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A History of the Civil Courts 
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ESPITE its many shortcomings—the slowness with which 

it Operates, its involvement in politics, and the lax 

qualifications for some judges—the civil court system 
in Texas is a remarkable organ of jurisprudence. Few laymen 
who live under the protective wing of this judical system have 
a true understanding and appreciation of the organization or 
the function of these courts. The importance of these courts 
in the life of every citizen cannot be overestimated, for the mass 
of civil litigation occurs in state, rather than federal, courts. 
The courts, while clumsy and complex, are the stabilizing ele- 


ment in our society. 
In his historical introduction to Texas Jurisprudence, the late 


Chief Justice Nelson Phillips says of the Texas judicial system: 


... That jurisprudence embodies the very spirit of the common- 
wealth. It reflects its tragic experience. It expresses the hard and 
bitter travail of its birth. It yields something of the valor, the 
heroism by which its freedom was won. It is in itself the epic story 
of the early struggle against obstacle and adversity—the newborn 
State breasting the surging tides of time and circumstances, and con- 
quering them through the indomitable will and unbaffiled resolu- 
tion of its people. And then it unfolds the marvelous civic, economic 
and industrial development by which has been attained the Texas of 
today. ... For nothing so bespeaks a people as their notions of justice. 
Their jurisprudence, comprising those ideals, is the supreme expres- 
sion of their moral convictions. In it their very character is indelibly 
written, and hence by it they are to be truly judged.? 


1A. N. Holcombe, State Government in the United States (New York, 1951), 450. 
2Nelson Phillips, “Historical Introduction,” Texas Jurisprudence (45 vols.; San 
Francisco, 1929), I, p. xxvii. 
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An understanding of this judicial heritage which Phillips 
describes can best be approached through a knowledge of how 
the system evolved, an examination of the method of selection 
of judges, and a comprehensive view of the organizational frame- 
work within which these judges function. And finally, although 
Texas has a government of law, not men, a court is controlled by 
the men who render its decisions; so a glance at some of the 
most interesting and influential figures in the history of the 
Texas judicial system will be advantageous. 

As Sidney L. Samuels said at the celebration of the centennial 
anniversary of the Supreme Court of Texas: 


When the stories of battlefields are dust covered, when the shout 
of the charlatan in the marketplace is silent, when the tongue of 
legislative clamor is mute, the decisions of the great judges will survive 
the ruins of states and empires, and their shibboleths of liberty will 
resound and repeat themselves once again in the lives and deeds of 
our descendants.* 


A number of scholarly articles concerning the courts before 
1875 have been published; so the emphasis of this article will be 
placed on the period from the adoption of the Constitution of 
1876 to the present. 

Before the colonial convention of 1836, called the Consulta- 
tion, Texas had been governed by an alcalde-justice of the peace 
system.* This period of Spanish rule is the source of the traces 
of civil law which are still evident in our dominantly common 
law system of the present day. Under the Spanish regime courts 
were not permitted to set aside or declare unconstitutional acts 
of the national or state legislatures. 

The 1836 Constitution of the Republic of Texas provided for 
a Texas judicial system which was, in general, remarkably simi- 
lar to our present one, although the adoption of the Louisiana 
Code preserved the civil law until 1840. In this year the Congress 
of the Republic declared the common law to be the rule of de- 
cision but excepted its provisions curtailing the rights of mar- 
ried women. By the Constitution of the Republic a pattern of 
courts was established in accord with the Anglo-American heri- 


8Congressional Record, 76th Cong., 3rd Sess., Appendix, 2247. 
4Clarence Wharton, “Early Judicial History of Texas,” Texas Law Review (Aus- 
tin, 1934), XII, 319. 
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tage of the majority of the colonists. The outstanding feature 
of this system was trial by jury, which has remained fundamental 
in the judicial system of this state.® The same constitution also 
provided for district judges and a Supreme Court composed of 
all the district judges.* The men who served on district benches 
and consequently served as associate justices of the Supreme 
Court during the brief life of the Republic of Texas strength- 
ened and enriched this period. Some of the familiar names 
found in records as holders of these offices are George W. Terrell, 
W. B. Ochiltree, Ezekiel W. Cullen, R. E. B. Baylor, and Oran 
M. Roberts.’ 

During these pioneer days of the judiciary, the lawless ele- 
ment among the citizenry struggled to prevent the establishment 
of duly constituted courts and to thwart the administration of 
justice through orderly courts. Judge Meade F. Griffin, Associ- 
ate Justice of the Supreme Court of Texas, suggests that this 
struggle to establish law and order through the courts is strik- 
ingly portrayed by a mural in the State Bar Building in Austin. 
This mural depicts an early-day courtroom in which the judge’s 
dais is a table. At one side of this table a ruffian stands with his 
hand outstretched toward a long knife which has been driven 
into the table top. At one end of the table stands a judge whose 
peg leg is fastened onto his bent leg at the knee. The judge’s 
hand reaches out above a pistol which lies near the knife. The 
two men are glaring at each other. In the room hangs a crude 
sign saying “Third Judicial District of the Republic of Texas.” 
An interesting story gives rise to this mural scene. When the 
Third Judicial District was established in 1836, the thieves and 
cutthroats in that part of the country boasted that no court 
would ever be held there. The Congress of the Republic elected 
as judge of that district R. M. Williamson, who was nicknamed 
“Three-legged Willie.” Despite the paralysis which affected his 
right leg as a boy, he was a courageous man as well as an able 
lawyer. His first term of court was convened in a Shelbyville 
schoolhouse, where one of the defendants arose, proceeded to 
the table in front of the judge, and moved to dismiss his case. 





5Daffan Gilmer, “Early Courts and Lawyers of Texas,” in ibid., 450. 
Wharton, “Early Judicial History of Texas,” in ibid., 323. 
7Gilmer, “Early Courts and Lawyers of Texas,” in ibid., 450. 
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When Judge Williamson asked the defendant for his authorities 
supporting the motion, the ruffian drove his dagger into the 
table before the judge, and stated that in Shelby County the 
knife was the law and statutes which ruled the country. ‘“Three- 
legged Willie” jumped to his feet, drew his pistol, and laid 
it on the table beside the knife with the muzzle pointed at 
the defendant. In reply he announced, “If that is the law of 
Shelby County, this is the constitution that overrules your law. 
Your motion to dismiss is overruled. Mr. Clerk proceed with 
this trial.’ 

When Texas entered the Union in 1845, a new constitution was 
adopted by the people. This constitution provided for a Supreme 
Court composed of a chief justice and two associate justices, for 
district courts, and for such inferior courts as the legislature 
might establish. The Supreme Court had only appellate juris- 
diction. The distinction between law and equity was abolished 
and jury trial was provided for in equity causes. Until an 
amendment was adopted in 1850 providing for the election of 
judges, they were appointed by the governor with the advice 
and consent of two-thirds of the Senate. The provisos concern- 
ing the judiciary in the Constitution of 1845 were substantially 
incorporated into the Constitution of 1861, when Texas with- 
drew from the Union. 

In 1866 Texas was restored to the United States and a new 
constitution was adopted. All judges were to be selected by the 
electorate. The Supreme Court was increased to five members 
who held office for ten years and elected a chief justice from their 
number. The court’s jurisdiction was appellate only. The district 
courts were given appellate jurisdiction in cases originating in 
lower courts as well as original and appellate jurisdiction over 
the county court in probate and guardianship cases, as might be 
prescribed by the legislature. The jurisdiction of the county court 
was carefully prescribed to include civil cases where the matter 
in controversy did not exceed five hundred dollars, exclusive of 
interest. Justices of the peace were given civil jurisdiction as 
might be provided by law, where the matter in controversy did 


8Duncan W. Robinson, Judge Robert McAlpine Williamson, Texas’ Three-Legged 
Willie (Austin, 1948), 160-161. 
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not exceed one hundred dollars, exclusive of interest.° 

Reconstruction brought military government with dictatorial 
powers to Texas in 1867, but the judicial system remained much 
the same, even under the new Constitution of 1869. The only 
change was that the number of justices on the Supreme Court 
was decreased from five to three, and these were to be appointed 
by the military governor. The Supreme Court during this period 
is known as the Semicolon Court, taking its sobriquet from the 
Rodriquez Case.'° which invalidated the general election of 1873 
by reason of the placement of a semicolon in Section 6, Article 3, 
of the Constitution of 1869. The Semicolon Court holds a dis- 
tinctly unenviable position in the judicial history of Texas, since 
no subsequent court has accepted its opinions as authoritative or 
cites its cases." 

The constitution which was adopted in 1876 is still, though 
often amended, the constitution under which Texas operates. 
Many jurists, lawyers, and students of political science believe 
this document to be antiquated and that it should be superseded 
by a new constitution prepared by a convention and submitted 
to the voters in a statewide election. This idea has not yet ad- 
vanced beyond the discussion stage, however, since the legisla- 
ture has made no provision for a constitutional convention. 
So far the Constitution of 1876 has been patched up by amend- 
ments but never replaced. 

According to the Constitution of 1876, Texas was provided 
with a new Supreme Court of three elected members who had 
only appellate jurisdiction over civil cases in which the district 
court had original jurisdiction. The Supreme Court was also 
given power to make rules for all state courts and to regulate 
proceedings. Until 1876 all procedure had been prescribed by 
legislation. A Court of Appeals of three elected members was 
given jurisdiction in civil cases of which county courts had 
original or appellate jurisdiction. This constitution furthermore 
provided for the establishment of twenty-six judicial districts 


®F, A. Williams, “Court Procedure in Texas,” Texas Law Review (Austin, 1927), 
V, 175-176. 

10Texas Supreme Court Reports, XXXIX, 709. 

11Walter Prescott Webb and H. Bailey Carroll (eds.), The Handbook of Texas 
(2 vols.; Austin, 1952), II, 592. 
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presided over by district judges; the number of these courts has 
been increased to meet the needs of the growing population, 
until there are now one hundred and twenty. These courts were 
given jurisdiction of suits in behalf of the state to recover penal- 
ties, forfeitures and escheats, of cases of divorce, and of suits 
for damages for slander or defamation of character, of suits for 
the trial of title to land and for the enforcement of liens thereon, 
of trials of the right of property levied upon when the property 
equaled or exceeded in value $500, and of all suits where the 
matter in controversy equaled $500, exclusive of interest. Dis- 
trict courts were given appellate jurisdiction. and general con- 
trol over the county court in probate matters, and the Consti- 
tution permitted the Legislature to invest the district courts with 
original jurisdiction and general control over executors, admin- 
istrators, guardians, and minors. This has been done to a lim- 
ited extent. County courts were given exclusive jurisdiction 
when the matter in controversy was $200 to $500, and concur- 
rent jurisdiction with district courts in matters involving be- 
tween $500 and $1000, excluding suits for the recovery of land. 
These courts were given appellate jurisdiction from justice 
courts in civil cases only when the judgment appealed from ex- 
ceeded $20, exclusive of costs. They were given probate juris- 
diction generally. The Constitution of 1876 provided the legis- 
lature with power to alter both the civil and criminal courts 
and to make the jurisdiction of other courts conform with 
changes made. Justice courts were given civil jurisdiction where 
the amount in controversy was $200 or less.’? In general the 
jurisdiction of the district, county, and justice courts established 
in 1876 still exists today. Since that time all appellate court 
judges have held office for six year terms and district judges for 
four year terms. Other judges held office for two year terms until 
November, 1954, at which time the Constitution was amended 
to give four year terms to county judges. 

With the resumption of Democratic control in Texas, the be- 
loved O. M. Roberts was appointed by Governor Richard Coke 
to the Supreme Court as chief justice where he served from 
1874 until he became governor in 1878. It was Roberts who 


12Williams, “Court Procedure in Texas,” Texas Law Review, V, 177-178. 
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pronounced the famous dogma, homely but historic, “If the 
State has to go to hell, let it go to hell by law.” In Texas Land 
Company vs. Williams,'* Chief Justice Roberts gave a working 
model for the guidance of the legal profession in the preparation 
of briefs under the then existing Rules of the Supreme Court; 
for many years this decision was a valuable aid to lawyers in the 
important work of briefing cases in the superior courts.’* His 
interpretation of the rule in the Shelly's Case** (an ancient 
English case of great importance in the law), in which he held 
that in a deed made to a person for the term of his natural life, 
and, at death, to his lawful issue forever, the words “lawful is- 
sue” are words of purchase and not of limitation, was approved 
by several law journals and reviews.’* In his later years the 
former judge and governor became a law professor at the Uni- 
versity of Texas where he was affectionately known as the “Old 
Alcalde’”” and through his students, continued to exert his in- 
fluence on law and lawyers. 

While the men who drafted the judicial provisions of the 
Constitution of 1876 presumed that reducing the Supreme 
Court’s jurisdiction to major civil cases would relieve the con- 
gestion of the court, by 1879 it became apparent that the ap- 
pellate courts were inadequate. The docket of the Supreme 
Court was so burdened that in 1879 the legislature created a 
Commission of Appeals to determine cases pending in the Su- 
preme Court and the Court of Appeals when the parties involved 
would consent. When this measure did not bring about the 
needed relief, both courts were authorized to refer cases to the 
commission without the consent of the parties concerned. In 
1879 only one commission of three members was established, 
but by 1891 when this stop-gap measure was abandoned, there 
were three commissions.” 

When Governor Roberts appointed John W. Stayton to the 
Supreme Court in 1881, many lawyers and politicians throughout 


13Texas Supreme Court Reports, LI, 51. 

14]. H. Davenport, The History of the Supreme Court of the State of Texas 
(Austin, 1917), 135-136. 

15An example of the rule in Shelly’s Case may be found in Texas Supreme Court 
Reports, XXI, 804. 

16James D. Lynch, The Bench and Bar of Texas (St. Louis, 1885), 280-281. 

11Williams, “Court Procedure in Texas,” Texas Law Review, V, 178. 
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the state had never heard of the newly appointed justice. In 
reply to the frequently asked question, “Who is he?’’ Governor 
Roberts replied, “You do not know him now, but when he has 
served on the court for a while, you will know him without the 
necessity of an introduction.”** Truly this quiet country lawyer 
was to make a place for himself in the annals of Texas history. 
He served as an associate justice until 1888, and from then until 
the time of his death in 1894 he served as chief justice. Long 
after his death Stayton was chosen by four-fifths of the judges 
and lawyers in the state as the judge whose services on the court 
had meant most to the people of Texas.’ In Ball, Hutchings, 
and Company vs. Lowell,”° Stayton wrote a famous dissenting 
opinion in which he made a concise statement on a question 
which confronts many judges: whether their individual notions 
of equity and their personal view of justice involved or the 
exact intent of the law making body should rule a decision. He 
said: 

The whole matter was one for legislative discretion, which we 
must presume has been exercised wisely; but whether so or not, I 
have a deep conviction that I have no right to dispose of the ques- 
tion in accordance with my own sense of abstract right or equity, 
if the same be in conflict with the expressed intention of the Legis- 
lature. If the spirit of the law be bad, let it be repealed by that 
department of the government whose duty it is to make and repeal 


laws.?* 

Alec Phillips, a Negro who for fifty years was porter at the 
Supreme Court, was tremendously devoted to Judge Stayton and 
had great respect for his stature as a jurist. Around the Capitol, 
Alec was frequently heard to say, “When Judge Stayton say it, 
it’s de law.” 

In 1891 the appellate courts had such a backlog of unheard 
cases that the Supreme Court could not care for all civil appeals. 
It was necessary either to limit appeals drastically or to provide 
additional courts for their determination. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to amend the Constitution in 1878, an 1891 proposal 





18Davenport, History of the Supreme Court in Texas, 149. 
19] bid. 

20Texas Supreme Court Records, LVI, 579. 

217bid., 152. 
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to amend the fundamental law was adopted which assured all 
litigants in civil matters of supervision of a trial court’s judgment 
by at least one appeal as a matter of right. This amendment en- 
tirely supplanted the judiciary article of the Constitution of 
1876; its set-up replaced the old Supreme Court and Court of 
Appeals with a Supreme Court, a Court of Criminal Appeals, 
and a Court of Civil Appeals, but it did not disturb the trial 
courts or their jurisdiction. 

The amendment of 1891 called for a Supreme Court of three 
members with appellate jurisdiction only, until the legislature 
should confer original jurisdiction. The civil appellate jurisdic- 
tion was limited to a review of decisions of the Courts of Civil 
Appeals. In this particular respect the Texas appellate civil court 
system is unusual.?? This amendment also called for Courts of 
Civil Appeals of three members with appellate jurisdiction in 
civil matters only. In general this appellate jurisdiction is the 
same as that given to the Supreme Court by the judiciary article 
of the Constitution of 1876, except that in some cases their de- 
cisions are not final but may be reviewed by the Supreme Court. 
The decisions of the Courts of Civil Appeals are final in all 
cases except those in which writs of error are authorized by law 
to the Supreme Court.** Originally only three Courts of Civil 
Appeals were established, but this number was soon increased to 
five, and presently there are eleven. 

When the amendment of 1891 went into effect, all civil cases 
pending in the Supreme Court and Court of Appeals were trans- 
ferred to the Courts of Civil Appeals. There were approximately 
twelve hundred cases transferred from the Supreme Court and 
three hundred from the Court of Appeals. Since these cases went 
to the Courts of Civil Appeals having jurisdiction in the Supreme 
Judicial District from which the appeals came, some Courts of 
Civil Appeals began work with overburdened dockets. This in- 
equality of work for various reasons continued until the Supreme 
Court began to equalize the dockets once each year by trans- 
ferring some cases.”* 

At the first session of the legislature, after the adoption of 


22Webb and Carroll (eds.), Handbook of Texas, I, 931. 
28Williams, “Court Procedure in Texas,” Texas Law Review, V, 178-179. 
24] bid., 179-180. 
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the amendment of 1891, the classifications of cases involving 
questions of law in which the Supreme Court should have juris- 
diction were greatly increased. From time to time since then, the 
legislature has made changes in the kinds of cases in which ques- 
tions of law may be presented to the Supreme Court on writ of 
error. The legislature has given the Supreme Court power to 
issue writs of mandamus to district judges and to heads of the 
departments of the state government other than the governor.” 

During the first decade of the twentieth century the Supreme 
Court consisted of the beloved triumvirate composed of Reuben 
R. Gaines, Thomas Jefferson Brown, and Frank Alvin Williams. 
The quaint personal idiosyncrasies of these three men are well 
remembered in Austin, which was a small, close-knit community 
at that time. Anecdotes about them still abound among Capitol 
employees and long-time residents of Austin. Judge Gaines, 
learned, polished, high-tempered gentleman of the old school, 
had the homely habit of replacing his shoes with carpet slippers 
while the three worked around the great round oak table in the 
Consultation Room at the Capitol. “Alec,” he would call to the 
porter before settling down to work, “bring my_ slippers.” 
Promptly at five in the evening, he reversed the order to “Alec, 
bring my shoes.” This ended work for the day. No preference 
or pleasure on the part of the other judges could induce him 
to continue the consultation that day. 

Judge Gaines was a great favorite among the lawyers, and 
during his long career on the bench he left many instances of 
his peculiarities. Many lawyers idolized him and some felt in- 
clined to defend his acts and opinions with great enthusiasm. 
In one instance a case was being argued before the court by one 
of Judge Gaines’ sincerest admirers, and during the argument 
Judge Gaines took a nap. One of the attorneys twitted the old 
lawyer about his favorite judge going to sleep during his argu- 
ment. The old lawyer promptly replied that “Old Reuben” had 
more legal sense while asleep than most judges had while awake. 

Judge Brown had the annoying habit of appropriating any 
pencil at hand. His petulant colleague, Judge Gaines, determined 
to break him of the custom. He and Alec tied a pencil by a 


25] bid., 179. 
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long string to a particularly heavy tome of the law. When the 
absent-minded Judge Brown, following his usual custom, placed 
the pencil in his pocket the great book crashed on his toe. The 
dignity of the court suffered a blow, but Judge Brown carried 
off no more pencils. 

The same Judge Brown was the victim of failing eyesight 
during his declining years. At length, he was forced to replace 
his cane with a tall staff like a shepherd’s crook. Carrying this 
and a lantern on his nightly walks about the Capitol grounds 
he was a veritable picture of Father Time himself. Austin 
watched the venerable eccentric with gentle amusement. 

For a number of years after the judicial reorganization of 
1891, the Supreme Court was able to render speedy decisions, 
but gradually, because of more litigation brought about by an 
enlarged population and because of the increased original juris- 
diction assigned to it by legislative act, the Supreme Court again 
fell behind in its work. From 1918 to 1945, the legislature peri- 
odically established Commissions of Appeals composed of three 
members each. The judges who sat on these commissions were 
appointed by the Supreme Court.** 

From 1918 to 1943, there were two Commissions of Appeals, 
called Section A and Section B. During the 1930’s with two sec- 
tions of the Commission of Appeals aiding the Supreme Court, 
it was still from three to five years behind with its dockets. 

A unique chapter in Texas judicial history was added in Janu- 
ary of 1925. Governor Pat Neff appointed Hortense Ward, 
Hattie L. Henenberg, and Ruth V. Brazzil to the only all-woman 
court which ever sat in Texas, or perhaps in any other state.” 
These three women lawyers were appointed to a special Supreme 
Court to hear the case of W. T: Johnson et al. vs. J. M. Darr 
et al.,* the latter being trustees for the Woodmen of the World. 
The case called in question the scope of operation of the state law 
on the registration of deeds and trust agreements. The regular 


26Ex-Governor Dan Moody believes the exact function of these commissions was 
to pass on matters of fact rather than matters of law. On the other hand, Everett 
L. Looney points out that the Supreme Court could accept or reject any opinion 
handed down by the Commissions of Appeals. Since the Supreme Court could say 
“no evidence,” he believes they were also given power to rule on matters of law. 


27Ocie Speer, Texas Jurists (Austin, 1936) , 729. 
28Texas Supreme Court Reports, CXIV, 516. 
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justices had disqualified themselves because of their connection 
with the fraternal organization. On the day on which the appli- 
cation for writ of error was to be considered Judge C. M. Cure- 
ton, who was chief justice of the court at that time, explained 
to the special justices the rules of court procedure for consider- 
ing the application. He gave Mrs. Ward, who was to act as chief 
justice, three rubber stamps with which to indicate their ruling. 
One stamp indicated that the application was refused because the 
court had determined that the case was properly decided, another 
that there were no grounds for jurisdiction, and the third indi- 
cated that the application was granted.*® The third stamp was 
used, and the oral argument of the case was heard on January 
30, 1925. Each of the justices wrote an opinion affirming the 
case. 

A turning point in the administration of civil courts in Texas 
occurred in 1927 when the legislature divided the state into nine 
administrative judicial districts. One of the district judges in 
each of these nine districts is designated presiding judge and 
made responsible for calling an annual conference of district 
judges within his administrative district. At these conferences 
each judge reports on the disposition of cases and the number 
of cases pending in his court. The presiding judge has the power 
to assign a judge within his district to the task of clearing a 
docket when too many cases are pending before one court or to 
transfer temporarily one district judge to another district in 
which the regular judge is absent, disabled, or disqualified.*° 

In 1929 the Advisory Civil Judicial Council was created by 
legislative act for the purpose of gathering judicial statistics, 
studying the civil judicial system, and recommending improve- 
ments. Each year the council makes a complete detailed report 
of its findings to the governor and to the Supreme Court. Until 
1940, no Supreme Court justice had served actively on the coun- 
cil, but in that year William FE Moore, the chief justice, accepted 
membership. Currently the council is composed of the chief 
justice, two justices designated by the governor from the Courts 
of Civil Appeals, two presiding judges of the administrative ju- 


29Dallas Morning News, January 9, 1925. 
80Stuart A. MacCorkle and Dick Smith, Texas Government (New York, 1949), 
286-297. 
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dicial districts, and the chairman of both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate Judiciary Committees, all of whom serve 
as ex-officio members. The other members are seven lawyers and 
two laymen; one of the laymen on the council must be a journal- 
ist by profession.* This council works constantly to enable Texas 
courts to work with greater speed and judicial accuracy. The 
annual reports which the Civil Judicial Council makes have 
been instrumental in bringing about the court reforms of the 
past twenty-five years. 

One of the more recent changes in the civil court system was 
wrought by the adoption of Section 3b of Article 5 of the Con- 
stitution in 1940. This amendment gives the legislature power 
to provide for direct appeals from a trial court to the Supreme 
Court in a limited number of cases. Not until 1943, however, 
did the legislature get around to passing legislation implement- 
ing this constitutional provision. 

Another noteworthy change in the civil judicial system was 
made in 1939 when the legislature relinquished to the Supreme 
Court full rule-making power in civil judicial proceedings and 
repealed, effective on September 1, 1941, all laws governing 
practice and procedure in civil actions. The court on January 
10, 1940, appointed an advisory committee of twenty-one men to 
suggest a new set of rules of practice and procedure. On October 
29, 1940, the Supreme Court adopted the new rules to become 
effective on September 1, 1941. While only 20 per cent of the 
rules were changed substantially, the changes made were of no 
small consequence.*? The Supreme Court, exercising its continu- 
ing power, has amended the rules on eight separate occasions. 

The most outstanding recent change in the Supreme Court 
was the increase of the number of justices on the court from 
three to nine. In 1945 the Commissions of Appeals were abol- 
ished by a constitutional amendment, and the six commission- 
ers were made associate justices. The constitutional amendment 


provided “each shall continue in office . . . until January 1, next 
preceding the expiration of the term to which he has been ap- 
pointed. ‘ 


Though the members of the court are traditionally removed 


31] bid., 297. 
82Dallas Morning News, August 29, 1941. 
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from the interest of the general populace, in the election year 
of 1950 the members trembled for their political life. By virtue 
of unusual circumstances, a majority of the court was standing 
for election that year when the Dallas News discovered a great 
news story in the case of William Hagedorn. The seventy-seven- 
year-old Central Texas farmer, born in Germany, who could 
neither read nor write English, was sued for damages following 
an automobile mishap caused by an unattended mule near his 
farm. The trial court had rendered a judgment against him 
when he failed to appear to defend the suit, and though he 
steadfastly maintained in the appeals that “It vas no my mule,” 
the Supreme Court upheld the judgment, on the ground that 
he had not used due diligence in defending the suit. Although 
this decision seems unequitable, the Court was bound to it by 
the existing citation statutes. Because of the publicity surround- 
ing this particular case the citation forms have been amended so 
that the same incident cannot arise again. Hagedorn’s life sav- 
ings of $2,632 were garnisheed. Day after day the news and press 
services played the story, reiterating the refrain “It vas no my 
mule.” The Belden Poll of April 23, 1950, estimated that 52 
per cent of the adult Texans had read or heard about Hagedorn 
and 78 per cent of those believed the Supreme Court unfair. 
Telephones jangled in the offices and homes of the judges; let- 
ters poured in to them and to the newspaper. Vainly, the jus- 
tices tried to explain. The caller usually queried again “Who 
owned the mule?” The happy ending to this story was that 
hundreds of Texans sent dimes and dollars to restore the old 
man’s little horde, and a mighty effort on the part of the Texas 
Bar saved the careers of some exceptionally fine jurists. 

The atmosphere in the Supreme Court room during the sub- 
mission of cases is ordinarily solemn and dignified, but some- 
times this solemnity disappears. Only a few years ago, when the 
court was behind with its docket, cases would be submitted for 
two or three days in succession. Naturally the members of the 
court would be somewhat impatient if an attorney arguing his 
side of the case did not come promptly to the main point. The 
story goes that on one occasion, when the weather was hot, and 
at the end of the second day, a certain lawyer was slow in pre- 
senting his main point in a case. He had thirty minutes to pre- 
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sent his side of the case, and there did not appear to be any 
serious questions involved, and it seemed to some members of 
the court that he was just killing time. Some of the younger 
judges wanted to hurry him along, and began bombarding him 
with questions. In the beginning he was quite deferential to 
the court. He began his speech by addressing the court “Honor- 
able Judges.” Then followed some flowery rhetoric that did not 
shed any light on the points involved. One of the other judges 
interrupted his flow of speech by asking what his point was. He 
quickly abandoned his deferential attitude and referred to the 
court as “Judges.” He went back to his line of argument; again 
he was interrupted; then he addressed the court as “Men.” Still 
he did not reach his point and was reminded that he had not 
yet stated his law point. Plainly he was being irritated by the 
interruption, but it was felt that he had reached his limit of 
familiarity with the court by calling them ‘‘Men.” But there the 
court was mistaken: quickly reminding the court that he had 
thirty minutes in which to discuss his case, he said, “If you birds 
will lay off me, I will present my case in my own way.” 

A view of the history of the civil courts in Texas from 1836 
to the present can hardly fail to convince anyone that, from 
meager beginnings, the courts have developed into a powerful 
organization for the administration of the rule of law in society. 
The Texas civil judicial system is not only involved in settling 
disputes between persons, but also in interpreting the state Bill 
of Rights, and at times, even interpreting federal laws and the 
federal Constitution.*® The present network of civil courts is 
headed by a Supreme Court of nine members who pass only on 
questions of civil law. The judges must be at least thirty-five 
years old, citizens of the United States and of Texas, and must 
have been practicing lawyers or judges of a court of record for 
at least ten years. The members are elected for six-year overlap- 
ping terms so that three members of the Supreme Court are cho- 
sen in each biennial election. There are eleven Courts of Civil 
Appeals, each consisting of a chief justice and two associate jus- 
tices. These judges must have the same qualifications as the Su- 
preme Court judges, and they, too, are elected for six-year over- 


883MacCorkle and Smith, Texas Government, 286. 
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lapping terms. The district courts are the fundamental trial 
courts and the very cornerstone of the Texas judicial system. At 
present there are 139 district courts, each presided over by a 
judge who must be at least twenty-five years old, a citizen of 
Texas, a resident of the district for two years immediately pre- 
ceding his election, and have had four years’ experience as a 
lawyer or judge. District judges are elected for four year terms. 
There are also county courts, county courts-at-law, domestic rela- 
tions courts, justice of the peace courts, and the recently created 
small claims courts. 

Despite all the criticism that may be leveled against Texas’ 
judicial system, it works with remarkable efficiency. It is a sys- 
tem founded on experience, and again quoting from the late 
Chief Justice Nelson Phillips: 


Despite its imperfections, it is one seasoned with years of honor- 
able and arduous service in behalf of the people. In the larger view 
it has bravely met and faithfully borne the burdens imposed by 
the severe demands of the widespread litigation of a rapidly growing 
State. “Magnanimity in politics,” said Edmund Burke, “is not seldom 
the truest wisdom.” This is a wholesome maxim to follow in the 
scrutiny of the systems and institutions of a people. They signify 
a toilsome ascent, but they bespeak, always, a persevering faith. They 
are not the creations of a day. They are a growth and generally a 
slow one. They are intensely human in their qualities, and hence 
take on something of the frailty of those responsibile for them. But 
theirs is the association, the kinship, with trying periods, critical issues 
and great events. Theirs is the dedication to the common welfare and 
security. And theirs is the ennoblement and dignity inseparable from 
hard and faithful service. In this contemplation we may well reserve, 
if not abate, criticism, and, instead, acknowledge a sense of gratitude 
for these supreme instrumentalities of the State which through the 
crucible of difficult conditions have proven the guaranty for justice. 
an unfailing dependence for public order and the shield and bulwark 
for the protection of private rights.** 


JUDGES OF THE SUPREME COURT OF TEXAS 
In Order of Service 
1836 - 1955 


Name Date of Service 
Collinsworth, James December 16, 1836, to July 23, 1838 
Chief Justice 
Birdsall, John November 19, 1838, to December 12, 1838 


Chief Justice 


84Phillips, “Historical Introduction,” Texas Jurisprudence, I, p. xxxviii. 
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Name 
Rusk, Thomas J. 
Chief Justice 
Hemphill, John 
Chief Justice 
Jones, William J. 
Mills, John T. 
Robinson, J. W. 
Branch, E. T. 
Shelby, Anthony B. 
Hutchinson, Anderson 
Terrell, George W. 
Scurry, Richardson A. 
Hansford, John M. 
Morris, Richard 
Ochiltree, William B. 
Jack, Patrick C. 
Jones, William E. 
Jones, John B. 
Norton, M. P. 
Wheeler, Royal T. 
Hemphill, John 
Chief Justice 
Wheeler, Royal T. 
Associate Justice 
Chief Justice 
Lipscomb, Abner S. 
Roberts, Oran M. 
Associate Justice 
Chief Justice 


Bell, James H. 

Moore, George Fleming 
Chief Justice 
Associate Justice 
Chief Justice 

Reeves, Reuben A. 


Coke, Richard 
Donley, S. P. 
Willie, Asa H. 


Smith, George W. 
Morrill, Amos 

Chief Justice 
Lindsey, Livingston 
Latimer, Albert H. 
Caldwell, Colbert 
Hamilton, Andrew J. 
Walker. Moses B. 


Date of Service 
December 12, 1838, to December 5, 1840 


December 5, 1840, to February 19, 1846 


January 13, 1840, to January 5, 1846 
January 13, 1840, to July 17, 1844 
January 13, 1840, to January 10, 184) 
January 13, 1840, to August 12, 1840 
January 13, 1840, to January 10, 1841 
January 11, 1841, to February 8, 1842 
August 12, 1840, to February 6, 1841 
January 11, 1841, to February 8, 1842 
January 11, 1841, to July 22, 1844 
January 18, 1842, to July 22, 1844 
January 10, 1842, to July 22, 1844 
January 13, 1842, to July 22, 1844 
June 10, 1844, to January 5, 1846 
December 15, 1845, to January 5, 1846 
December 15, 1845, to January 5, 1846 
December 18, 1845, to January 5, 1846 
March 2, 1846, to October 10, 1857 


March 2, 1846, to October 11, 1857 


October 11, 1857, to April —, 1864 
March 2, 1846, to December 8, 1856 


December 10, 1856, to October 1, 1862 
November 1, 1864, to August 16, 1866 
January 30, 1874, to October 1, 1878 
October 11, 1858, to August 1, 1864 
October 11, 1862, to August 16, 1866 
August 16, 1866, to September 10, 1867 
February 9, 1874, to October 1, 1878 
November 5, 1878, to November 1, 1881 
November 1, 1864, to September 10, 1867 
January go, 1874, to April 18, 1876 
August 27, 1866, to September 10, 1867 
October 1, 1866, to September 10, 1867 
August 24, 1866, to September 10, 1867 
December 23, 1882, to March 3, 1888 
September 6, 1866, to September 10, 1867 
September 10, 1867, to July 5, 1870 


September 17, 1867, to July 5, 1870 
September 28, 1867, to November go, 1869 
September 28, 1867, to October 3, 1869 
November 7, 1867, to October 1, 1869 
December 1, 1869, to January 29, 1874 
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Name 
Denison, James 
Sabin, C. B. 

Evans, Lemuel 
Presiding Judge 
Ogden, Wesley 
Presiding Judge 
McAdoo, J. B. 
Devine, Thomas J. 
Ballinger, William P. 
Grey, Peter W. 
Gould, Robert S. 
Associate Justice 
Chief Justice 
Ireland, John 
Bonner, Micajah H. 
Stayton, John W. 
Associate Justice 
Chief Justice 
West, Charles S. 
Robertson, Sawnie 
Gaines, Reuben Reid 
Associate Justice 
Chief Justice 
Walker, Alexander S. 
Henry, John L. 
Brown, Thomas J. 
Associate Justice 
Chief Justice 
Denman, Leroy G. 
William, Frank A. 
Ramsey, William F. 
Dibrell, Joseph B. 
Phillips, Nelson 
Associate Justice 
Chief Justice 
Hawkins, William E. 
Yantis, James E. 
Greenwood, Thomas B. 
Pierson, William 
Cureton, Calvin Maples 
Chief Justice 
Sharp, John H. 
Critz, Richard 
Moore, W. F. 

Chief Justice 
\lexander, James P. 
Chief Justice 
Simpson, Gordon 

Harvey, R. H. 


Historical Quarterly 


Date of Service 
January 22, 1870, to July 5, 1870 
March g, 1870 (resigned same day) 
July 5, 1870, to August 31, 1873 


July 5, 1870, to August 31, 1873 
August 31, 1873, to January 29, 1874 
August 30, 1873, to January 29, 1874 
January 29, 1874, to September 2, 1875 
February 3, 1874 (resigned same day) 
February 11, 1874, to April 18, 1874 


May 5, 1874, to November 1, 1881 
November 1, 1881, to December 23, 1882 
September 6, 1875, to April 18, 1876 
November 5, 1878, to December 23, 1882 


November 2, 1881, to March 3, 1888 
March 3, 1888, to July 5, 1895 

December 23, 1882, 
October 6, 1885, to 


to September 29, 1885 
September 1, 1886 


September 1, 1886, to July 10, 1894 
July 10, 1894, to January 5, 1911 
April 4, 1888, to January 1, 1889 
January 1, 1889, to May 31, 1893 


May 31, 1893, to January 7, 1911 
January 7, 1911, to May 26, 1915 
July 9, 1894, to May 1, 1899 

May 11, 1899, to April 1, 1911 
January 7, 1911, to April 1, 1912 
April 1, 1911, to January 6, 1913 


April 3, to June 1, 1915 

June 1, 1915, to November 16, i921 
January 7, 
May 31, 
April 1, 1918, to December 21, 1934 
January 6, 


1912, 


1913, to January 6, 1921 
1915, to March g1, 1918 


1921, to April 24, 1935 
December 2, 1921, to April 8, 1940 
December 31, 1934, to December 31, 1952 
May 1, 1935, to December 31, 1944 
April 17, 1940, to January 1, 1941 
January 1, 1941, to January 1, 1948 
January 1, 1945, to March 1, 1949 
March 1, 1949, to September 8, 1950 
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Name 


Brewster, Few 
Hickman, J. E. 
Smedley. G. B. 
Taylor, W. M. 
Slatton, C. A. 
Foley, A. J. 
riaxt, J. P. 
Garwood, St. John 
Griffin, Meade 
Calvert, Robert 
Wilson, Will 
Culver, Frank 
Smith, Clyde 
Walker, Ruel 


Name 
Walker, Richard S. 


Walker, Alexander S. 


Quinan, George 
Watts, A. T. 
Delaney, W. S. 
Maltbie, Richard 
Collard, W. E. 
Acker, Walter 
Hobby, Edwin M. 
Marr, D. P. 
Garrett, C. C. 
Tarlton, B. D. 
Fisher, H. C. 


Name 
Sonfield, Leon 
Presiding Judge 
Strong, Beeman 
Tavlor, W. M. 
Judge 
Presiding Judge 
Gallagher, J. N. 
Judge 
Presiding Judge 
Randolph, H. C. 


Date of Service 


September 21, 1945 
September 21, 1945 
September 21, 1945, to 1954 
September 21, 1945, to January 1, 1951 
September 21, 1945, to October 1, 1947 
September 21, 1945, to April 1, 1949 
October 1, 1947, to November 14, 1950 
January 14, 1948 
April 1, 1949 
September 18, 1950 
January 2, 1950 
January 2, 1950 
January 15, 1950 

1954 


COMMISSION OF APPEALS 


1879 - 1892 


Date of Service 
October g, 1879, to October 1, 1885 
October g, 1879, to December 13, 1880 
October g, 1879, to January 5, 1882 
December 13, 1880, to October 1, 1885 
January 13, 1882, to October 1, 1885 
September 15, 1887, to July 5, 1888 
September 15, 1887, to April 15, 1891 
September 15, 1887, to January 1, 1891 
July 7, 1891, to January 1, 1892 
January 27, 1891, to January 1, 1892 
March 2, 1891, to January 1, 1892 
March 12, 1891, to January 1, 1892 
March 2, 1891, to January 1, 1892 


COMMISSION OF APPEALS 


1918 - 1943 
SECTION A 
Date of Service 
October 7, 1918, to February 1, 1921 


October 7, 1918, to February 1, 1920 


October 7, 1918, to February 1, 1921 
October 3, 1921, to January 9, 1923 


February 1, 1921, to January 10, 1923 
January 10, 1923, to November 1, 1923 
October 3, 1921, to September 15, 1923 
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Name 

German, S. H. 

Judge 

Presiding Judge 
German, S. H. 

Appointed by Court 
Bishop, William R. 
Blanks, William C, 
Chapman, W. R. 
Harvey, J. D. 
Nickles, Luther 
Critz, Richard 
Sharp, John H. 
Hickman, J. E. 
Brewster, Few 
Foley, A. J. 


Name 


Montgomery, J. T. 
Presiding Judge 
Sadler, S. P. 
Sadler, S. P. 
Presiding Judge 
McClendon, J. W. 
Judge 
Presiding Judge 
Kittrell, Norman G., Sr. 
Powell, Ben H. 
Judge 
Presiding Judge 
Stayton, Robert W. 
Hamilton, R. H. 
Short, H. B. 
Judge 
Presiding Judge 
Speer, Ocie 
Leddy, Charles A. 
Ryan, Joseph 
Judge 
Presiding Judge 
Smedley, G. B. 
Judge 
Presiding Judge 
Taylor, W. M. 
Martin, A. B. 
Slatton, C. S. 


Date of Service 


January 10, 1923, to November 1, 1923 
November 1, 1923, to January 27, 1925 
February 4, 1935, to October 19, 1941 


September 16, 1923, to October 19, 1927 
December 1, 1923, to February 29, 1924 
March 20, 1924, to January 27, 1925 
January 27, 1925, to October 16, 1943 
January 27, 1925, to June 29, 1929 
October 20, 1927, to May 1, 1935 
October 21, 1929, to December 31, 1934 
May 22, 1935 

November 1, 1941 

October 16, 1943 


SEcTION B 


Date of Service 


October 7, 1918, to November 23, 1919 
October 7, 1918, to December 4, 1919 


December 4, 1919, to November 1, 1920 


October 7, 1918, to November 1, 1920 
November 1, 1920, to December 1, 1923 
December 1, 1919, to October 2, 1921 


November 1, 1920, to December 1, 1923 
December 1, 1923, to October 31, 1927 
December 1, 1923, to June 27, 1925 

October 3, 1921, to February 12, 1925 


February 12, 1925, to November 1, 1927 
November 1, 1927, to September 27, 1934 
June 27, 1925, to October 23, 1929 
November 1, 1927, to September 1, 1933 


October 23, 1929, to October 4, 1934 
October 4, 1934, to February 28, 1937 


September 1, 1933, to March 22, 1937 
March 22, 1937, to September 21, 1945 
January 30, 1935, to September 21, 1945 
March 22, 1937, to December 31, 1939 
January 1, 1940, to September 21, 1945 
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CLERKS 
OF THE SUPREME COURT OF TEXAS 


REPUBLIC 
Name : Date of Service 
Gray, William F. January 13, 1840, to January 11, 1841 
Green, Thomas (Clerk pro tem) January 11, 1841, to January 20, 1841 
Green, Thomas January 20, 1841, to January 5, 1846 
STATE 
Name Date of Service 

Green, Thomas January 5, 1846, to November 12, 1861 
Johnson, James T. 

Galveston November 13, 1861, to November 12, 1864 
Resignol, Charles 

Galveston November 13, 1864, to September 30, 1866 
Morgan, Hiram S. 

Austin December 15, 1864, to October 1, 1866 
Smith, Thomas J. 

Tyler November go, 1864, to August 1, 1867 
Brown, George W. G. 

Austin October 3, 1866, to October 22, 1867 
Jarrell, W. F. 

Galveston November 13, 1866, to November 12, 1867 
Honey, George W. 

Galveston November 14, 1867, to February 12, 1870 
Slaughter, George H. 

Tyler October 22, 1867, to April 16, 1876 
Gray, George H. 

Austin October 22, 1867, to October 21, 1869 
Wheelock, E. M. 

Austin October 25, 1869, to December 6, 1869 
DeNormandie, W. P. 

Austin December 6, 1869, to November 25, 1881 
Shearer, James B. 

Galveston February 21, 1870, to April 22, 1876 
Roberts, R. P. 

Tyler April 18, 1876, to June 18, 1878 
Moore, Nicholas J. 

Galveston April 22, 1876, to October 11, 1882 
Reeves, S. J. 

Tyler June 27, 1878, to October 1, 1892 
Atchison, Daniel D. 

Galveston October 1, 1882, to October 1, 1892 
Morse, Charles S. 

Austin November 30, 1881, to May 13, 1902 
Connerly, Frederic T. May 15, 1902, to May 31, 1934 
Philquist, S. A. June 4, 1934, to October 24, 1942 
Byrne, J. P. (Clerk pro tem) October 26, 1942, to January 1, 1943 


‘lemplin, George H. January 1, 1943 (now serving) 
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REPORTERS 
TO THE SUPREME COURT OF TEXAS 


REPUBLIC 
Name Date of Service 
Dallam, James Wilmer January 13, 1840, to 1844 
STATE 
Name Date of Service 


Webb, James 

Duval, Thomas H. 

Hartley, Oliver C. April —, 1846, to January 13, 1859 

Hartley, R. K. May 31, 1854, to January 13, 1859 
(They served together after May 31, 1854) 

Moore, George Fleming ! 

Walker, Richard S. 


January 13, 1846, to 1851 


1859 to 1862 


Robards, Charles L. 1862 to 1867 
Paschal, George W. January 10, 1869, to April 18, 1869 
Wheelock, E. M. December 6, 1869, to February 3, 1874 


Terrell, Alex W. 


Walker, Alex S. May 26, 1874, to October 10, 1879 


Terrell, Alex W. October 10, 1879, to January 1, 1889 
Walker, Alex S., Sr. January, 1889, to August 14, 1896 
Wilkinson, Alfred E. October 3, 1896, to July 15, 1932 


Smoot, Lawrence K. August 1, 1932 (now serving) 








Che Ceeas Militia during 
Reconstruction 


OTIS A. SINGLETARY 


HE PASSAGE Of the first Reconstruction Act on March 

2, 1867, marked the climax of a long and bitter strug- 

gle between the executive and legislative branches of 
the federal government over the right to determine and to imple- 
ment the policies by means of which the Southern States were to 
be reconstructed. Prior to that date, the program had been the 
almost exclusive property of the executive department. President 
Abraham Lincoln originated his basic policy during the war 
years and continued it until the time of his death. His successor, 
Andrew Johnson, accepted the work done by Lincoln, and gen- 
erally followed his course, though with certain specific modifica- 
tions. The presidential program was essentially dedicated to the 
immediate and relatively painless restoration of the Southern 
States to their erstwhile position in the Union. 

In the two years after the war during which the presidents 
dominated the Reconstruction process, Congressional opposi- 
tion was steadily building, and in the eventual struggle to wrest 
control from the executive, the Radical-dominated Congress was 
motivated by several impulses. There were, first of all, those who 
felt strongly that Reconstruction was properly a function of 
Congress; because of this, the ensuing tug of war was actually 
one phase of the continuing struggle between the executive and 
legislative branches over formulation of policy. In addition, there 
were those who sincerely felt that the presidential program, with 
its emphasis on leniency, was a mistake; that the South deserved 
a more severe punishment for her misdeeds. There were also 
those who saw in the Reconstruction program a tremendous 
political potential, an opportunity to create Republican state 
governments in the South, thus assuring the ascendency of their 
party on the national scene. For whatever reasons, this opposi- 
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tion eventually solidified and in March, 1867, as a result of a 
series of laws known collectively as the Reconstruction Acts, the 
overall direction of the program of restoration was abruptly 
taken out of the hands of the President and assumed by Congress. 

On the same day the first Reconstruction Act was passed, 
Congress also enacted a bill abolishing all militia forces in the 
Southern States.1 The timing of this law was a reflection of more 
than mere coincidence for this militia prohibition had a specific 
purpose. By eliminating existing armed counter-forces in these 
areas, it was felt that a milieu more favorable to the realization of 
the Radical plan for a Republican South would be created. But 
as these new Republican state governments were organized under 
the processes of the Reconstruction Acts, the Radicals were faced 
with the unhappy realization that it was one thing to create a 
government but quite another thing to maintain it. Because of 
the implacable hostility of many Southern whites to these newly- 
created governments, the Radicals realistically saw the urgent 
need for some sort of protective force to assure their perpetua- 
tion. In answer to this need, the Radicals, in spite of their re- 
cently enacted prohibition, sponsored the formation in the South- 
ern States of loyal militia forces which, through a combination 
of local circumstances, developed into a ‘“‘negro militia.” Whites, 
in varying numbers, also belonged to these units, and though 
specific figures are not available, the evidence suggests that the 
heaviest concentrations of negro troops were in Arkansas, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas. Yet in spite of the 
fact that both races participated in the movement, it was stigma- 
tized as “‘negro militia.” Although these troops were neither 
organized nor employed with uniformity throughout the South,? 
in states where they were active, they became inextricably in- 
volved in the outbreaks of racial violence which were a pre- 
eminent characteristic of the Reconstruction period. 

In ‘Texas, the negro militia movement was closely associated 
with the political career of Edmund J. Davis, Radical governor 
of the state from 1870 to 1874. Davis had migrated with his fam- 


1Congressional Globe, g3gth Cong., 2nd Sess., 127. 

2Virginia and Georgia had no regularly organized state forces; Alabama and 
Florida confined their activities merely to planning. In the other seven states, 
troops were organized and employed in varying degrees. 
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ily from Florida to Texas in the 1830's and prior to the Civil 
War had enjoyed a successful jaw practice in Corpus Christi, 
Brownsville, and Laredo. When war came, he remained a stead- 
fast Unionist, recruited troops for the United States Army and 
eventually attained the rank of brigadier general in that organ- 
ization.* After the war, he served as delegate to the Constitution- 
al Convention of 1866 and as presiding officer of the Convention 
of 1868-1869, during which time he began active agitation for 
the formation of militia forces. Immediately after presentation 
ot a report by the Committee on Lawlessness, Davis gave his sup- 
port to a resolution to Congress requesting permission to organ- 
ize a loyal militia, insisting that without such a force, the pro- 
visional government remained ‘“‘powerless.”* No such authority 
was granted by Congress, however, and at the time of Davis’ in- 
auguration in early 1870, the state was still without a protective 
force, a deficiency which the governor immediately set out to 
rectify. On April 26, 1870, in one of his first messages to the 
Texas Legislature, Davis recommended passage of a militia act. 
Che legislature answered the governor’s request by drawing up 
not one but two bills; it was proposed to organize not only a 
state militia but a state police force as well. These two bills were 
considered jointly and precipitated a fierce debate. Supporters 
of these measures defended them on the grounds that they were 
necessary for the re-establishment of law and order in Texas; the 
opposition bitterly condemned them for deliberately creating a 
“military despotism,” giving to the governor powers of “supreme 
dictation,” and debasing the civil authority.’ One prominent Re- 
publican openly joined the opposition because of his expressed 
fear of the concentration of so much power into the hands of one 
man. With almost prophetic insight, he warned his Republican 
colleagues of the danger of their course." In order to offset such 
defections, the Radicals assured passage of their two bills by 


3’W. P. Webb and H. Bailey Carroll (eds.), The Handbook of Texas (2 vols.; 
Austin, 1952), I, 469-470. 

4Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 40th Cong., 2nd Sess. (Serial No. 1319), Docu- 
ment No. 109, p. 6. 

5For summary of this debate, see Marion H. Farrow, The Rise of Democrats to 
Power in Texas, 1872-1876 (Master's thesis, University of Texas, 1940), 28. 

6Speech of Senator Webster Flanagan quoted in Daily Austin Republican, June 
18, 1870. 
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having several conservative senators placed under arrest and ex- 
cluded from the chamber while the vote was being taken.’ 

The Militia Act, as eventually passed, authorized the forma- 
tion of a military force composed of men between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five, divided into two components; the State 
Guards, or active duty troops, were to be enrolled, armed, and 
drilled in each county; the Reserve Militia was to furnish a reser- 
voir of manpower for emergency mobilization. The governor 
was made ex officio commander-in-chief and was given explicit 
power to call out the militia whenever, in his view, such action 
seemed warranted. He was further empowered to assess and col- 
lect taxes from troublesome counties in order to defray militia 
costs therein. His personal grip on the militia was further 
strengthened by placing in his hands complete control over the 
selection of officers.* 

Reaction to the militia law was instantaneous. Davis’ oppon- 
ents hastily forwarded a petition to Congress seeking relief, claim- 
ing that the act created a standing army, and pointing out that 
his actions were in violation of existing law.® Not all sentiment 
was opposed to the militia, however, for the governor received 
the following encouraging communication from a negro politi- 
cian in Hopkins County: “All the Union mens of this county 
is proud of the militia and Police law and hopes you will inforce 
them. We have many roughies here should be tried by the mili- 
tary.’’?° 

In spite of the existing federal law which prohibited the forma- 
tion of militia forces in the Southern States, but apparently with 
the tacit approval of Congress, Davis began to organize his force. 
His first act was to appoint to the dual post of adjutant general 
and chief of police an ex-Union Army officer, James Davidson,” 


7Senate Journal of the Twelfth Legislature of the State of Texas (Austin, 1870) , 
248-249. 

SH. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 
1898) , VI, 185. 

*Daily Austin Republican, July 27, 1870. 

10Letter from A. P. Brown to E. J. Davis, quoted in J. Mason Brewer, Negro 
Legislators of Texas (Dallas, 1935), 57-58. 

11Appointment dated June 24, 1870 (MS., Executive Record Book No. 284, Texas 
State Library, Austin) . 
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an act which brought forth this comment from the administra- 
tion newspaper: 


We predict that General Davidson will make his office anything but 
a sinecure, and we advise felons, assassins, desperadoes and their 
abettors, to act, if they are wise, upon the theory that if peace is not 
thoroughly kept, somebody will get hurt.’ 


Under Davidson’s guidance, the recruiting was begun. Thirty- 
nine companies of State Guards were enrolled containing ap- 
proximately thirty-five hundred officers and men, a considerable 
number of whom were Negroes.’* Negro participation was less 
a result of Radical planning than of existing local circumstances. 
As one recruiting officer reported: “In raising volunteers for my 
command I found only eight or nine white citizens who showed 
a willingness to offer their services, consequently colored men 
were selected for the duty. Many hundreds more than were re- 
quired offered their services. .. .""** In order to arm the militia, 
four pieces of artillery and five hundred and twenty Springfield 
rifles were obtained from the Federal government, one thousand 
Remington rifles were purchased in the North, and some fifteen 
hundred carbines which had been procured for frontier defense 
were borrowed from the state.’ 

The organization and arming of the militia were accompanied 
by a deluge of denunciations from the conservatives, who de- 
scribed the new force as ‘‘a standing army of negro soldiers and 
mercenary hirelings.’’* Many unsettling reports such as the fol- 
lowing one from Cotton Gin, Texas, reached the governor: 


. the Rebs is threatning to Resist the militia if they are organized 
in this county Some of them are getting pretty sasey and some is 
trying to seduse the Republican party. ... they give me a good cusing 
once and a while and threatning to Kill me.‘7 


12Daily State Journal (Austin), June 26, 1870. 

13Report of the Adjutant General of the State of Texas, 1870 (Austin, 1870), 6. 

14A. G. Malloy to J. Davidson, October 22, 1871, Martial Law in Limestone 
County, 1871-1873 (MS., Reconstruction Papers, Texas State Library, Austin) . 

15Report of the Adjutant General of the State of Texas, 1872 (Austin, 1873), 6; 
Daily Austin Republican, January 20, 1871. 

16Democratic Statesman (Austin), September 5, 1871. 

17James King to E. J. Davis, June 14, 1870 (MS., E. J. Davis file, Governor's 
Letters, Texas State Library, Austin) . 
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In spite of this continuing opposition, Davis persevered in car- 
rying to completion his militia project. 

The subsequent career of the militia in Texas can be divided 
into two separate and distinct periods. The first phase lasted from 
its beginnings in 1870 to the spring of 1873, when the Thirteenth 
Legislature drastically revised the militia law. The second period 
of activity, concentrated in the month of January, 1874, centered 
about the short but exceedingly bitter struggle between Davis 
and Richard Coke for control of the State House. 

During the earlier period, militia activity was directly con- 
nected with the State Police which had been created at the same 
time as the militia. The smoldering resentment which was gen- 
erated by the very existence of this body was further heightened 
by the fact that many of its officers were Negroes. In attempting 
to perform assigned duties, these negro policemen met with de- 
termined resistance that not infrequently erupted into violence. 
When these uprisings were so serious as to be beyond control of 
the civil authorities, militia units were placed on a war footing 
and sent in to force gubernatorial declarations of martial law. 

The first of these disturbances occurred in Madison County 
in November, 1870. In the wake of a local uprising against the 
State Police, it was rumored that several of these officials had 
been murdered by a mob of desperadoes who had freely ex- 
pressed their intention to “kill every Radical in Madison 
County and then go down and clean out Grimes County.’’'* 
Governor Davis sent his adjutant general and three hundred 
State Guards to Madisonville to quell the riot. Order was easily 
restored and the troops were rapidly withdrawn from the area. 

Shortly thereafter, in January, 1871, it became imperative to 
employ the militia in Hill County where the State Police at- 
tempted to arrest two persons for the murder of two freedmen. 
Acting upon a rumor that the suspects were hiding out in the 
home of J. J. Gathings, the police, without a search warrant, 
forcibly entered and searched the premises. Finding that the fugi- 
tives had in the meantime escaped, the police immediately took 
up the pursuit. While searching the neighboring countryside, 
the policemen were themselves captured by a group of irate citi- 


18Flake’s Daily Bulletin (Galveston) , November 18, 1870. 
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zens and arrested on the charge of illegal entry. Spurred on by 
fear of mob violence, they escaped and hurriedly transmitted to 
their superiors a report of conditions in Hill County. The adju- 
tant general hastened to the scene, and after surveying the situa- 
tion, requested that the governor proclaim martial law. This was 
done, and State Guards were ordered in. Davidson arrested Gath- 
ings and several other leaders and assessed them $3,000 to defray 
costs of militia activities.’ 

A more serious incident occurred in that same month which 
resulted in a proclamation of martial law in Walker County. 
L. H. McNelly, later to become a prominent Texas Ranger, was 
in command of a detachment of State Police which had been sent 
into the county to investigate the brutal slaying of a freedman, 
Sam Jenkins. McNelly arrested four suspects and brought them 
to trial. One was released; the other three were found guilty as 
charged. The announcement of these findings turned the court- 
room into a shooting gallery. The prisoners, using guns smug- 
gled to them by friends and sympathizers, opened fire and a gen- 
eral melee ensued. McNelly and another policeman were shot 
down, the judge and the district attorney were sent scurrying for 
cover, while the prisoners, aided by a sizable body of townsmen, 
escaped. When an effort was made to summon a posse, only two 
persons could be found who showed a willingness to be depu- 
tized.*° When this incident was reported to the governor, he 
promptly proclaimed martial law and sent Adjutant General 
Davidson and a militia unit into Walker County to restore or- 
der.*! Davidson immediately set up a military commission, before 
which some twenty citizens were tried. One of the escaped pris- 
oners, Nat Outlaw, was captured, tried by the commission, and 
sentenced to five years imprisonment. Governor Davis, after re- 
viewing the case, pardoned Outlaw, who thereupon filed suit on 
grounds of false imprisonment and was awarded $20,000 dam- 


19Report of Adjutant General Davidson to Governor Davis in Daily State Journal 
(Austin) , February 10, 1871. 

20Jbid. A complete report of the incident was made on January 25, 1871, to 
Governor Davis by W. E. Horne. 

21Proclamation dated January 20, 1871 (MS., Executive Record Book No. 284, 
Texas State Library, Austin). Martial law in Walker County was continued for 
two months, finally being revoked on March 20, 1871. 
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ages.”* Martial law was continued in Walker County for sixty 
days, and an assessment was levied and collected in the county 
to pay expenses of troops quartered there. 

The last fierce outbreak of this sort occurred in September, 
1871. On the last day of that month, in the town of Groesbeck, 
a citizen was shot and killed by a negro policeman in a barroom 
brawl. A wave of excitement swept through the town as the citi- 
zens armed themselves and prepared to attack the police. ““Law- 
lessness and mobocracy prevailed,’’** complained the mayor, who 
allowed himself to be cajoled by the townspeople into issuing a 
warrant for the arrest of two state policemen on the charge of 
murder. As the tension continued to mount, the governor or- 
dered a detachment of two hundred militia-men to proceed to 
the disturbed area,** and on the following day issued a proclama- 
tion of martial law in both Limestone and Freestone counties.*® 
As had been the case in Walker County, a military tribunal was 
convened and an assessment was levied against the inhabitants.”¢ 

These incidents contributed to a growing anti-administration 
sentiment, the intensity of which was in no way lessened by the 
governor’s indiscreet use of negro troops for political purposes. 
For example, on August g, 1871, just prior to a scheduled elec- 
tion, Davis issued a remarkable proclamation giving explicit in- 
structions to prospective voters. He forbade loitering, assembling, 
shouting, jeering, drinking, and carrying firearms, and he in- 
structed peace officers, State Guards, or militia on duty at the 
polls to enforce compliance with his instructions.** A storm of 
protest followed. The proclamation was denounced as subversive 
of liberty and repeated demands were made upon Davis to with- 
draw it.?* His refusal to comply merely added fuel to the flames. 


22Daily State Journal (Austin) April 9g, 1872. 

23A, Zadez to J. W. Oliver, October 5, 1871. Martial Law in Limestone County, 
1871-1873 (MS., Reconstruction Papers, Texas State Library, Austin) . 

24E. J. Davis to A. G. Malloy, October 8, 1871, in ibid. 

25Proclamation issued on October g, 1871 (MS., Executive Record Book No. 284, 
Texas State Library, Austin) . 

26The military commission was convened on October 14, 1871, by means of Special 
Order No. 71, Adjutant General of Texas, Martial Law in Limestone County, 
1871-1873 (MS., Reconstruction Papers, Texas State Library, Austin) . 

27Daily State Journal (Austin), August 13, 1871. 

28House Miscellaneous Documents, 42nd Cong., 2nd Sess. (Serial No. 1526), 
Document No. 163, p. 256. 
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The untimely defalcation of the adjutant general furnished 
yet another opportunity for the conservatives to pillory the 
militia project. In November, 1872, Davidson absconded with 
over $30,000 of the state’s money,*" and his subsequent flight 
to Belgium gave uncomfortable support to the conservative's 
repeated assertions as to the improbability of the generals “vol- 
untary return to the scene of his late brilliant milita:y opera- 
tions.’”*° ‘To fill this embarrassing vacancy, Davis appointed his 
nephew, Frank L. Britton,*? who doubled as the governor’s pri- 
vate secretary.” 

Opposition to the governor's military establishment continued 
to grow and was more frequently and fervently voiced. In late 
September, 1871, a coalition of Democrats and conservative Re- 
publicans held a Tax-Payer’s Convention in Austin. In addition 
to its indictment of the Davis administration’s fiscal policies, the 
convention denounced the militia bill in extremely harsh lan- 
guage, and dispatched a protest to the Texas legislature request- 
ing immediate repeal of the obnoxious law which made possible 
the existence of an army composed of “pets, favorites, and tools 
of the Governor.”** Undoubtedly, this anti-militia sentiment was 
a factor in the election of November 5-8, 1872, one result of 
which was the restoration of Democratic control, though by a 
slender margin, of both houses of the legislature. When this 
newly-elected Thirteenth Legislature convened on January 14, 
1873, the first order of business was revision of the military status 
quo in Texas. The State Police law was repealed over the gov- 
ernor’s veto,** and the Militia Act was so amended as to deprive 
the executive of the power to declare martial law.** Existing 
militia units were not abolished, but the area of their operations 


2°Clarence P. Denman, “The Office of Adjutant General in Texas, 1835-1881,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXVIII, 302-323. See also Report of the Adjutant 
General of the State of Texas, 1872, p. 5. 

80Democratic Statesman (Austin) , December 31, 1872. 

51Report of the Adjutant General of the State of Texas, 1872, p. 2. 

82Executive Record Book No. 284 (MS., Texas State Library, Austin) . 

ee of the Tax-Payer’s Convention of the State of Texas (Galveston, 
1871). 

34Daily Democratic Statesman (Austin), April 23, 1873. 

%5Gammel (comp.), Laws of Texas, VII, 456. 
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was deliberately circumscribed. With this legislative curtailment, 
the first phase of militia activity in Texas came to an end. 

The second phase occurred as an aftermath of the state election 
of December, 1873, in which Judge Richard Coke, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, handily defeated Davis for the governorship. 
Davis, determined to hold on to his office in spite of his defeat at 
the polls, attempted to have the election results set aside on the 
grounds that the election had been held under the auspices of an 
unconstitutional law. In justification of his assertions, Davis 
pointed out that the Texas Constitution provided that elections 
were to be held at county seats until otherwise provided by law, 
and that polling places were to be kept open for four days. Sig- 
nificantly enough, in the Constitution those two provisions were 
separated only by a semi-colon. The election law, passed in 
March, 1873, and under the terms of which the election was ac- 
tually held, made provision for elections to be held in each pre- 
cinct and for the polls to be open one day rather than four.** 
Davis claimed that the legislature possessed the authority to 
change the place of voting, since this was expressly provided for 
in the Constitution; but he insisted that it had no authority 
whatsoever to change the number of days the polls were to be 
kept open. His argument was based on the assumption that the 
semi-colon between the two provisions was proof that the Con- 
stitution had two separate and distinct objects in mind. 

On January 5, 1874, the Texas Supreme Court, in what has 
became known as the Semicolon Case, handed down a decision 
supporting Davis’ position, stating that the recent election was 
unconstitutional.*? This decision was obviously based more on 
politics than on punctuation since Davis, himself, had earlier ap- 
proved the election law. Nonetheless, on the basis of the court’s 
findings, Davis publicly announced that he would not yield the 
ofice. The Democrats were determined to install their man, how- 
ever, and the conservative press insistently urged that “the new 
legislature should meet and inaugurate the new Governor.””** 


36Daily Democratic Statesman (Austin) , January 6, 1874. 





87For full account of the Semicolon Case, see George E. Shelley, ‘““The Semicolon 
Court of Texas,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLVIII, 449-468. 
38Daily Democratic Statesman (Austin) , January 6, 1874. 
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With the arrival of Coke in Austin on January 8, 1874, tension 
in the capital mounted alarmingly.” 

On Monday, January 12, Davis warned the assembling Demo- 
crats not to attempt to assume the position they claimed. As this 
warning was deliberately ignored, Davis, impressed by the gravity 
of the situation, sought aid from the Federal authorities. In an- 
swer to his urgent appeal, President U. S. Grant refused flatly to 
send troops, suggesting with a touch of hypocrisy, that Davis 
“yield to the verdict of the people.’’*® Thus abandoned by the 
national Republicans, Davis, left to his own devices, barricaded 
himself in the State House protected by a hastily improvised 
negro militia force.*' On that same night, a Coke supporter, see- 
ing that the lower floor of the State House was occupied by Davis’ 
troops, secured a pass-key and surreptitiously took possession of 
the legislative chambers on the second floor.*? On the following 
morning, the newly-elected Fourteenth Legislature was organ- 
ized. Davis refused to recognize this body, claiming that the 
Thirteenth Legislature, then meeting in the basement of the 
same building, was the official state legislature. The already con- 
fused situation was appreciably worsened when, on January 15, 
Coke was officially inaugurated.** Texas then had not only two 
legislatures but two governors as well. 

The forty-eight hour period following Coke’s inauguration 
was one of continual crisis as partisan feeling reached an ominous 
level. Reinforcements for Davis continued to arrive in the city 
and were issued arms from the state arsenal.* The Travis Rifles, 
a local volunteer military company, were called out by Davis but 
further confounded the confusion by offering their services to 
Coke instead,** thereby transforming Austin into an armed 
camp. Davis wisely closed down all saloons in the city,** an act 


39Tbid., January 9, 1874. 

40New York Herald, January 13, 1874. 

41[bid., January 17, 1874. 

42For an excellent account of the Coke-Davis struggle see William Curtis Nunn, 
Texas During the Administration of E. J. Davis (Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
‘Texas, 1938), 164. 

48Daily Democratic Statesman (Austin) , January 16, 1874. 
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ot considerable shrewdness calculated to lower the martial spirit 
on both sides. In spite of such precautions, several incidents 
occurred which came dangerously near to provoking hostilities. 
Within the State House, both groups were kept on edge by the 
flow of taunts and insults which passed from one to the other.* 
A threat by Davis’ soldiers to shoot Coke supporters who used 
the stairway to the second floor brought excitement, at one point, 
to fever pitch.*” On another occasion, a clash was barely averted 
when both sides maneuvered to gain control of the cannon lo- 
cated on the State House grounds. The greatest threat to peace, 
however, arose as a result of the Coke force's attempt to seize 
the state arsenal. The mayor of Austin, accompanied by the 
Travis Rifles, marched to the arsenal and demanded the sur- 
render of all arms stored there. While these negotiations were 
under way, a squad of Davis’ negro militiamen arrived and cap- 
tured the mayor. The Travis Rifles, thereupon, prepared to open 
fire on the Negroes, but this was prevented by an earnest appeal 
from the mayor himself, who then lectured his captors, telling 
them that if they were not gone from the arsenal within sixty 
minutes, they would “all be dead men.’’** The militiamen held 
a hasty council of war, then answered that they would hold the 
arsenal or “die on the door sill.’ They later reconsidered, how- 
ever, and evacuated the building. Amidst such confusion and 
tension, the avoidance of open conflict was an amazing accom- 
plishment which was achieved only because neither side reallv 
wanted a collision. Davis, on the one hand, was justifiably alarmed 
at the prospect of a race war; the Democrats, on the other, feared 
that an outbreak of violence might cause Grant to change his 
mind and sanction Federal intervention. 

On the afternoon of January 16, a delegation from the Four- 
teenth Legislature conferred with Davis in his basement head- 
quarters, and as a direct result of this meeting, a truce was ar- 
ranged. The Radical leader agreed to disband his troops, and 


47Daily Democratic Statesman (Austin), January 16, 1874. 
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from that moment, his ultimate defeat was assured. In one last 
spasm of desperation, he again telegraphed Grant for support 
and when the President reiterated his refusal to send troops,” 
Davis’ resistance collapsed. At noon on January 19, 1874, Coke 
took formal possession of the executive offices; Radical rule had 
come to an end in ‘Texas. 

In retrospect, it appears that the negro militia movement was 
not nearly so active in Texas as it was in several other Southern 
States. The basic reason for this was the co-existence of the State 
Police, a unique organization created at the same time as the 
militia, and to which was assigned many of the unpleasant chores 
which in other states made the militia seem particularly ob- 
noxious. Because of this peculiar agency, militia activity in 
Texas was restricted to enforcing martial law in areas where 
disturbances were beyond control of the police, and, after aboli- 
tion of the State Police, to supporting the Radical governor in 
his abortive efforts to maintain possession of the State House 
after having been defeated at the polls. While it is perfectly 
true that the militia in Texas was never really effective in ac- 
complishing its objectives, the movement was by no means in- 
significant. In fact, it is in no small measure attributable to the 
annoying activities and racial implications of the militia move- 
ment that the Davis regime was able to establish its unenviable 
reputation as one of the least popular administrations in Texas 


history. 


5tNew York Herald, January 18, 1874. 








Che Indigenous Indians of the 
Lower Trinity Area of Cetas 


MARVIN C. BURCH 


HE History of the Indian inhabitants of the lower Trinity 

River region and the surrounding area in Texas is some- 

what confused by the limitations of the various accounts 
of them. These accounts do not always adhere to common ter- 
minologies or geographical limits, and the student is left in some 
instances to mere assumptions. Early travelers and explorers, of 
course, were handicapped by the wild nature of the country, 
the limited areas of explorations, and the limitations of lan- 
guage. Indian tribes themselves were often on the move in 
search of food, and this gave the explorer no assurance of their 
permanent dwelling places. It is possible, however, to piece to- 
gether a general concept of the Indians in the lower Trinity re- 
gion by a study of the various accounts that have been pre- 
served. 

The territory of southeastern Texas and southwestern Louisi- 
ana was the home of several Indian tribes whose similarity of 
language and customs caused them to be grouped under the gen- 
eral name of Attacapan. The Attacapan tribes had their own 
distinctive tribal names as well. The most important of these 
were the Attacapa, the Orcoquiza, the Opelousa, the Bidai, the 
Deadose, and the Patiri. Of these, the Attacapa lived in Louisi- 
ana and Texas, and the Bidai, Orcoquiza, and others lived in 
rather vaguely defined areas of the lower Trinity River region.' 

Certain dialects of the Attacapan language were spoken from 
Vermillion Bay and Bayou Teche in Louisiana westward to Gal- 
veston Bay and the area on both sides of the Trinity River, as 
far north as Bidai Creek. The western group of the Attacapa 





1John R. Swanton, “Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley and Adjacent 
Coast of the Gulf of Mexico,” Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 43 (Wash- 
ington, 1911), 35; Frederick Webb Hodge (ed.), Handbook of American Indians 
North of Mexico (2 vols.; Washington, 1907), I, 114. 
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consisted in the main of the Orcoquiza, Bidai, Deadose, and 
others of lesser importance. Herbert E. Bolton has shown that 
these western tribes were Attacapan.? 

The name Attacapa is of Chotaw derivation and means can- 
nibal: hatak ‘“‘man” and apa “eats.”” The Attacapa and Karanka- 
wa seem to have merited this term more than did their neigh- 
bors. Many of the early maps show southwestern Louisiana and 
the entire coast of Texas to be occupied by ‘‘wandering canni- 
bal tribes.” The name Attacapa itself is often thought to have 
been applied in a general and indefinite sense to all these canni- 
bal tribes. As far as is known the term Attacapa has never been 
applied to any Indians besides those in this area. John Sibley, 
Indian agent for the Orleans territory from 1805 to 1814, de- 
clared that the term “cannibal” was no more applicable to them 
than to their neighbors.* 

In 1698, the Attacapa, together with the Orcoquiza, Bidai, 
and others, had a population of about 3,500, including 1,000 
warriors and about 400 cabins; about half of the population was 
in Southeastern Texas. By 1908 there were nine Louisiana Atta- 
capa living, and all the other tribes, including those along the 
lower Trinity, were practically extinct.‘ 

The country occupied by the Attacapa was not encroached 
upon by white colonists until the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. In their wild and unspoiled state these Indians lived in 
scattered villages and roamed about hunting and fishing. The 
Attacapa frequented and were closely associated with the pine 
forests of the Gulf Coast from Louisiana to Texas.’ 

Short accounts of the mythology and customs of the Chiti- 
macha and Attacapa Indians of Louisiana have been preserved 


*Tbid., II, 437-438; Herbert Eugene Bolton, Texas in the Middle Eighteenth 
Century (Berkeley, 1915). 3. 

’Swanton, “Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley,” Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 43, p. 360; Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, I, 115; 
Albert S. Gatschet and John R. Swanton, “A Dictionary of the Atakapa Language,” 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin ro8 (Washington, 1932), 107; John Sibley, 
“Historical Sketches of the Several Indian Tribes in Louisiana,” American State 
Papers, Indian Affairs (Washington, 1832), IV, 724. 

4Swanton, “Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley,” Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 43, pp. 43-45. 
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and serve to throw some light on the lives of these people. Vocab- 
ularies of the two languages have likewise been preserved. Mar- 
tin Duralde, or some person from whom he copied, is respon- 
sible for one of the earliest known accounts of these Indians. 
Dr. Albert S. Gatschet, at a later date, compiled a dictionary of 
the Attacapa language. Two copies of the account of the customs 
and mythology of both the Chitimacha and the Attacapa Indians 
are known to have been made. Both the Chitimacha and the 
Attacapa sections were signed by Duralde, but Gatschet states 
that the vocabularies themselves were originally collected by a 
man named Murray. Duralde implied that he himself was re- 
sponsible for the Attacapa words and mythology. What little is 
known of Attacapa ethnology is to be found in Duralde’s let- 
ter cited in connection with the Chitimacha, written on April 
23, 1802. It applies particularly to the eastern Attacapas. It is not 
known whether the beliefs of the western Attacapa—Bidai, 
Orcoquiza, and the like—were the same. It is true, however, that 
some of the Chitimacha stories were known to the western groups, 
which leads to the probability that there was little difference in 
the beliefs of the eastern and western groups.° 
According to the Attacapa section: 


The Attacapas pretend that they are come out of the sea, that a 
prophet or man inspired by God laid down the rules of conduct of 
their first ancestors which consisted in not doing any evil. They 
believe in an author of all things: that those who do well go above, 
and that those who do evil descend under the earth into the shades. 
They speak of a deluge which swallowed up men, animals, and the 
land, and it was only those who resided along a high land or moun- 
tain (that of San Antonio, if we may judge) who escaped this 
calamity. 

According to their law a man ceased to bear his own name as soon 
as he has a child born, and he is then called “the father of such a 
boy,” giving the name of the child. If the child dies the father again 
assumes his own name. The women alone are charged with the chores 
of the field and of the household. 

The mounds according to them were intended to elevate and dis- 
tinguish the dwellings of the chiefs, and were thrown up under the 
supervision of the women. . 


6Swanton, “Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley,” Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 43, pp. 356-363. 
TIbid., 363. 
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The Attacapa lived mostly on fish and practiced about the 
same customs and habits as neighboring tribes in spite of dif- 
ferences in physical characteristics. This similarity in practices 
was determined in large measure by climate and local condition. 
All had similar methods of cooking and preparing fish; all went 
bareheaded and barefooted. The religious and tribal customs of 
the Attacapa bore a close resemblance to those of their neigh- 
bors.* 

The Attapaca were skilled fishermen. They frequented the 
near-by coastal waters in frail dugouts, never daring to venture 
far into the Gulf. They did not employ the bow and arrow ex- 
tensively in fishing, but depended principally upon spears and 
darts. These they could handle with great skill. Bone-tipped 
darts were used for short distances and were equipped with 
floats. The heavier flint-tipped harpoon had a wooden float at- 
tached to a thong which made it possible for the Indian to re- 
trieve his weapon as well as to tire out a wounded fish, Flounders 
were speared by torchlight with a short-handled dart tipped with 
a bundle of sharp fish bones.’ 

Oysters were gathered from salt water lagoons with rakes made 
of two strong poles, curved at the ends and interlaced with strong 
vines. The heaps of oyster shells which accumulated in the vil- 
lage were piled in a mound and served as an elevated base for 
the lodge of the head man or shaman."° 

Flounders were cooked whole in a pit with the fish being 
placed one above the other. Small fish of all kinds were dried by 
being hung on reeds and smoked over banked fires. Fish pro- 
vided an article of barter with interior tribes, by whom they 
were considered a delicacy." 

Some fish, also, were trapped in small lagoons which were 
subject to tidal overflow. The shaman powdered dry roots or 
herbs in a wooden mortar and sprinkled the powder upon the 
surface of the lagoon. In a short time the stupefied fish would 


‘Joseph O. Dyer, The Lake Charles Atakapas (Cannibals) Period of 1817-1820 
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rise to the surface where they were killed with paddles by the 
Indians. 

Colonel Warren D. C. Hall visited an Attacapa village several 
times in 1817, 1818, and 1819 in journeying from Bolivar to 
Calcasieu. “His knowledge of Indian customs, and his observa- 
tions of race characteristics, were accurate and reliable.” Early 
in 1817 the Attacapa village in Louisiana contained forty “‘miser- 
able dirty huts.” The chiefs and shamans had dwellings upon 
oyster mounds. These huts were somewhat larger than the other 
huts of the village. The people possessed no temple and no reli- 
gious ceremonials except the “Chi” dance, which was patterned 
after the dance of the Karankawa, and they had no food taboos. 
The men were short, with large heads, dark skin, and prominent 
facial features “of an unpleasant cast.” They had high cheek bones 
and protruding lips. They copied the Karankawa closely in hunt- 
ing, fishing, cooking, and dancing. In fact, they copied the Ka- 
rankawa rather than their kinsmen living away from the coast. 
Head deformations, cuts on nose and chin, and tattooing were 
noticeable, especially among the older members. These Indians 
used the yaupon leaves to make a beverage, but they did not 
drink large quantities of the tea ‘as was the case in the ceremoni- 
als of the Trinity River Indians.” They probably drank it at cer- 
tain times or seasons to cleanse the system.’* 

James O. Dyer, in one of his historical accounts, says that it 
was a custom of some Gulf Coast Indians to change their names 
on the birth of a male heir, or when the heir became famous. 
The Attacapa called themselves after their sons. One illustration 
concerns itself with a visit by some Indians to Jean Laffite’s camp 
on Galveston Island. The Coke clan lived some fifteen miles 
from the camp. The head man had some twenty years before 
adopted the name of his first-born son, Hai-a or Shark. The 
father’s name thus became Ka-hai-a or Father of the Shark. As a 
result of the son’s exploits he received the name Hai-a-wai or 
Shark Killer, and his father upon adopting the new name became 
Ka-hai-a-wai or Father of the Shark Killer. The term wa-i was 
of interest to ethnologists since it really meant man or people 
who kill, or else warrior. The term was, therefore, the testi- 
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monial of many of the Gulf Coast tribes—Karankawai, Tonkawaz, 
and the like. The Attacapa at this particular period were a gen- 
tle and timid people, but undoubtedly had become less aggres- 
sive than formerly. The early French visitors to their territory 
spoke of their “valor and propensity to eat the body of their 
slain enemy.’’"* 

Dyer attributes other information about the Attacapa to a 
Greek trader connected with Laffite’s camp on Galveston Island. 
From this trader it was learned that the shaman’s hut was taboo 
to everyone. The trader’s venture into one of them brought 
him a blow on the head by an unknown attacker. In the hut 
he saw many snake skins, feathers, and fancy shells together 
with curios of varied descriptions. In baskets on one side of the 
hut were found human skulls and bones, leading to the suppo- 
sition that it was a custom of the tribe to exhume the bodies of 
the dead, after a few months, and clean and pack the bones in 
a basket. 

The chief articles of trade of these Indians were mil, moss, and 
pinal. A mil was simply a bundle of dried or smoked fish. Moss 
was gathered from trees near at hand and was in considerable 
demand at Galveston Island for use as bedding. Pinal was hard 
stone or flint which was in great demand among the Karankawa 
along the coast toward the southwest." 

Dyer says that the Lake Charles Attacapa used a Caddoan 
dialect in communicating with the whites, though they possibly 
had their own tongue. A few of their words, principally those 
@, were the same as ancient Karankawan words.* 


It is said that the Attacapa were too lazy to tan animal or 


relating to fishin 


fish skins. They depended on tribes to the north of them for 
pottery. They obtained conical or globular oil jugs from the 
Karankawa. These were quite serviceable to the canoe voyager 
when fitted into cane frames. The Attacapa furnished the In- 
dians to the north of them with shark’s teeth, marine curios, 
dried or smoked fish, feathers, and seaweed. This last article 
was used as a medicine. The plumes of the heron, crane, and 
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pelican, as well as those of wild geese, were much in demand 
among the northern tribes. The small breast feathers or eider 
down were obtained by inserting small hollow reeds between 
the skin and flesh of the breast and blowing in air. Feather pelts 
were removed in this way to prevent soiling the feathers with 
blood stains. These pelts were dried and used for ornamentation 
by the Creoles. Birds were killed with small, blunt arrows to 
prevent blood stains from getting on the white feathers.’* 

An Attacapan infant was strapped to a piece of wet bark which 
was bent to fit the body. The head was left free so that the moth- 
er could pick up the bundle and nurse the child without un- 
strapping it. Twice each day the Indian mother removed the 
infant to place fresh moss between its legs. Skull deformation 
was caused by placing the infant’s head on a hard rest. Colonel 
Hall seems to think that this deformation was not intentional 
but accidental. Women and wives were bartered for with other 
tribes since the men outnumbered the women. Whiskey or rum 
was always sufficient pay for a wife. The Attacapa along the 
Gulf Coast often gathered valuable wreckage on the shore which 
they traded to the whites for whiskey.” 

The Attacapa specialized in alligator dainties. After the alli- 
gator was disemboweled the belly skin was replaced and secured 
and the carcass was left whole. Along each side of the spine a 
long trench was made by removing the flesh. The carcass was 
then placed in a pit of red-hot oyster shells and covered with 
live charcoal. After a few hours the charred skin held the well- 
baked flesh as well as the oil that had gathered in the trenches. 
This oil was considered a delicacy and was kept in jugs for future 
uses. It was rubbed on the body to keep off mosquitoes and as a 
protection against sunburn. It also served to buoy swimmers. It 
was used as a fuel for lamps, which consisted of large shells with 
twisted moss for wicks. This oil had a highly unpleasing smell.*® 

It was after 1819 that Jane Long furnished information about 
the Attacapa. She considered them a filthy people. In her ac- 
count she recalled that the men, and sometimes the women, 
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wore a strong strap around their left wrists which served as a 
knife sheath to hold the weapon securely while fishing or swim- 
ming. Flounders and other fish, when cooked, were larded with 
alligator or fish fat. The Indians used long, sharp fish bones 
for skewers. Oysters in the shell were barbecued in a pit. Small 
fish were placed in the cavities of larger ones for baking. The 
women’s skirts were primitive. Skin was trimmed into a cir- 
cular shape with a round hole cut in the center. The garment 
was put on over the head and tied at the waist with a thong.’® 

After 1820, according to Dyer, the Attacapa were soon sur- 
rounded by white settlements. Those of the tribe who survived 
smallpox, syphilis, and tuberculosis were gradually absorbed by 
the white race. Late in the nineteenth century descendants of 
the Attacapa resided in Beaumont and Orange.”° 

The Orcoquiza or Trinity River Attacapa differed little from 
those living on the Calcasieu and Sabine. According to Dr. Gat- 
schet, the western Attacapa had many chiefs, one of which was 
head of all the rest. It was considered wrong to have more than 
one wife, and relatives were not allowed to inter-marry. Men 
and women alike wore long hair and dressed scantily. The In- 
dians decorated themselves with a red and white paint, changing 
to black to mourn the death of a relative.” 

The Attacapa followed the practice of combatting disease by 
having conjurers suck out the blood of the sick person. Sick- 
ness, it was thought, resulted from bad medicine. Another prac- 
tice in curing disease consisted of entering the house of a man 
who was ill and dancing all night, shaking gourd rattles. Con- 
jurers, who were called in to treat the sick were paid for their 
services. If death came it was attributed to something wicked. 

A dead person’s face was customarily covered before burial, 
and the door of his house was left open until after the funeral 
so that spirits could visit the dead. Burial in a grave followed a 
ceremonial dance, the grave being a long mound with a hole 
at the top to allow the spirit to come out. It is believed that the 
Attacapa never burned their dead. With the dead were ordinarily 


19/bid., 6. 
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buried his belongings such as beads, tobacco, rings, money, moc- 
casins, clothing, and—in case of a dead warrior—weapons. If a 
chief died his horse, saddle, and silver crown were all buried with 
him. The house of a dead person was burned and his relatives 
moved more than a mile from the place.” 

The green corn dance was an annual ceremony among the 
western Attacapa. Gatschet knew of two types of dances: the old 
people’s dance and the dance of the young men. The first was 
performed by the old men at night in the presence of the chief 
and was accompanied by singing. No fire was used in the center 
of the dancing arena as was the custom among the Choctaw. The 
other dance was performed by the young men and was non- 
religious. The dancers placed themselves on their knees and 
brought their arms around in circles before their faces from right 
to left and from left to right. This dance was performed once a 
month and lasted all night. It was not abandoned until about 
1850 or 1860.” 

At the present time it cannot be said with certainty that some 
objects found in lower East Texas are Attacapan in origin. Dr. 
Alex D. Krieger of the University of Texas, however, thinks 
they might be. It should be remembered that these Indians 
roamed about considerably and lived in villages only temporarily. 
They perhaps buried their dead in out-of-the-way places. Be- 
cause of the nature of the soil in the lower Trinity region and 
in all of lower East Texas, visited as it is by frequent overflows 
and rains and containing as it does an abundance of sub-surface 
water, much evidence of these people in the form of skeletons, 
basketry, and the like has been destroyed by decomposition.** 

There are various indications that Caplen and other scattered 
burial sites near Galveston are Attacapan in origin. Among the 
findings there are: (1) a large number of beads of the columella 
of conch shells, a few pendants, a tortoise shell rattle, red ochre 
lumps, and some artifacts formerly used by them; (2) flexed 
burials, bundle burials; (3) materials from camp sites, flint 
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chips, arrow heads, scarce beads of many kinds, and drills for 
beads. The mound at Caplen is in an area formerly occupied al- 
most entirely by the Attacapa. 

Blue and white trade beads found at Caplen indicate probable 
trade from Louisiana. Red ochre lumps give evidence of trade 
with the Assinai and Caddo to the north. These burials do not 
accord with Karankawan burial sites near Corpus Christi, if 
present available information about them is correct.** 

During an interview with Dr. Krieger the writer was told of 
other mounds along the Trinity itself, one near Anahuac and 
another near Woodville. He stated that mounds that have been 
opened have yielded up evidence of much older cultures than 
the Attacapa or other recent tribal inhabitants of the Gulf Coast 
region. Other burial sites have been excavated near Trinity Bay 
in Chambers County which give further evidence of the past in 
this area.*° 

The cultural traits of the Attacapa Indians naturally had many 
points of similarity with the cultural traits of the various Trinity 
River tribes which, as has been pointed out, were related to the 
Attacapa. Climate and local conditions invariably make for dif- 
ferences in social customs and practices without erasing entirely 
the traces of natural kinship. It is quite possible that some of 
the descriptions that have been given as relating to the Attacapa 
of the Gulf Coast may actually have been meant for the Orco- 
quiza of the lower Trinity. 

The Orcoquiza Indians lived near the mouth of the Trinity. 
Spanish traders who visited the lower Trinity region in 1755 
found four rancherias (villages) of Orcoquiza Indians, each 
headed by a chief. Calzones Colorado’s village was near the 
mouth of the Trinity and was the site of a presidio and mission 
during the period of Spanish occupation. Chief Cano’s village 
was on the San Jacinto River near the Arroyo Santa Rosa de 


25A M.. Woolsey and J. E. Pearce, “Field Notes on the Archaeology of Southeast 
Texas,” typescript in files of Department of Anthropology, University of Texas, 
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Alcazar, known presently as Spring Creek. El Gordo’s village was 
some twenty miles farther up the Santa Rosa. Beyond this point, 
perhaps to the northwest was Matio’s village. Of all these chiefs 
Canos was the only one who maintained friendly relations with 
the French, the others being nominally under Spanish influence.” 
It appears to Bolton that the Orcoquiza lived more to the west- 
ward than was generally believed. This was also true of the Atta- 
capa.** 

About all that is really known of the Orcoquiza language is 
the name of the tribe itself; the term, Yegsa, which the tribe ap- 
plied to the Spanish explorers; and Quiselpoo, the name of an 
Orcoquiza woman found in one of the mission records. These 
three words show a remarkable resemblance to words in the re- 
corded Attacapa language. Swanton gives Dr. H. FE. Bolton, then 
of the University of Texas, credit for these last two words. Until 
more evidence is obtained “the Orcoquisac may be classified as 
probably Atakapan.”’*° 

Probably one of the best early accounts of the Orcoquiza In- 
dians of the lower Trinity was that relating to the adventures of 
Francois Simons de Bellisle, an officer in the service of Louisiana 
who lived for several months among some Gulf Coast Indians, 
supposedly the Orcoquiza, as a slave. Bellisle was the only sur- 
viving member of a party that had gone ashore in Trinity Bay 
from the vessel, Maréchal d’Estrée. This was in 1720. The vessel. 
for some reason, sailed away and left the landing party stranded 
on the coast. All but Bellisle died from hunger and exposure. 
He wandered along the shore for two weeks after the death of 
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his last comrade. Finally he spied some Indians in dugouts going 
to an island in the bay to search for eggs in the sand. Hungering 
for human companionship of any kind, he set out in his canoe 
to join them. They acted as if they had never seen a white man 
before. He led them to his canoe where they proceeded to strip 
it of all its possessions—guns, swords, silver, clothing, and other 
things. They even stripped him of all his clothing and left him 
nude. He begged them for his clothes, but they only laughed at 
him and mocked him. Mosquitoes were bad, and he spent his 
first night of slavery in water up to his neck. 

The following morning the Indians forced him to go with 
them to a land where there were some other Indians. The dread- 
ful howling of the Indians upon their meeting made Bellisle fear 
for his life. They refused him food for a day and a half and then 
fed him boiled ‘‘potatoes.”’*° 

On one occasion the Indians went on a buffalo hunt to the 
prairies, loading Bellisle down with baggage and making him 
walk on a two days’ journey. When the party reached the hunting 
grounds the Indians killed buffalo. There was a fight with some 
other Indians in which the Orcoquiza killed one of their enemy 
and ate him. The party set out homeward in the morning with 
Bellisle plodding along with a load of meat, scarcely able to 
keep up. With the return of the party the women began a dance 
of joy lasting two days, holding in their hands a bone or nail 
of the slain enemy.” 

\bout 1756 the Orcoquiza numbered about five or six hun- 
dred. The Bidai nation to the north of them numbered about 
one hundred varriors. An epidemic in 1777 and 1778 wiped 
out a considerable number of them. Fray Francisco José de la 
Garza, a missionary, took advantage of the epidemic to save their 
souls. Most of those that died were baptized. Athanase de Mézi- 
eres, a lieutenant colonel in the Spanish service, in a letter to 
the viceroy on February 20, 1778, spoke concerning the Attacapa 
and Orcoquiza. He stated that these Indians were without fixec 
residences and did not cultivate the soil. Neither did they lik: 
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hard work nor any “arduous undertaking,” but depended upon 
other tribes for protection, never taking up arms except to kill 
game. He said that the Attacapa were ‘contiguous to and allied 
with” other wandering Indians, among whom were the Karan- 
kawa. By 1778, according to an official report, the Orcoquiza 
numbered about fifty warriors.* 

According to Bolton, who made a careful study of these and 
other coast Indians, the Orcoquiza lived in relatively fixed vil- 
lages but moved back and forth periodically, probably remaining 
inland during the winter. Agriculture was practiced to some ex- 
tent, but fish, fruit, and game of the forest provided their princi- 
pal diet. Deer and bear were plentiful, and trade in the skins 
and fat of these animals served as one of the main attractions 
to the French. There was a loose tribal organization which was 
indicated in part by the friendly leanings of Canos toward the 
French and the friendly adherence of the others to the Spanish. 
There was no chief over all the tribe. Joaquin de Orobio y Bas- 
terra, after his second tour of inspection of the area, reported 
a tribe of five villages with three hundred families or perhaps 
twelve hundred persons in all.** 

Dr. John Sibley, writing in 1805, gave the following sketch of 
the Orcoquiza nation and people: 


Accokesaws. Their ancient town and principal place of residence, 
is on the west side of the Colorado, or Rio Rouge, Red River, about 
two hundred miles southwest of Nacogdoches, but often change their 
place of residence for a season; being near the bay, make great use of 
fish, oysters, etc., and kill a great many deer, which are the largest 
and fattest in the province; and their country is universally said to be 
inferior to no part of the province in soil, growth of timber, goodness 
of water, and beauty of surface; have a language peculiar to them- 
selves, but have a mode of cumminication by dumb signs, which they 
all understand, Number, about eighty men. .. .*4 


The neighbors of the Orcoquiza to the north on the Trinity 
were the Bidai, a nation of Indians also of Attacapan stock. As 
a result of his investigations among the mission archives, Bol- 
ton points out that the Bidai, Deadose, and other tribes, which 
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were supposed heretofore to be Caddoan, were actually related 
to the Orcoquiza and therefore also belonged to the Attacapan 
stock.** The Bidai, like the Orcoquiza, were often on friendly 
terms with the Karankawa on the Coast.** 

The name Bidai is a Caddo word meaning brushwood and 
probably refers to the characteristic growth of the region in 
which they lived. Their neighbors to the northeast were the 
Caddos. The Bidai villages were scattered over an extensive area. 
The Trinity River was their chief place of residence; some, how- 
ever, ranged as far north as the Neches and even beyond. There 
is a creek emptying into the Trinity River between Walker and 
Madison counties which bears the name of this tribe. There are 
a number of geographic names, originating from this tribe, which 
survive in the region of the lower Trinity and in surrounding 
areas. In spite of the fact that the Bidai were surrounded by 
tribes belonging to the Caddoan confederacy they maintained 
their independence for a long time. According to Bénard de la 
Harpe*’ in 1721 the Bidai were on friendly terms with the Cad- 
doan tribes while waging war with the Indians on Matagorda 
Bay. During the latter part of the eighteenth century the Bidai 
appeared as the chief intermediaries between the French and 
the Apache in trade of firearms and later suffered from the po- 
litical controversies between the French and Spanish as well as 
from the introduction of new diseases and from inter-tribal con- 
flicts. It was found necessary for remnants of the different vil- 
lages to combine, bringing about a breakup of the old tribal 
organizations. Little is known of the customs and beliefs of these 
people. They were probably similar to those of the surrounding 
tribes. They lived in fixed dwellings, cultivated the soil, and 
hunted buffalo which frequented their territory.** Fray José de 
Solis in his trip through Texas in 1767 and 1768 wrote in his 


diary: 
On the ggth June we continued our journey. After walking a short 
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distance in the plain of Escaramuzas, a great crowd of Indian men 
and women of the Vidais (Bidai) nation came out to trade. They had 
a lot of venison, buffalo meat and other things. We went on to the 
Pielago de las Gallinas where many other Indian men and women of 
the Vidays came out with an apostate captain of that nation, called 
Antonio Abed. On the night of that day, by reason of a total eclipse 
which took place, I had the opportunity of speaking to those Indians 
about God principally to the Apostate Captain. They were very much 
impressed and begged me very insistently to send Fathers to them, 
saying they wished to be Christians and to be baptized. ” 

About 1750 the Bidai numbered some one hundred, but in 
1776 and 1777 an epidemic killed nearly half of them. De Meézi- 
éres wrote in 1778 that Bucareli, a village on the Trinity some 
sixty or seventy miles from the coast, had on the south the vil- 
lages of the Orcoquiza and Attacapa and near by were also small 
bands of Bidai and Tejas.*° About the middle of the nineteenth 
century the remnants of this nation were in a small village about 
twelve miles from Montgomery, Texas. They were cultivating 
maize, serving as field hands, and bearing “faithful allegiance to 
the Texans.” The women were still skilled in basketry of ‘“‘curi- 
ous designs and great variety.” The few survivors were probably 
incorporated by the Caddo." 

Currently, near Big Thicket in Polk County, lives a small 
remnant of the Alabama and Coushatta Indians. There were 
formerly two related tribes, of Muskhogean stock, both of which 
were members of the Upper Creek Confederacy.*? The Coushatta 
crossed the Sabine in 1807 and settled on the Trinity River about 
three leagues below the village of Salcedo.** The Alabamas set- 
tled in their village near the Sabine and later on the Neches at 
a time not exactly known. They were about six hundred in 
number at the time of their settlement there.* 

According to a census of Texas Indians in 1831 by J. Francisco 
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Madero, commissioner of the state of Coahuila and Texas, the 
Coushatta lived in two villages and numbered 426. These vil- 
lages were located on the east bank of the Trinity River about 
forty miles from its mouth. The lower village had thirty or forty 
houses and fifty-six families, with fifty-seven single men and 
sixty-four single women. The upper village contained twenty-five 
houses of wood and others of inferior materials. There were 
fifty-four families, with thirty-one single men and forty single 
women. Long King was the principal chief of the tribe.* 

The Alabama on the west bank of the Neches were scattered 
in three small villages, the main one being known as old Peach 
Tree Village. There were found 69 well-constructed houses, 103 
families, 100 single men, and 64 single women. The chiefs were 
Tallustalo (Valient) and Oppoya. Both tribes had lots of horses, 
beeves, and hogs. Corn, beans, sweet potatoes, and peas were 
grown, the Indians raising enough for themselves as well as for 
a surplus to use in trade and in the entertainment of strangers. 
During the hunting season the Indians went with their women 
and children, blankets, cooking utensils, and tents deep into the 
woods where they got beef, bear meat, and venison on which to 
live during the winter months.* 

In 1820 the Coushatta on the Trinity River were estimated to 
number about 240. In 1870 there were nearly fifty in Polk Coun- 
ty, Texas. They were honest, industrious, and peaceful and con- 
tinued to dress in the Indian manner.** 

There were about 200 Alabama Indians in Polk County in 
1890. It is quite evident from accounts of their early history 
that they were warlike in disposition. One custom that seemed 
to apply to them was that of causing their boys and girls to pass 
in array at a certain festival while being flogged with great 
severity. Afterwards they were lectured by one or more of the 
elders. These Indians did not conform to Creek ways, and 
Creek laws for the punishment of adultery were unknown to 
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them. They were quite hospitable, but when a white person 
visited them they threw away the scraps of food and washed 
everything used by the white person.** 

Mention should also be made here of the Indians who were 
the immediate neighbors of the lower Trinity tribes. The Caddo 
lived to the northeast and were gathered into three or four 
loose confederations. The Hasinai, often termed Tejas or Texas 
by the Spaniards, occupied the larger part of the area of present 
Nacogdoches, Rusk, Cherokee, and Houston counties. The 
Kadohadacho, or Caddo proper, were situated at the bend of the 
Red River in Arkansas and Texas. A third group of them lived 
still farther south.*® To the southwest along the Gulf Coast were 
the Karankawa. 

As has been seen, the Indians of the lower Trinity traded back 
and forth and their customs and practices were similar in many 
ways.°° These various and closely related tribes occupied the 
area of the lower Trinity when the white man appeared. 
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Ketracing the Chisholm Crail 


WAYNE GARD 


HE CHISHOLM TRAIL, in 1956 the path of a historical 

tour, is something that Texans have been reminiscing 

about, and even singing about, for three generations. 

It almost could be carpeted with the pulp stories and the Holly- 

wood films it has inspired. It has become a byword for the ro- 
mance of the open-range era. 

For the frontier cow hand, on “a ten-dollar horse and a forty- 
dollar saddle,” the trail stood for something more real. It meant 
long hours in dust or rain. It spelled the dangers of river cross- 
ings, of midnight stampedes, of raids by marauding Comanches. 
Yet, even for him, the route of the Longhorn herds to Kansas 
markets was a road to high adventure. 


I woke up one morning on the old Chisholm Trail, 
Rope in my hand and a cow by the tail. 

Feet in the stirrups and seat in the saddle, 

I hung and rattled with them Longhorn cattle. 


This winding trail, over which several million Longhorns 
plodded north, made history. It carried the greatest movement 
of cattle ever known. Yet it was neglected by serious historians 
for so long and was so distorted by writers of fiction that its 
name came to have widely varied meanings to different people. 
Local historians have applied the Chisholm name to cowpaths in 
almost every Texas county, with confusing results. 

To some, the Chisholm Trail denotes any cattle trail that led 
from Texas northward, or perhaps even westward. Others, going 
to the other extreme, say the name should be used only for the 
road that Jesse Chisholm followed, with his wagons, from his 
trading post on the North Canadian River to the one he estab- 
lished at the mouth of the Little Arkansas, in southern Kansas. 
Those who accept this narrow definition say there was no Chis- 
holm Trail in Texas. 

Use of the term in the period of the great Longhorn drives, 
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though, shows that the Chisholm Trail was a fairly definite route 
from the ‘Texas ranges to Kansas markets. Both on the map and 
in time, it was the middle one, and the most used, of the three 
principal cattle trails pointing north. To its east was the earlier 
Shawnee Trail, and to its west was the newer Western Trail. Use 
of the Chisholm ‘Trail, which existed from the middle of 1867 
through 1884, overlapped, in its earlier years, with that of the 


Shawnee Trail, and, in its later years, with that of the Western 
Trail, opened in 1876. 
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Like the other trails, the Chisholm was a means of solving an 
economic problem. Texas had an overabundance of wild and 
half-wild Longhorn cattle, especially after the Civil War had 
disrupted marketing. There were no railroads to haul the cattle 
to market, and Gulf shipping could handle only a small fraction 
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of them. The one means available was to walk the cattle to dis- 
tant cities or railroad shipping points. This method called for 
time, patience, and courage; but it took little cash outlay, since 
the cattle could sustain themselves on the grass along the trail. 

The tough Longhorns, descended mainly from Spanish cattle 
brought over by the conquistadors but with some blood from 
British breeds, were well adapted to the hardships of the long 
tramp. “As trail cattle,” said Charles Goodnight, ‘their equal 
never has been known. Their hoofs are superior to those of any 
other cattle. They can go farther without water and endure more 
suffering than others.” 

These cattle were in strong demand in the North, not only 
for stocking new ranges but for increasing the beef supply. A 
Longhorn steer worth only six or eight dollars in Texas might 
bring twenty dollars or more in Kansas. Butchers might discount 
the beef as less tender than that from the Midwest farmer’s 
barnyard, but many thrifty housewives viewed it as a bargain. 
Too, a few months of feeding on corn helped the quality of the 
Texas product that came up the trail. 

Some of the confusion over the Chisholm Trail arises from 
mistaking for it one or the other of the trails on its flanks. Some 
comes from the nature of the trail. It did not follow an exact 
route, year after year; nor was it a line from a single starting 
point to a single destination. It might be compared to a tree 
with many roots and several large branches. The roots were 
feeder trails coming in from every part of Texas that raised beef 
cattle in the trail period. The trunk was the route through North 
Texas and the Indian Territory, now Oklahoma. The branches 
were the extensions to various railroad towns in Kansas in which 
the cattle were sold and shipped. 

As T: C. Richardson of Dallas has pointed out, “We shall get 
rid of a good deal of geographical difficulty at once by recalling 
that the trails originated wherever a herd was shaped up and 
ended wherever a market was found. A thousand minor trails fed 
the main routes, and many an old-timer who as a boy saw a herd 
of stately Longhorns, piloted by bandanaed, booted, and spurred 
men, lived with the firm conviction that the Dodge or Chisholm 
Trail passed right over yonder.” 
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In its parts south of Waco, the Chisholm Trail was identical 
with the earlier Shawnee Trail. Drovers had begun to use this 
older route in the early 1840’s, determined to take their cattle 
to markets even though they had no railroads. From Austin past 
Waco and Dallas to the Red River, this route followed the mili- 
tary road that Colonel William G. Cooke had surveyed in 1840. 
From the site of Dallas north, the trail followed high ground 
and came to be called the Preston Road. The trail crossed the 
Red River at Rock Bluff, near Preston. 

Northward through the eastern end of the Indian Territory, 
the Shawnee Trail followed an old Indian trail past Boggy Depot 
and Fort Gibson. Southbound emigrants had begun to use and 
widen this trail, which some of them called the Texas Road. 

In southeastern Kansas, at a point near the present Baxter 
Springs, the Shawnee Trail split. Some of the drovers took their 
herds on north to Independence, while others pointed northeast 
to St. Louis, Sedalia, Quincy, or Chicago. Later, as settlement 
pushed westward, some drovers went around to the west, then 
north to Junction City, Kansas City, or some point in Nebraska 
or Iowa. 

The Shawnee Trail served Texas drovers well until a few years 
before the Civil War, when they began to have trouble with 
Kansas and Missouri farmers over what then was called Texas 
fever. Then the war virtually put a stop to the northward trail- 
ing. After the war, with the ranges crowded with half-wild cat- 
tle and with money scarce, the Texas cowmen took up trailing 
on a larger scale than ever. In 1866 they crossed the Red River 
with herds estimated to total 200,000 to 260,000 head. 

But that year they ran into more trouble than ever. Mid- 
western farmers were more determined than before that the 
Longhorns, themselves immune to the fever carried by the ticks on 
their hides, should not infect the farm cattle along the trail. Gath- 
ering in armed mobs, the farmers stampeded many of the herds 
and killed several of the trail hands. They caused other drovers 
to follow roundabout trails or to hold their herds in the Indian 
Territory until they could find some way to take them to mar- 
ket. 

This conflict made it clear that a new trail and a new market 
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were needed. The Texas cowmen realized this need but were not 
in a good position to meet it. A group of Kansans proposed a 
new trail and a new market, but their plan fell through. It 
remained for a young Illinois stock dealer, still in his twenties, 
to take the initiative. 

This was Joseph G. McCoy, who, with his older brothers, was 
engaged in the livestock business in Springfield, in the heart of 
the feeder country. Young McCoy had talked with several Illinois 
cattlemen just back from Texas, and with one of his friends who 
had helped string an army telegraph line across the state. He 
was aware of the vast reservoir of cattle in the Lone Star State 
and of the need for a new market that would be free from the 
trouble that had disrupted trailing over the old Shawnee route. 

McCoy first considered establishing a market at Fort Smith 
and shipping the cattle down the Arkansas River, but he gave up 
that plan as impractical. Then he visited some of the Kansas 
towns on the new Union Pacific Railroad—towns west of most of 
the farm settlements and near or beyond the quarantine line 
drawn for trailing. In the summer of 1867 he decided on the 
village of Abilene and, after making arrangements with the rail- 
road, began building stockyards, a hotel, and other facilities 
there. He sent notices to the Texas cowmen of his new market 
and advised them how to reach it over a new route. 

Since most of the trailing was done in the spring and early 
summer, when the grass is most lush, the principal season was 
over by the time McCoy was ready. But he received several fall 
herds and others owned by drovers who had come up earlier 
and who had been marking time in the Indian Territory or 
southern Kansas. He began shipping in September and _ pre- 
pared for a big business in 1868. 

The trail to Abilene was new only above the crossing of the 
Brazos River near Waco. Below, it followed the beaten paths 
of the Shawnee Trail. Some of the herds came from ranges along, 
or even beyond, the Rio Grande. Drovers bought or stole cattle 
from Mexico and swam them across the border stream. They 
trailed them northward through the brush country, either fol- 
lowing the old Beef Trail past Beeville, Gonzales, and Lockhart 
to Austin or bending westward to San Antonio. 
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In San Antonio the trail hands could find entertainment as 
long as weir money lasted. While the bosses put up at the staid 
Menger Hotel, the others could find cheaper lodging elsewhere. 
They could lose their money at monte or other games, watch 
rooster fights in the streets, attend a bull fight on Sunday after- 
noon, or take in a horse race on the prairie turf at the edge of 
town. If the chili and enchiladas at the Mexican stands were too 
peppery, they could be diluted at any corner bar. At night there 
always were girls at the dance halls and in half-dark doorways. 

Above San Antonio, feeder trails came in from each side, one 
of the most heavily used leading from the fertile grasslands of 
Matagorda County. At Austin the drovers took their herds across 
the Colorado River, most of them using the Montopolis ford, a 
little below the town. Plodding on northward, the herds kept 
below the Balcones Escarpment on their west. Usually they found 
abundant grass and ample water as they crossed Brushy Creek 
and the San Gabriel and Lampasas rivers. 

Sometimes the muddy, reddish water of the Brazos gave the 
drovers trouble and caused delays. In the earlier years, most of 
the herds were swum across at Waco. Later it became more com- 
mon to trail on upstream and cross at Fort Graham or Kimball. 
By the time the cattle reached Fort Worth, most of them were 
well broken to the trail. 

Fort Worth, although without a railroad until the summer 
of 1876, quickly became an outfitting point for the drovers. It 
offered saddles, rope, six-shooters, groceries, and other supplies. 
It also provided entertainment as lusty as any cow hand could 
want. 

At Fort Worth, where hogs still roamed in the streets, cow- 
boys primed with firewater could shoot up the town on Satur- 
day night without much fear of penalty. In 1876, Fort Worth 
had a two-gun marshal, T? I. Courtright, better known as Long 
Hair Jim. On Saturday nights he and his two policemen might 
crowd twenty-five to thirty hilarious cow hands into the two 
cells and dungeon of the log jail at Second and Commerce 
Streets, but usually the miscreants stayed only long enough to 


recover their sobriety. 
From Fort Worth, where some of the herds changed hands, 
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the Chisholm Trail crossed the West Fork of the Trinity River, 
veered a bit to the northwest, and led north along the border of 
Wise and Denton counties. Crossing Elizabeth and Oliver creeks, 
it passed east of the village of Decatur, then across Denton 
Creek and Clear Creek. Beyond, it entered the breaks of the 
Red River. 

Some of the early herds crossed the Red River at Sivell’s Bend, 
in Cooke County, or at old Spanish Fort. But most of them were 
trailed farther upstream and put across at Red River Station, in 
northeastern Montague County. This crossing, just below the 
mouth of Fleetwood Branch, took its name from a Civil War 
outpost of the Texas Rangers. Soon after it became a heavily used 
crossing, it acquired a store and a saloon. 

The Red River, often flooded during the spring trailing sea- 
son, was one of the worst streams to swim a herd across. Some 
times several herds were held up on the Texas bank, waiting 
the water to subside. At best, the crossing was made dangerous 
by quicksands and by the tendency of the Longhorns to start 
milling in the middle of the river instead of going on across. 

On the rolling prairies of the Indian country, the trail outfits 
were subject to the constant hazard of redskin raiders. Coman- 
ches, Kiowas, and others would try to stampede the cattle and 
drive off the horses. Night guards had to heed every sound. But 
usually the Territory offered plenty of grass and water. The trail 
led almost straight north on a route now closely hugged by 
United States Highway 81. Trees along the streams provided 
firewood for the trail cook, except in the northern part, where 
he had either to carry wood or to rely on cow chips. 

About twenty-seven miles north of the Red River was a land- 
mark that many of the trail drivers remembered. This was a 
mesa that became known as Monument Hill or Monument 
Rocks. Situated just east of the present village of Addington, it 
offered a fine view of the surrounding country. Cowboys on its 
summit could spot cook wagons and strung-out herds for ten 
to fifteen miles in either direction. The almost flat top of the 
hill was strewn with slabs and boulders of reddish sandstone. 
Early drovers gathered some of these rocks into two piles as 
markers for the trail. The piles were about three hundred feet 
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apart, and each was about ten feet across and twelve feet high. 
Cowboys who climbed the hill later used their knives or spurs 
to carve their initials or brands on the soft stone. 

In the Indian country the trail outfits had five rivers to cross 
—the Washita, the South Canadian, the North Canadian, the 
Cimarron, and the Salt Fork of the Arkansas. They entered 
Kansas just south of the present Caldwell and pointed on north. 
Usually they had little trouble with the Kansas stream crossings, 
which included the Chikaskia River, Slate Creek, the Ninnescah 
River, Cow Skin Creek, and the Arkansas River. Sometimes, in 
the northern part of the Territory or in southern Kansas, they 
met herds of buffaloes. They had to avoid trailing too close to 
them, lest some of their cattle, or even their spare horses, join 
the shaggies. 

On the trail the cowmen followed the routine that had been 
developed on the Shawnee and other earlier routes. The size 
of the trail herd varied from a few hundred to several thousand; 
but it seldom ran above three thousand, since a large number 
meant delays in watering the cattle and in crossing streams. To 
avoid crowding and overheating, the herd was strung out, often 
for half a mile or more. 

On each side of the lead cattle was a bowlegged cowboy on 
horseback. This pair, the pointers, kept the herd headed in the 
desired direction. They did not drive or hurry the cattle but 
barely stayed close enough to keep them from wandering from 
the trail. Behind the pointers, at intervals on each side of the 
herd, rode the swing men, the flankers, and finally the drag 
men with buckskin poppers for laggards. As the dust became 
much worse toward the rear of the herd, the trail hands usually 
rotated their positions from day to day. 

The cook, who drove and presided over the chuck wagon, 
roused the men for an early breakfast; and the wrangler brought 
the horses into camp. After the men had eaten and the Long- 
horns had grazed for a short time, the herd was put on the trail. 
As the cattle moved slowly, the cook in his wagon could pass the 
herd and have dinner ready when the outfit stopped before 
midday. The afternoon drive usually ended at a stream that 
offered water for the cattle and near a place the foreman had 
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chosen for a bed ground. The boss usually tried to have the cattle 
bedded away from timber that might hide Indians or wolves, 
and on high ground that would catch the breeze. 

The cook, with the back end of his wagon turned down for 
use as a work table, soon had ready an appetizing meal. Beef, 
beans, and sourdough biscuits were the staple items, though 
sometimes stewed tomatoes or canned or dried fruit gave variety. 
The hungry mer ate from tin plates as they sat cross-legged on 
the grass. They washed down their food with Arbuckle’s coffee, 
strong and steaming hot. 

As darkness fell, the men quietly pushed the cattle into a more 
compact mass on the bed ground. The two punchers assigned to 
the first hours of night guard began riding slowly around the 
herd, in opposite directions. Often they hummed or crooned 
lullabies to soothe the cattle and make them less likely to stam- 
pede. When the Big Dipper showed that their stint was done, 
they wakened the pair to take their places and slid into their 
bedrolls. 

The indefinite, virtually unblazed route that the Longhorn 
outfits followed from the Texas ranges to Abilene had, in its 
early years, a great variety of names. Some cowmen called it 
merely the trail, the cattle trail, or the Kansas Trail. Others, a 
bit more specifically, called it the Abilene Trail or McCoy’s 
Trail. Kansans called it the Great Cattle Trail, the Texas Cattle 
Trail, the Great Texas Cattle Trail, or later the Wichita Trail. 

The name Chisholm Trail, which probably was used orally 
long before it appeared in print, began to pop up in Kansas 
newspapers in the spring of 1870 and in Texas papers four years 
later. For several years Jesse Chisholm, a Scotch-Cherokee trader 
and guide, had been traveling back and forth between his trad- 
ing post on the North Canadian and the one he had set up on 
the Arkansas, at the future site of Wichita. Other traders fol- 
lowed his wagon tracks and called the route Chisholm’s Trail. 

When the first Texas herds were trailed to Abilene in the 
fall of 1867, it was convenient for the drovers to use the Chis- 
holm ruts as a guide for part of their route. Although Jesse 
Chisholm died in the following spring, he was so strongly as- 
sociated with that part of the trail that it came to bear his name, 
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not only among Kansans but among the Texas drovers. With 
the Chisholm name applied to part of the trail, its extension 
to the whole route was easy and natural. 

In the early days of the Chisholm Trail, the drovers included 
some of the most prominent Texas cowmen. One was James M. 
Daugherty of Denton County, who had been tied and whipped 
by a band of Jayhawkers on the Shawnee Trail in 1866. Others 
were William H. Day and his brother-in-law, Jesse L. Driskill, 
who would leave an Austin hotel as his monument. From Cald- 
well County went Colonel John J. Myers, who had gone to 
California with John C. Fremont, and Mark A. Withers, one 
of the most expert in handling a trail herd. From Brushy Creek, 
in Williamson County, two brothers, Dudley H. and John W. 
Snyder, took herds north almost every year. From the coastal 
plains of Matagorda County came Abel H. (Shanghai) Pierce, 
whose booming voice and salty stories were known in many a 
cow camp. 

For the men who rode the trail, it was long and tiring. By 
the time they reached Abilene, they were ready to celebrate. 
They had been perhaps two months in the saddle, with mo- 
notonous diet, no women, and no entertainment beyond the 
nightly howling of the coyotes. So Abilene, which had been a 
sleepy village of a dozen log cabins, roofed with dirt, and a few 
business buildings, became in a few weeks a riotous cow town. 
Soon it had eleven saloons with gambling rooms in the back, 
several dance halls, and a whole colony of bagnios. 

The frontier ‘Texas cowboy liked to wear his pistols wherever 
he went and to use them whenever the spirit moved him. Abi- 
lene residents soon became aware of this habit. Young J. B. 
Edwards, who delivered ice to the saloons, saw much of this 
revelry. “When a man from Texas got too much tanglefoot 
aboard,” he recalled, “he was liable under the least provocation 
to use his six-shooters. Not less than two were always hanging 
from his belt. If his fancy told him to shoot, he did so—into the 
air or at anything he saw. A plug hat would bring a volley from 
him at any time, drunk or sober.” 

With the Abilene cattle business doubling every year, the 
town fathers soon had to do something to check cowboy exuber- 
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ance. For the summer and fall shipping season of 1870, they 
hired as marshal Tom Smith, a husky Irishman from New York 
who had gone West and worked at railroad building in Nebras- 
ka. Later he had been a marshal in Wyoming. Smith turned 
out to be one of the best peace officers on the frontier. With 
amazing courage, he thrashed the town bullies and enforced the 
ordinance against carrying guns. But Smith was murdered in 
the fall when he went out to a dugout in the country to arrest 
a killer. 

For the 1871 season, with a peak drive of 700,000 Texas Long- 
horns being pointed north, Abilene hired as marshal the cele- 
brated pistoleer James B. (Wild Bill) Hickok. In his suit of 
fringed buckskin and with his hair down to his shoulders, Wild 
Bill made a picturesque figure; but as a law officer he fell short 
of Tom Smith. 

In Abilene that summer were several widely known Texans, 
including Ben Thompson and Phil Coe, who ran the Bull’s 
Head Saloon and its profitable gambling room. Another was Wes 
Hardin, who had come up with a trail herd and who already had 
put many of the figurative notches in his deadly gun. Wild Bill 
made his headquarters at the popular Alamo Saloon and made 
frequent rounds of the others. But, despite his fame as a marks- 
man, he did not always keep the ebullient cowboys in rein. 

By the fall of 1871, the permanent residents of Abilene and 
the farmers in the surrounding country were fed up with the 
cattle trade. This section of Kansas was becoming more thickly 
settled, and the farmers did not want their fences destroyed and 
their crops trampled by Longhorn herds. Nor did the parents in 
town want to rear their children in an atmosphere dominated 
by saloons, gambling rooms, dance halls, and brothels. So, in 
February, 1872, they asked the Texas drovers to market their 
cattle elsewhere. 

For the next four years the chief Kansas markets for cattle 
taken up the Chisholm Trail were Ellsworth and Wichita, though 
some were sold at Newton and other towns. Ellsworth was on 
the Kansas Pacific—originally and again now the Union Pacific 
—about sixty miles west of Abilene. It had begun to ship some 
cattle in 1871, and it took over much of the Abilene business 
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the next year. Several Abilene businessmen even took down their 
buildings in sections and moved them to Ellsworth. With them 
went some of the gamblers, including Ben Thompson. 

Wichita, which split with Ellsworth the business of shipping 
‘Texas trail cattle, was a new town at the mouth of the Little 
Arkansas. It had just been reached by the Santa Fe Railroad in 
May, 1872, and it hastened to build loading pens and to hire 
agents to persuade the drovers to use its market. It also engaged 
Joe McCoy to go north and east to persuade cattle buyers to 
come to Wichita. This new market had an advantage in being 
on the trail and in being much nearer to Texas than was Ells- 
worth. 

With the peak of trailing past and the business divided, neither 
Ellsworth nor Wichita matched Abilene as a trail’s-end town. 
Yet each did a flourishing business from 1872 through 1875, and 
each had its share of vice and crime. As at Abilene, steers from 
the beef herds were shipped mainly to feeders in Illinois, while 
cattle from the mixed herds were trailed on, often by new own- 
ers, to stock virgin ranges in the Northwest. 

The 1875 season marked a peak in the practice of some of the 
big cowmen in buying herds on the range or on the Texas part 
of the trail and sending them on under their own road brands. 
One successful partnership in such ventures had been that of 
Captain Eugene B. Millett and Major Seth Mabry. Another was 
that of John O. Dewes and Colonel James F. Ellison. In 1875 
all four combined in a partnership that owned or controlled 
two-thirds of the whole Texas drive. 

Yet the fringe of farmer settlement kept pushing farther west 
as the buffaloes were cleared from the plains and as railroads ex- 
tended their tracks. Kansas lawmakers kept edging westward 
their quarantine line, only beyond which trailing was lawful. 
This trend virtually ended the shipping of trail cattle at Ells- 
worth and Wichita after the 1875 season. 

The spring of 1876 marked the opening of a new major cattle 
market at Dodge City, on the Santa Fe, west of Wichita. Dodge, 
which had been the chief headquarters for the Kansas buffalo 
hunters a few years earlier, had shipped a few cattle in 1875. 
Now that the older markets were closed to trail drivers by the 
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quarantine law, this new one began to boom. It offered not only 
shipping facilities but the kind of entertainment that quickly 
gave it the name of Gomorrah of the Plains. 

As in the case of Abilene in 1867, the new market meant a 
new trail. While many drovers continued to go up the Chisholm 
Trail to the Cimarron and then cut across northwest to Dodge 
City, others followed a more direct route. Leaving the Chisholm 
Trail at Belton, they followed the Leon River upstream to the 
northwest, then pointed north to Fort Griffin, outfitting point 
and hide market for most of the Texas buffalo hunters. Heading 
on north, they crossed the Red River by a ford beside which 
Jonathan Doan had built a picket house with a roof of mud and 
grass and a buffalo hide flapping in the doorway. From there 
they pointed almost straight north through the Indian country 
to Dodge City. 

Thus the Chisholm Trail, which only a few years earlier had 
become free of the rivalry of the Shawnee Trail to its east, now 
had competition from the new Western Trail on the other side. 
Fort Worth, which had most to lose from this shift, gave it scant 
attention at first. But Fort Griffin merchants were making the 
most of their new opportunity. ‘Cattle from the south are coming 
in rapidly,” wrote a correspondent there on April 22, 1876. “It 
is estimated that 125,000 head will be on this trail this season.” 

Many have asked why the Texas cowmen continued to trail 
their cattle after railroads were available for hauling them. Be- 
ginning with the season of 1873, cattle could be shipped north 
from Dallas or Denison or east from Dallas. Beginning early in 
July, 1876, they could be shipped from Fort Worth. 

Some cattle did go by rail from all three towns. Fort Worth 
shipped 51,923 head in 1877, the first full year that it had a rail- 
road. But the rail shipments were only a small fraction of the 
trail herds. The railroads did not have enough stock cars to 
carry them all. Too, rough roadbeds, protruding horns, and 
inexpert handling often led to injury of the cattle. 

The major factor, though, was that of cost. Walking the cattle 
north was much cheaper than shipping them by rail. A Texas 
stockman with a herd of two thousand cattle had to pay $10,000 
to ship them to St. Louis by the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas, or 
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$11,500 by the Texas and Pacific. But he could trail them to 
Kansas for $1,000 and ship them from there to St. Louis for 
$7,500, making a total of $8,500. In trailing, of course, he risked 
losses from river crossings, stampedes, and Indians; but most of 
the cowmen were willing to take those chances. The differences 
in cost, declared the Fort Worth Democrat, “are altogether too 
great. So long as they exist, we may certainly look for the trade 
to go where it has always gone—to Kansas.” 

So the trailing continued. Fort Worth handled twice as many 
cattle as did Fort Griffin in 1876, but in the next two years the 
larger town began to feel the pinch of competition. In the sum- 
mer of 1878 the Fort Worth Democrat berated local merchants 
for letting much of the cattle trade slip away from them. In the 
early spring of 1879, Fort Worth leaders sent a man down the 
trail to persuade the drovers to use the old route. The Fort 
Worth and Fort Griffin newspapers engaged in much bantering 
and boasting on the size of their cattle drives. When the season 
ended, the figures showed that nearly half of the cattle had fol- 
lowed the new trail. 

In 1880 the Chisholm Trail gained a temporary advantage 
when the town of Caldwell, near the southern edge of Kansas, 
obtained a railroad connection and began shipping cattle in 
June. Caldwell, which was directly on the Chisholm Trail, was 
closer than Dodge City for many of the drovers; and it did a 
flourishing business. In 1880 it shipped more cattle than did 
Dodge City, though the latter received many more—the others 
being trailed on to Nebraska or beyond. 

But barbed wire was narrowing the old cattle route, and after 
the trailing season of 1884 it barred the beaten path. Even on 
the Western Trail, the drives were diminishing and lasted only 
a few years. Not only was fencing a factor but Texas railroads 
were beginning to offer better facilities for carrying the cattle 
to market. Cattlemen asked Congress to establish a National 
Trail along the eastern edge of Colorado, but the lawmakers de- 
clined to take this action. 

Except for a few sporadic drives, trailing from ‘Texas north- 
ward ended with the 1880’s. As rain beat out the prints of Long- 
horn hoofs and grass spread over the bare ground, cowmen 
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adjusted themselves to a new economy of fenced ranches and 
shipments by rail. But they knew that the Chisholm Trail had 
served them well. It had given them a market when they were 
overstocked with cattle and short of cash. It had spurred the 
settlement and stocking of the northern ranges. It had brought 
down the price of beef for the housewife and helped beef to 
displace pork as the chief meat item on the dinner table. It had 
hastened the building of Western railroads, had increased ex- 
ports of beef, and had given impetus to the industries of meat 
packing and refrigeration. 

Too, the trail had brought together people from different sec- 
tions of the country and thus helped to lessen the animosity left 
by the Civil War. It had shown Texas cowmen the need for im- 
proved breeds and had given them the means to bring in blooded 
stock, as well as to improve their ranches. And, like the Crusades 
of the Europeans in earlier centuries, the trail drivers had 
given thousands of young men an opportunity for adventure 
and had provided subjects for epic literature and art. 

‘Today few physical traces are left of the Chisholm Trail. Even 
most of the river crossings are hard to pinpoint exactly; and at 
Red River Station a change in the channel has altered the ap- 
pearance of the stream from trail-driving days. In Oklahoma, 
where the trail followed a more definite route than in Texas or 
Kansas, the State Highway Department has traced and mapped 
the route and that of the Western Trail with commendable de- 
tail. This task was completed in 1936, carrying out the instruc- 
tions of a legislative act of 1931. 

‘Texas and Kansas have a number of markers, but they leave 
much to be desired. One difficulty in marking the trail is that 
no highway in Texas or Kansas follows much of it closely as 
does Highway Number 81 in Oklahoma. This is especially true 
of the river crossings. An ideal trail crossing was one that offered 
low, gradual slopes on each side, making it easy for the cattle 
to enter and leave the stream. But an ideal site for a highway 
bridge is just the opposite—it is a place where the river is nar- 
row, with high banks on each side. Thus a marker at the exact 
site of a trail crossing is likely to be in a cotton patch or a cow 
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pasture and remain unseen by the public. One along a highway 
might be miles from the scene it is supposed to mark. 

Even at Abilene, the first terminus of the trail, nearly all the 
marks of the cattle drives have been erased. Instead of the rip- 
roaring town it once was, Abilene is an almost Puritan city of 
white houses and shady streets. Its citizens are proud of the 
Dwight Eisenhower home and museum and seem willing to 
forget the exciting days of the Texas cattle trade. As one stands 
in front of an ice cream store of yellow brick on Cedar Street, 
it takes a bit of imagination to realize that this is the site of 
Wild Bill’s hangout, the big Alamo Saloon, with its long bar and 
polished brass fixtures, its large mirrors, its paintings of nudes 
in the style of the Renaissance masters, its brightly labeled bot- 
tles of joy juice, and its clinking spurs and ribald laughter. 

In Texas the Chisholm Trail lives in song and story and in 
many an outstanding canvas. Yet the last word on this great trail 
and the men who rode it has not been said. It still offers grist 
for many forms of art above the level of the gun-smoke writers 
who thus far have exploited it in pulp stories and on the movie 
screen. It could be a backdrop for a musical show as satisfying 
and as successful as “Oklahoma!” or for a great novel. Perhaps 
the 1956 tour or some later one will strike a spark for some im- 
mortal epic of the trail. 








Notes and Documents 


Inaugural Address on Retracing the 
Chisholm Trail * 


ROBERT LEE BOBBITT 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND FRIENDS: 

We are grateful to the Texas State Historical Association for 
sponsoring this historic trip. It is a privilege to join Mayor 
Kuykendall of San Antonio, and other city and state officials, in 
welcoming all of you here to the Alamo this morning, and of 
extending greetings through you, to our friends and neighbors 
up through the “Heart of ‘Texas,’ and along the old trails of the 
past, which are now beautiful highways and thoroughfares of 
convenience and progress worthy of our pioneers of the old days, 
who laid the foundations for modern ‘Texas. 

It is our hope that each of you will find pleasure on this 
journey. We should often recall, and never forget, the obliga- 
tions we owe to the heroes of the Alamo, who, here on this very 
spot, gave their “all” that Texas might be free, and that her 
people might enjoy those great liberties, blessings, and oppor- 
tunities which are ours at the present time. It is fitting that this 
trip of memories and appreciation should start from this sacred 
shrine. 

In recalling the sacrifices of those who died here in the Alamo 
we, at the same time, remember those other patriotic and pioneer 
citizens, and particularly the old trail drivers of Texas, who soon 
thereafter took up the battle to safeguard and extend those lib- 
erties and blessings won at the Alamo, and to develop and pro- 





*Remarks by former Attorney General Robert Lee Bobbitt, of San Antonio, in 
front of the Alamo and at the start of the caravan trip by members of the Texas 
State Historical Association, the Old Trail Drivers, and Daughters and Wives of the 
Old Trail Drivers on May 1, 1956, “up the Chisholm Trail” to Red River, Okla- 
homa, and Kansas. 
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tect the many God-given resources and opportunities that lay 
ahead. Certainly we have a right to be proud of and thankful 
for all of those who, all down the years, have made sacrifices and 
contributions to Texas and her marvelous institutions and oppor- 
tunities of 1956. 

We are all glad to have even a small part in helping to en- 
courage the Old Trail Drivers of Texas and the Daughters and 
Wives of the Trail Drivers, and particularly the Texas State 
Historical Association, in their organized recognition of our 
many obligations to the sturdy men and women of the past, 
who sacrified so much, to the end that the spirit and accomplish- 
ments of our pioneer forebears may continue, and be properly 
appreciated by future generations. 

We are especially grateful to Bailey Carroll and Stanley Banks 
of the Texas State Historical Association; to Wayne Gard, noted 
historian and editorial writer of the Dallas News, and various 
other men and women of the same high type and character, who 
have contributed to and are participating in, this trip and project. 

We are also pleased that, among the large group who, in a few 
moments, will “take off up the trail,’ we find Alonzo Peeler, 
vice president of the Trail Drivers, and one of the owners and 
operators of the famous ‘‘Peeler Ranch of McMullen County,” 
and various other real and presently active cow people, many of 
whom still “ride the range’ from day to day. 

As you folks visit the beautiful cities and communities near 
and along the old trail—New Braunfels, San Marcos, our cap- 
ital city of Austin, Round Rock, Georgetown, Belton, Waco, 
Hillsboro, Weatherford, Fort Worth, and on into Oklahoma— 
we trust you will extend our most cordial greetings to other 
‘Texans and their friends, with the hope and belief that this 
caravan will be a pleasure to each of you, and will result in re- 
viving the memories and services of our pioneers of the past, 
and bring benefits to present and future generations. 

Our own “Red River Dave,” an accomplished and _ natural 
musician and leader of our city, will lead the festivities from 
place to place, and revive the memories, practices, and events of 
the old days. He comes from pioneer cattle people, and is known 
and appreciated from the “Rio Grande to the Red,” and we 
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know that his leadership and contributions, with that of others, 
will bring joy to all in the group and to our countless friends 
along the way. Those of us who are so vitally interested, but 
who cannot have the pleasure of being with you on this trip, will 
do our best to ‘keep the home fires burning.” We will also be 
thinking of the trials and tribulations, as well as the victories, 
of the “old trailers” who, without chart or compass, without 
capital or credit, other than their own courage, faith, and deter- 
mination, drove the wild Longhorns of the Southwest to the 
Northern markets, and laid the foundation for our present civili- 
zation and progress. 

The names of fearless old trail drivers, such as the Blockers, 
Snyders, Wests, Doaks, Billingsleys, Reynolds, Goodnights, Brites, 
Ellisons, Halsells, Johnsons, De Bardelebens, Colemans, Jack- 
mans, and Roebucks, and many others of the same high type, 
character, and devotion, will live always in the history and hearts 
of grateful Texans. 

These old trailers set an example of fair dealings, cooperation, 
courageous citizenship, and community service, that is most 
worthy of our emulation. Let each of us, in our own days of com- 
parative ease and countless opportunities, dedicate our best to 
the preservation and development of the institutions which they 
founded in those tough old days of the trail. 

Once again, we will be thinking of you as you stop and cele- 
brate along the trail, where the old pioneers camped and bedded 
the Longhorns down in the long ago. 

We wish all of you health and good luck and happy landings, 
from historic Old San Antonio, the cattle capital of the South- 
west, to the market places in Kansas and points North and West. 
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Notes on the Longhorn-Chisholm Crail 


WALTER E. LONG 


ARLY in 1930 the Paramount Publix Moving Picture Cor- 

poration wrote the Austin Chamber of Commerce asking 

for certain old photographs made in Austin in the 60's 
and 70's with special reference to certain points of interest to 
them in making a moving picture of “The first large herd of 
Longhorn Cattle driven to Abilene, Kansas.” The Research Di- 
rector stated that the first herd of any size of Longhorn cattle 
which traveled from Texas to Abilene, Kansas, originated in the 
vicinity of Lockhart; came through the eastern side of Austin: 
north on East Avenue; thence across Brushy Creek, east of Round 
Rock; thence north between Dallas and Fort Worth to a crossing 
on the Red River. 

In this correspondence they stated that since some financing 
was needed for this herd, a few ex-Confederate veterans and 
cowboys went to a bank—which stood at the intersection of Con- 
gress Avenue and Sixth Street in Austin—where needed funds 
were secured. A picture of this bank was needed. It was gotten 
by me and its appearance reproduced in Hollywood. A picture 
of the Capitol was also provided and used. Along with these 
two photographs quite a number of other Austin scenes of the 
6o’s were placed in my hands by Austin people, making a final 
collection of between twenty and thirty of these old photographs 
which I sent to the Paramount people. These pictures were used 
in filming the beginnings of “The Conquering Horde.” 

Just before 1930 Carl Edward Bock, whose hobby was photog- 
raphy, began part-time work with the Chamber of Commerce as 
my assistant and through his able work I preserved copies of 
these old scenes. 

As I remember, two other moving pictures were produced in 


the early go's of Longhorn cattle drives, the theme of each one 
being rather similar. One of these pictures was titled “North of 
36,” the other was “The Thundering Herd.” It is my impression 
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that some of these Austin scenes were reproduced for each of 
these three pictures. 

Not being a historian on this particular subject I can merely 
pass on some parts of the story as they were given to me. 

The following letter from the Paramount Publix Corporation 
to me, with copy of season pass, briefly explains my connection 
with “The Conquering Horde”: 

Hollywood, California 
30 September, 1930 
Mr. W. E. Long 
Austin Chamber of Commerce 
Austin, Texas 
Dear Mr. Long: 

Today we received the most marvellous collection of photographs 
of Austin in the early days, accompanied by a letter from our Mr. 
Pickett telling us that you were almost entirely responsible for pro- 
curing them for us. 

I can’t begin to tell you how grateful we all are, from William 
Slavens McNutt and Grover Jones, who are writing the adaptation, 
through Edward Sloman and Lester Longergan, the directors, right 
on down the line to the “researchers,” whose job it is to provide them 
with the material from which they work. 

If you should ever come to Hollywood, be sure to let us know and 
we will be so pleased to have you come to the studio and see our 
department. 

Again, our sincere thanks. 

Very truly yours, 
HELEN GLADYs PERCEY 
Head of Research Department 


I saw all of these moving pictures dealing with the first cattle 
drives and would like to see them again because these drives 
brought to Texas the first good money our folks had had in a 
long time, and this is no disparagement of Confederate money. 

Along in the early go's a man by the name of P. P. Ackley came 
to see me one day. He was approaching some eighty years of age. 
He was a most pleasant individual and full of enthusiasm for 
marking the old cattle trails. At his own expense he had printed 
a strip map covering these trails—including the first one—all the 
way from Southwest Texas across Indian Territory into Kansas. 
Mr. Ackley had a farm in the Rio Grande Valley and also a home 
in Oklahoma. Every fall he came through Austin on his way to 
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the Valley and each spring he went back to Oklahoma. On every 
trip through Austin he spent two or three days here, usually stay- 
ing around the Chamber of Commerce and talking about these 
old drives in which he had an early part. I am not sure he made 
the first big trip north from Austin, but believe he did. 

Each time he came through Austin he was more enthusiastic 
about publicizing the old trails and about 1932 or 1933 he came 
to me with an idea on which he wanted help. He first wanted 
a design worked out for “THE LONGHORN-CHISHOLM 
TRAIL.” With my help and that of the Tips Engine Works he 
got such a design worked out. With my assistance we got the per- 
mission of the commissioners court in each county from Browns- 
ville, Texas, to Oklahoma, to erect two of these markers in each 
county seat. These markers cost Mr. Ackley—as I remember— 
about $12.00 each which he himself paid. Some of these markers 
are still up but the chances are many of them have been taken 
down by a forgetful people whose sense of gratitude seems to 
decline with prosperity. 

One of these signs was on the south end of the Colorado 
River Bridge in Austin and the other is still securely fastened 
to an iron post at the left side of the entrance to the capitol 
grounds. The wording on these metal signs is “GOING UP THE 
TEXAS [longhorn steer head] CHISHOLM TRAIL.” The 
word “Longhorn” is not used but instead there is a date “1867.” 
At the bottom is a saddle flanked with cactus slabs. 

Mr. Ackley had a specially built truck in which he traveled 
and which was covered with various signs publicizing the Long- 
horn-Chisholm Trail. He used the expression “Longhorn” to 
signify the Texas end of the trail and “Chisholm” the Oklahoma 
or Indian ‘Territory end. 

About 1934 another old-timer showed up who had been up 
the trail in the late 60's or very early 70’s. This old driver, Captain 
Jim Lane Cook, sent word that he wanted to show me where the 
first herd crossed the Colorado at Austin. I met him at the Pleas- 
ant Valley Road, which is in East Austin, and together we walked 
down the trail on the north bank where the water still laps the 
remaining end of the old Chambers Mill Dam. He pointed to the 
south bank of the river which gradually slopes down to the 
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water's edge and showed me the broad expanse of fairly level 
limestone which forms the bed of the Colorado River. At this 
point the Colorado River is probably 600 to 800 feet wide. 

He said when the first herd came in sight of that white lime- 
stone outcropping with the sun shining on it they stampeded. 
It did not take the cowboys long to get them together again, and 
they crossed on the limestone river bottom to the north side. 
From that point they went north and apparently followed, and 
at times recrossed, East Avenue on to a point across Brushy 
Creek east of Round Rock. 

Captain Cook was over 80 years old when he told me this story. 
His recital of the facts was almost identical with that of Mr. 
Ackley. Neither apparently knew the other, and for that reason 
I fee] their stories must have been true. 

It was not long after this until he and Ackley were both gone, 
and there went with them—just as there goes today with many of 
our old people—the rich touches of history which leave many 
blank books in tomorrow’s libraries. 











. a 
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Red River Station-An Address 


GLENN O. WILSON* 


N behalf of those men now living who went up the trail, 

and in memory of those many who have crossed over 

the river into the Great beyond and of those pioneers 
and soldiers who, during the dark days of the Civil War, forted 
up here, I say “Thank you,” to the members of the 1956 Chis- 
holm Trail Cavalcade for coming this way. 

Almost seventy years have passed since Red River Station dis- 
appeared and almost one hundred years since Captain Rowland 
swore in one hundred men as members of a Company of the 
Texas Frontier Regiment. Thus Red River Station came into 
being by reason of the Civil War, and now like that unfortunate 
era has “gone with the wind.” 

When The Station first came into being, a stockade was 
erected for the protection of the settlers. The exact location is 
not now known. The first houses naturally were built of logs 
and most of them were located along the west banks of Salt 
Creek, others being located in and around the stockade. From an 
examination of the area, it is believed the stockade was located 
within the field, which is west and northwest of the Crenshaw 
house; the reason for this belief is that being so located it would 
be clear and open for fire against attacking forces from all direc- 
tions. This arrangement, or set-up, continued until the great 
herds came, and within a short time thereafter the settlement 
took on a new look, typical of all early frontier towns. 

It is possible somewhat to reconstruct mentally the main street 
of Red River Station, which, by the way, in this particular local- 
ity was called ‘““The Station.” Somewhere near the residence of 
Lee Crenshaw stood the hotel operated by Molly Love, the Clan- 
tons, and others. Across from the hotel stood the livery stable, 





*This address contains in substance the remarks made by Glenn O. Wilson at 
Nocona, Texas, on May 3, 1956, to the Texas delegation retracing the Chisholm 
Trail. 
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and close thereby stood one of the ever-present and necessary 
blacksmith shops; others were in the town from time to time, 
some being operated by Grayson, Thurston and Yates, and others. 
From southeast where the street started near the creek, the street 
ran west for possibly about a block and then made a turn to the 
northwest. On the north side, at the bend of the street, was a 
corner saloon, one likely operated by T. J. Pollard, who was a 
member of the troops stationed there, and who remained at The 
Station after the company was disbanded. There were other 
saloons and gambling houses, the locations of which have not 
been determined. It is known that a general store was situated 
across the street from the corner saloon and as the years passed 
and The Station became important as an outfitting post for the 
trail drivers, other establishments came into being until in its 
heyday twelve or fifteen business houses existed along the main 
street. It is not generally known, but Red River Station was first 
officially named “Salt Creek,’”’ being so designated by the United 
States Post Office Department in 1873. In 1884 its name was 
officially changed to Red River Station and continued as such 
until in 1888 when the Post Office was discontinued. Thus The 
Station died because of the railroads which took away its reason 
for existence after the Civil War days. 

Salt Creek played an important part in the location of this 
settlement here at the beginning of the Civil War. The reason was 
that there were many fine springs along the creek which fur- 
nished water to the settlement even during the worst dry years. 
Some of the springs are still in existence. Another reason for the 
settlement was that this was a well-known and established crossing 
on Red River even before the Civil War. The Indians had used 
it and apparently it was the intention of the frontier forces to 
block this crossing and prevent the Indians from using it in any 
great numbers. The Indians selected it because the buffalo had 
established a large crossing here. 

By far the greater majority of the cattle herds came into The 
Station from the southeast and after crossing Salt Creek east and 
south of the present Crenshaw house, came up the hill and on 
through town to the crossings north and northwest of the busi- 
ness section of town. By driving along the north edge of the 
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Crenshaw field bordering the river, it can be easily seen why this 
spot was chosen for a river crossing. Almost all along the northern 
border of the Crenshaw field there are clear evidences of the 
crossing. The river channel in those days evidently ran close to 
the bluff on the south side and the cattle did not have very far 
to go from the rim of the bluff to the water. Currently as one 
drives along the field’s edge, it is easy to see that the river has 
receded from the bluff. 

It is the belief of some that a portion of the herds came in 
from the southwest, having possibly followed the California Trail 
almost to Salt Creek and then followed west of the creek to the 
crossing. Many of the herds traveled almost due west from as 
far off as Gainesville to make this crossing. There were natural 
reasons for this, mainly because of the suitability of the crossing 
for large herds, and also because after crossing the river they 
had open rolling plains all the way to Abilene, Kansas. 

The cemetery at Red River Station is situated on a hill and 
a west bluff of Salt Creek, southwest of the present Crenshaw 
house; it can be seen after leaving the residence area of the 
Crenshaw farm south of the fields and west of the barn. A visit 
to this cemetery is worth while. The first graves of this cemetery 
were placed there shortly after the settlement was established. 
There are evidences of mass burials; several family markers show 
dates of 1862-1863; soldiers of the frontier company and trail 
drivers are buried there. Levi Bennett, one of the captains of 
the ranger forces which held out here after the troops were moved 
to South Texas in 1864, is buried there. There are many un- 
marked graves, a great majority being those of small children. 
Indians are buried there who died in the stockade where they 
were being held after being brought from South Texas prepara- 
tory to being transferred into the Indian Territory. 

Upon leaving the northern edge of the Crenshaw field and 
passing out into the public road, one passes by the ferry crossing 
of Red River Station, about which there are some interesting 
stories. This ferry was operated in the very early days of the 
settlement by Henry Heaton, a peg-legged man who had also 
been one of the many freighters in and out of The Station. Heaton 
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was a master in the use of a river skiff in swift waters and is 
known to have saved the lives of cowboys who had been thrown 
into the river by the milling of the cattle in the middle of 
the river. 

Lastly, may I now express the hope that in the future some 
fitting marker will be placed in this area to commemorate and 
perpetuate this great Texan and frontier heritage. 
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Calendar of the Letters of Antonio Martinez, 
Last Spanish Governor of Cevas, 1817-1822 


Translated and edited by VIRGINIA H. TAYLOR 


[The following calendar is a continuation of the letters of Antonio 
Martinez, last Spanish governor of Texas, 1817-1822, the first sections 
of which appeared in the January and April, 1956, numbers of the 


Quarterly. | 


No. 223 Béxar, April 2, 1818 
Transmitting recommendations for the vacant position of ser- 
geant in the presidial company of Béxar 


No. 224 Béxar, April 2, 1818 
Transmitting recommendations for the appointment of a sergeant 
to fill the vacancy in the company of Béxar 


No. 225 Béxar, April 3, 1818 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 226 Béxar, April 5, 1818 

Reporting, in answer to the commandant general’s expressed dis- 
approval, that his [the governor’s] conduct toward the assistant in- 
spector, Don Manuel Pardo, has been above reproach, that the assist- 
ant inspector has created dissension among the citizens, undermined 
the discipline of the troops, and usurped the governor’s authority; 
stating that all the orders from the commanding general have been 
executed properly, and if the governor’s representations have been 
displeasing, it must be ascribed to the critical circumstances rather 
than to any injustice on the part of the commandant general 


No. 227 Béxar, April 5, 1818 

Stating that he had considered the reduction of the forces necessary 
in spite of attendant difficulties, but since that measure had not 
coincided with the commandant general’s plans he reinstated those 
men who had been dropped from the rolls; regretting the obvious 
damage that would result since the farmers had already began to 
work on their fields with the additional help of these men, and 
warning that the ensuing lack of laborers would intensify the pre- 
vailing state of poverty and create a period of deterioration; stating 
that since the cost of lights in the barracks is charged to a non-existent 
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fund and that the government has not a single peso at its disposal, 
it will be impossible to meet such an expense 


No. 228 Béxar, April 5, 1818 

Admitting that the lack of officers for the performance of essential 
duties is obviously due to the fact that he has sent them to the 
province of Coahuila; stating that his action has been absolutely 
justifiable because some of them were ill and others were already 
useless; explaining that because of the scarcity of officers he has per- 
mitted the paymaster, Francisco Collantes, to delegate his authority 
to Lieutenant D. José Sandoval even though there is little similarity 
between the duties of a paymaster and a company commander; adding 
that the assistant inspector has appropriated the only copyist, that he 
[the governor] is performing all the tedious duties of the office while 
his predecessor had the assistance of several secretaries, but that in 
blind obedience he is retaining the command of all his companies; 
concluding that he will do nothing further to divert the attention of 
the commandant general in view of what he said to the assistant 


inspector 


No. 229 Bexar, April 5, 1818 

Stating that he will exert every effort to dispatch a party in charge 
of Captain Don Juan de Castaneda even though the majority of his 
men will be on foot, that the party will be small so as to be suitable 
for scouting trips, and that according to previous orders an agree- 
ment will be made with the commandant of Coahuila on the direc- 


tion to be taken 


No. 230 Béxar, April 5, 1818 

Reporting that, according to information received from the Viceroy, 
the physician, D. José Maria Aleman, is coming to Béxar and is 
bringing a supply of medicine; asking to be informed what salary the 
doctor shall receive and what rank he will hold so that he may be 
listed in the monthly reviews and some provision made for his salary 


No. 231 Béxar, April 5, 1818 

Reporting that the apostate Indian, wounded at the Misién del 
Espiritu Santo, is now recovering and has been ordered to remain 
there; stating that this order is dependent upon the commandant 


general’s decision 
No. 232 Béxar, April 14, 1817 [sic] 

Transmitting the petition of Pedro de la Garza, corporal of the 
company of Béxar, for separation from the service 


No. 233 Bexar, April 14, 1818 
Transmitting the petition of Leandro San Miguel, sergeant of the 
presidial company of Rio Grande, for release from arrest 
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No. 234 Béxar, April 14, 1818 

Transmitting the petition of the chaplain of the presidial company 
of La Bahia for a temporary license to go home after his mother 
and family 


No. 235 Beéxar, April 17, 1818 
Acknowledging receipt of the royal order which prohibits the 
sending of any class of criminals to the Philippine Islands 


No. 236 Béxar, April 17, 1818 
“ / 
Acknowledging receipt of the Viceroy’s order instructing him to 
prevent the perpetration of fraud which is depleting the royal treasury 


No. 237 Béxar, April 17, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the royal order by which he is informed 
of the expiration date of the pardon issued on September 2, 1814; 
stating that the continual petitions made by officers who have con- 
tracted matrimony without royal license shall cease after that date 


No. 238 Béxar, April 17, 1818 

Transmitting a report from the commandant of arms at La Bahia 
and stating that a small party under the command of Sergeant Antonio 
Aguirre will soon set out for the coast to observe operations at 
Galveston, also that a second party will go as far as the Brazos to 
facilitate prompt reports 


No. 239 Béxar, April 17, 1818 

Reporting that a scouting party of 100 men under the command 
of Captain Don Manuel Cedron and Alférez Don Fernando Rodrigues 
set out from the capital on the 15th and that the commandant of the 
frontier of Coahuila has been informed of their departure; stating 
that the party was sent out against his better judgment and only in 
obedience to the commandant general’s orders since most of the men 
were on foot and poorly equipped; also stating that he has contracted 
for some 200 mules to be sent from Coahuila but if they do not arrive, 
he will not even have any means of carrying the mail 


No. 240 Béxar, April 17, 1818 

Reporting that the postage fees constitute a heavy drain upon the 
governor’s salary since the mail comes from distant places and is not 
delivered free of charge; requesting that some adjustments be made 
to the Viceroy’s order which requires each individual, with the excep- 
tion of a general, to pay postage on all his correspondence 


No. 241 Béxar, April 17, 1818 

Reporting that his appointment of Alexos Flores as corporal of the 
company under his command has been overruled by the assistant 
inspector, Don Manual Pardo; stating that by law, as captain of the 
company, he [the governor] is entitled to make this appointment and 
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that he has neither forfeited the privileges of his rank as lieutenant 
colonel nor has Captain Don Manuel Pardo attained those same 
privileges; adding that in his desire to avoid controversy he has not 
previously reported this case of contempt, but in order to avoid future 
altercations, some clarification of authority will be necessary 


No. 242 Béxar, April 25, 1818 

Stating that Don José Antonio de la Garza has made an official com- 
plaint about difficulties in rebranding his stock since most of his herd 
has gone into the pasture of Don Ygnacio Pérez who will not allow 
them to be removed; that when a search of the archives failed to reveal 
any document to guide him he referred the case to the alcaldes for an 
opinion which might be transmitted to the commandant general, but 
in compliance with the recent order the file would be transmitted at 
once without awaiting the judge’s opinion 

Explaining that Captain Ygnacio Pérez has been shown every con- 
sideration and has no right to complain of his treatment in this affair 

Reporting that he has approved the Baron de Bastrop’s election as 
end alcalde by the last ayuntamiento because of his special ability 
and creditable conduct; that the Baron has resided in the city for 
thirteen years and has rendered noteworthy service to the country; 
and that due to the limited number of vecinos who can discharge the 
duties of a judge, there is little choice to be made in an election 

Reporting that there is also a scarcity of skillful writers in the 
community and, therefore, he has had to rély on the services of Don 
Erasmo Seguin as a scribe even though the commandant general 
regards him as a suspicious character 


No. 243 Béxar, April 25, 1818 

Stating that a previous report related the observations made by 
Corporal Antonio de Leon on his expedition and the reasons he gave 
for turning back; that Captain Hoyoso and some of the Tancahuas 
arrived with Vicente Gortari, the district commissioner, and reported 
that they located the rancheria but found no tracks leading in or out 
of the place; and that a careful investigation would be made because 
the corporal must have given false information to conceal his failure 
to execute his commission 

Reporting that, according to Gortari, the Tancahuas are on peace- 
ful terms and have no captives; that Captain Cardena, whom he [the 
governor | considers the worst, will make a visit at the end of the 
month; and requesting that some trinkets be provided for the Indians 
since there is nothing on hand to serve as the simplest gift 
No. 244 [Béxar] April 25, 1818 

Transmitting the petition of the captain of the company of San 
Carlos de Parras for an increase in salary 
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No. 245 Béxar, May 1, 1818 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 246 Béxar, May 1, 1818 
Reporting that a scouting party has returned from the frontier 
without news and enclosing the diary of the captain in command 


No. 247 Béxar, May 1, 1818 
Transmitting the petition of Don José Sandoval, lieutenant of the 
company of Béxar, for immediate promotion 


No. 248 Béxar, May 1, 1818 
Transmitting the petition of José Pineda, corporal of the company 
of Béxar, for a copy of his service record 


[Unnumbered] Béxar, May 7, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of instructions by special mail and report- 
ing that in the absence of Captain Don Ygnacio Pérez, Lieutenant 
Don Jestis Aldrete has been ordered to prevent the establishment of 
General Lallemand’s forces at La Bahia, to give immediate notice 
of his arrival, and to hold him at that point so that he [the governor] 
can come to talk with Lallemand in person after every precautionary 
measure has been taken 


No. 249 Béxar, May 8, 1818 

Enclosing a special communication received from the commandant 
at La Bahia; reporting that he has twice reenforced that garrison and 
is sending Captain Don Juan de Castaneda to take charge of the post; 
stating that only a little over a hundred men, unmounted and bare- 
footed, are left at Béxar, that Captain Castafieda is to have the 
Conchates attack the Americans if possible, that the notices com- 
municated by the Conchates are absolutely reliable and he [the gov- 
ernor] considers Béxar to be in danger 


No. 250 Béxar, May g, 1818 

Stating that the special official communication just received from 
the commandant of La Bahia contains the report of Sergeant Antonio 
Aguirre who was sent to reconnoiter Galveston Island; enclosing both 
originals and also a sworn statement of observations made during 
the march; warning that, in spite of every precaution, it will be im- 
possible to resist a surprise attack against his presidios because the 
enemy greatly outnumbers his forces and reinforcements could not 
reach him in time 


No. 251 Béxar, May 12, 1818 

Acknowledging the receipt of orders to put the artillery equipment 
in good condition as the Viceroy is sending Don Francisco Salgado 
to Béxar to take charge of the arms 

Reporting that certain cannons are unmounted and unserviceable 
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because of their dilapidated condition and poor construction; stating 
that much time and labor would be required to put the arms in 
usable condition and that at least he would like to have an artisan 
and the necessary supplies on hand when the said officer arrives; 
asking for the issuance of orders to this effect 


No. 252 Béxar, May 12, 1818 
Acknowledging receipt of the royal order regarding the treatment 
accorded to the Knights of San Hermenegildo 


No. 253 Béxar, May 12, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the royal order announcing the issuance 
of a passport to the captain of the Russian corvette, Kamaschatka, 
commissioned to reconnoiter the coast and islands of Kamaschatka; 
stating that the ship will receive the proper consideration if it touches 
the ‘Texas coast 


No. 254 Béxar, May 13, 1818 

Transmitting the petition of Matias Vasquez, corporal of the flying 
company of Laredo, in regard to the delay of his advancement in the 
service 


No. 255 Béxar, May 19, 1818 

Stating that there are obvious difficulties involved in attacking 
Galveston by land; that his entire force consists of only 208 men, that 
none of the mounts is fit for service, that the grain supply is limited 
to absolute necessities and though he might acquire a little more, he 
would not have the mules to transport it 

Reporting that it will be impossible for him to attack Galveston 
but that he can attempt to destroy the party camped at Callo Gallardo 
if troops, provisions, shoes, money, and mules are sent; that he con- 
siders 500 men necessary because the number of enemy forces on the 
island is unknown as well as the number of reinforcements that the 
120 Frenchmen and Americans at the said Callo might receive 


No. 256 Béxar, May 19, 1818 

Stating that the commandant at La Bahia has reported the return of 
Alférez Don Thomas Manguia’s party which went out to reconnoiter 
the port of Matagorda, Culebra Island, and Aransas Island; that 
nothing unusual was noticed but it was impossible to examine the 
islands because Manguia failed to meet the Carancahuas and get the 
necessary canoes; that the commandant at La Bahia also reported the 
dispatch of another observation party toward Atascosito, and Ser- 
geant Aguirre, who is on his way back from Galveston, must be with it 


No. 257 Béxar, May 28, 1818 
Acknowledging receipt of the approved applications for the posi- 
tion of sergeant which were made by Corporals Miguel Garcia and 
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José Manuel Menchaca, and transmitting the corresponding appoint- 
ments for confirmation 


No. 258 Béxar, May 28, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the commandant general’s official com- 
munication stating that the Viceroy has approved the appointment of 
Lieutenant Colonel Don Manuel Pardo as governor of Coahuila and 
of Lieutenant Colonel Don Antonio Elosua as assistant inspector 


No. 259 Béxar, May 28, 1818 

Stating that in compliance with the commandant general’s orders 
Antonio Basquez, sergeant in the company of Bahia, and Antonio 
Salas, soldier in the company of Rio Grande, will report to the 
secretariat of the assistant subinspector; pointing out that it has been 
difficult to obtain clerical assistance since Don Manuel Pardo appro- 
priated the services of Antonio Prado and it has been necessary to 
make use of Antonio Salas; stating that the people in this province 
can write only their names and they do that with very great effort 


No. 260 Béxar, May 28, 1818 

Stating that he has noted the orders given with reference to the 
Viceroy’s decision on lightening the sentence of Don Salvador Carrasco 
whose poor health is due to excessive dampness in the prison, and 
that as soon a as bondsman is found the prisoner will be permitted 
to continue the sentence in his own home where he can receive treat- 
ment while his case is being decided 


No. 261 Béxar, May 28, 1818 

Stating that Captain Don Juan de Castaneda, commandant of La 
Bahia, has sent several prisoners to Béxar because he has no place 
to confine them; asking what disposition should be made of these 
men since there is no jail in Béxar nor any means of maintaining 
them; that the apostate Indian mentioned previously will go with 
the next convoy to the commandant at Rio Grande who will send 
him on [to Monterrey] for the commandant general’s disposition 


No. 262 Béxar, May 29, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of communication by which the command- 
ant general instructed the Governor of Coahuila to furnish an escort 
for the 500 horses to be sent to Rio Grande; stating that he would 
send an escort to receive the horses at Rio Grande and bring them 
to Béxar but that his garrison would be unprotected against the 
daily Indian raids; expressing his thanks for the proposed assistance 
and his apprehension about the present critical situation; reporting 
that the equipment received from Saltillo will be worthless without 
saddle trees and the few he has on hand are in bad condition; re- 
iterating that he now has very few men and considers his position 
dangerous and insecure. 
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No. 263 Béxar, May 27 [sic], 1818 
Acknowledging receipt of a copy of the declarations made by the 
three Negroes who were captured on the island of Corpus Christi; 
stating that their testimony verified the previous reports communi- 
cated to him and that he repeatedly has ordered the commandant at 
La Bahia to increase his vigilance in guarding the road from the 
interior and also the coast and adjacent islands; stating that when 
he has obtained some qualified individual to undertake the mission 
ordered by the commandant general a report will be given on his 
destination, itinerary, and the amount to be paid to him 


No. 264 Béxar, May 27 [sic], 1818 

Reporting that he sent a party under Alférez Don Fernando 
Rodriguez in pursuit of the five Tahuacano Indians who attacked 
the forty men on guard and that although the five Indians were 
killed, Rodriguez had two soldiers killed and three wounded; enclos- 
ing the said officer’s report which shows the inadequacy of the small 
forces, especially if attacked by enemies other than Indians 


No. 265 Béxar, May 27 [sic], 1818 

Reporting that Don Domingo Bustillos was wounded by Indians 
in an affray at the Alamo but that the accident would have been 
avoided if he had returned from the country with the escort provided 
for the settlers while they work in the fields 

Stating that the frequency of raids by the Tahuacanos has magnified 
his troubles and he cannot send an adequate escort to bring back the 
horses from Rio Grande, that only by disregarding the needs of the 
garrison can he muster forty or forty-five men and even then he will 
have to stop the transportation of grain from the Villa of San Fer- 
nando; suggesting that with the assistance of troops from Coahuila he 
could bring the horses and also as much grain as forty mules had 
been able to transport on repeated trips 


No. 266 Béxar, May 27 [sic], 1818 

Stating why he could not execute the Viceroy’s orders previously 
transmitted to him by the commandant general and asking for further 
instructions as to the proper action in view of the condition of the 
troops 


No. 267 Béxar, May 28 [sic], 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the transmitted letter wherein the Viceroy 
repeats his orders to attack and destroy the enemies at Galveston; 
stating that the small number of men and their deplorable condition 
make it impossible to attempt even a minor expedition, that the 
horses being sent will meet urgent demands but neither saddles nor 
saddle trees are available; warning that the security of the entire 
province will be endangered by opposing his inferior forces against 
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the overwhelming numbers of the enemy; promising to execute all 
orders even in the face of catastrophe but offering no hope of success 
unless the commandant general’s troops and those from the western 
provinces should arrive and bring their own provisions 

Stating that the militia companies have been depleted to fill up 
the ranks of the Alamo Company and the presidial company, that 
he cannot send the few men left away from their families who are 
destitute and who cannot be supplied with corn because there is 
scarcely enough for the soldiers; asking that the governor of Coahuila 
be instructed to bring the aforementioned 500 horses because he is 
not besieged with troubles and the present situation demands some 
sacrifice on his part 

Declaring that he is willing to station a party at the old post on 
the San Marcos River from which scouting trips can be made into the 
interior and down to the La Bahia road but he cannot undertake 
any kind of 2 campaign and he must receive suitable instructions 


No. 268 Béxar, May 31, 1818 

Stating that Captain Belcussi with Indians of his own and other 
tribes has arrived at La Bahia with trinkets to trade to the vecinos; 
that these Indians confirm the reports that more than one hundred 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, and Americans are still camped at Atascosito, 
and say that Pedro Perea (alias Pedro el Chino) promised to report 
to them what was happening at Galveston but after five days he had 
not come back, also that the traffic between the Comanches and the 
traders from the interior continues without interruption and arms 
and munitions are coming in 

Adding that he told the commandant at La Bahia to return the 
trinkets but to show the Indians great consideration so they would 
continue to bring any news that might be of interest 


No. 269 Béxar, June 2, 1818 

Stating that Captain Cadena of the Tancahua nation reported that 
a band of Comanches and Tahuacanos and some Americans were 
camped on the Cibolo; that Captain Ygnacio Pérez and 100 men went 
out to meet them on the goth and returned on the 1oth of present 
month; enclosing the captain’s report which reveals the manner in 
which the Indians were punished 

Stating that Captain Pérez captured twenty-six animals which were 
distributed among the troops, that the arms and lances were placed 
in the arsenal, and it was necessary to give some of the items seized 
io the Tancahuas 

[P. S.] Commending Captain Pérez and his men for their splendid 
conduct and stating that the banner they seized has been placed in 
the church 


Za 
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No. 270 Bexar, June 2, 1818 
Transmitting military report 


No. 271 Béxar, June 2, 1818 

Reporting the return of the mulatto, Santiago Ortola, who was 
commissioned to carry letters to Don Felipe Fatio, the consul at 
[New] Orleans, and to Don Felix Trudeau at Natchitoches; stating 
that the mulatto was imprisoned for three months as a suspected spy, 
that he gave the papers to one of his companions who was appre- 
hended later and their disposition was unknown 

Reporting Ortola’s explanation of how he happened to have tobacco 
in his possession and the details of his mistreatment in prison; saying 
that although Ortola’s statements might be doubtful, he [the gov- 
ernor] could vouch for the miserable condition of his body, and that 
a passport has been issued to Ortola who will present himself to 
the commandant general and explain everything in person 

Asking what disposition is to be made of the tobacco taken from 
the two Vidais Indians and how he shall deal with the Gran Caddo 
if he arrives in a few days with certain articles to trade; transmitting 
a letter and an American newspaper which one of the men brought 
to the Baron de Bastrop 


No. 272 Béxar, June 2, 1818 

Stating that he has needed time to rest the horses and collect sup- 
plies for the troops but that the parties to be stationed on the Brazos 
River will depart at dawn on the morning of the 8th; enclosing lists 
showing the manner in which the captured horses were distributed, 
the value of each, and the brands of those that were strays 


No. 273 Béxar, June 6, 1818 

Transmitting the file of documents prepared by the alcalde, Don 
José Maria Sambrano, in the case of the two fugitives, Moreno Sam- 
brano and Matias Torres, who fled with others into the interior; 
stating that the individuals are being sent to the commandant gen- 
eral for his decision because their declarations differ from those of 
the other soldiers which were prepared by Captain Don Manuel 
Cedron 


No. 274 Béxar, June 7, 1818 

Transmitting for the commandant general’s decision the file of 
documents prepared as a result of the complaint against Captain 
Ygnacio Pérez and also the statements of the said captain 


No. 275 Béxar, June 7, 1818 

Transmitting the charges in the case of the conspiracy of the sol- 
diers, Francisco Xavier, Bentura Ynojosa, Juan Hernandez, and 
Manuel Seguin, who are being sent to the commandant general for 
his ultimate disposition 
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No. 276 Béxar, June 8, 1818 

Transmitting the petition of Dofia Xavra. Flores of La Bahia and 
the accompanying report in regard to the apprehension of several 
individuals by the former commandant of the presidio 


No. 277 Béxar, June g, 1818 

Transmitting statements of Don Juan de Castaneda, commandant 
of the presidio of La Bahia, reporting that Captain Don Ygnacio 
Pérez, two subalterns, and one hundred men have left to take up 
their position at San Marcos, that twenty-seven men and an officer 
will leave tomorrow for Rio Grande for the remaining 60 fanegas 
of grain, and, therefore, only seventy men on foot will be left for 
garrison duty 

Stating that the district commissioner, Don Vicente Gortari, accom- 
panied by two vecinos and two soldiers in disguise, have left to ob- 
serve the movements of the rebel forces in the interior, and that they 
were provided with two good animals and forty pesos for supplies 


No. 278 Béxar, June 12, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the order to attach Lieutenant Don 
Francisco Garcia of the Regiment of Extremadura to the flying com- 
pany of Alamo de Parras with his same rank, and stating that the 
necessary orders have been issued to Captain Don Juan de Castaneda 


No. 279 Béxar, June 12, 1818 

Stating that he is informed of the decision of the Viceroy in the 
case against José Vicente Loera, a soldier in the Dragoons of Mexico, 
who is to serve his eight-year sentence in this province [Texas] 


No. 280 Béxar, June 12, 1818 

Reporting that the money in possession of the company of 
Aquaverde has been delivered to the companies of Alamo and Bahia 
since they were entitled to the most 


No. 281 Béxar, June 12, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the royal order wherein His Majesty 
declares that Lieutenant General Don Juan O’Donoju has been 
exonerated of all charges made against him and that his excellent 
reputation must remain unquestioned 


No. 282 Béxar, June 12, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the official communication whereby he 
is informed that the Viceroy has resolved that the royal treasury of 
Saltillo shall pay to this province [Texas] the sum of 1,000 pesos 
annually to cover the cost of the mail and such services on presenta- 
tion of the governor’s authorized account of the disbursement 


No. 283 [Undated] 
Transmitting the petition of Don Juan Castaneda, captain of the 
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flying company of Alamo de Parras, in regard to several acute ques- 
tions about which he [the governor] is completely uninformed 


No. 284 Béxar, June 10, 1818 

Transmitting the report received from the commandant at La 
Bahia, a copy of which is being sent to the Viceroy 

Stating that he [the governor] realizes that help will have to come 
from the Viceroy due to the limited resources of the commandant 
general but that the latter will know how to issue orders for the best 
interests of the service 

Reporting that the road to Atascosito is already obstructed, and it 
is doubtful whether the district commissioner, Don Vicente Gortari, 
will be able to execute his commission 


No. 285 Béxar, June 12, 1818 
Transmitting Don Juan Castafieda’s petition to His Majesty for the 
honor of the badge of San Hermenegildo 


No. 286 Béxar, June 18, 1818 

Reporting that the disorderly conduct of Sergeant Don Antonio 
Vasquez demands correction, but since the commandant general has 
ordered his transfer to the office of the assistant subinspector all action 
has been suspended; enclosing the swmario which will show how the 
aforesaid sergeant abused the invalid corporal, Diego de los Santos; 
stating that Captain Don Ygnacio Pérez supported Vasquez, but the 
decision would be left to the commandant general 


No. 287 Béxar, June 13, 1818 
Transmitting the petition of the vecino, Pedro Longoville, for the 
decision of the commandant general 


No. 288, Béxar, June 17, 1818 

Transmitting the reports of the commandant of La Bahia and of 
Sergeant Aguirre who has just returned from his mission into the 
interior; stating that Aguirre and the members of his party brought 
a number of worthless and insignificant trinkets which they have 
been allowed to keep for their own use but that he will refrain from 
granting such privileges in the future if the commandant general 
does not approve 

Reporting that Don Carlos Salier, a resident of Carcasu, furnished 
the sergeant and his companions with a boat which they anchored at 
Los Mosquitos, and therefore, he [the governor] has ordered them 
to return and make a landing on Galveston island so they can ex- 
amine the party at Cayo de Gallardo, also that Corporal José Antonio 
Martinez has just returned from his scouting trip to the Trinity River 
with no news except that he noticed the tracks of twenty mounted men 
who came as far as the Brazos and he inferred that they were a rebel 
observation party; stating that another party has been sent out on the 
same route with the same destination 
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No. 289 Béxar, June 17, 1818 

Stating that he could not send for the 500 horses because the 
vecinos were doing guard duty (to his regret since they were in the 
midst of their planting) and he has sent out every one of his few 
soldiers under Lieutenant Salinas to punish the Comanche and 
Tahuacano Indians; that the frequent scouting parties were reducing 
the small number of animals on hand and that he trusts the com- 
mandant general will send the horses since they are needed more 
than ever 

Reporting that the paymaster, Don Ygnacio Flores, is enroute to 
confer with the commandant general and begging that immediate 
aid be given the paymaster because from the 15th of July forward 
there will be no rations for the troops and the province has no other 
recourse except the assistance that the commandant general can 
provide 


No. 290 Béxar, June 24, 1818 

Transmitting a copy of the last charge made against Sergeant Don 
Antonio Vasquez and other documents relative thereto for examina- 
tion by the commandant general; stating that the said sergeant is 
now in Coahuila, having been sent to the office of the subinspector 
according to the commandant general’s orders 


No. 291 Béxar, June 24, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the royal order whereby His Majesty has 
declared that no authorities in America shall demand any fees or 
interest from proceedings executed for the collection of military 
salaries 


No. 292 Béxar, June 24, 1818 

Reporting that the commandant general, in replying to official 
communication No. 265, enclosed both the draft of his answer and 
the governor’s original letter; transmitting the aforesaid documents 
to be filed in the secretariat of the commandancia general 


No. 293 Bexar, June 24, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the official communication whereby he 
is notified that Lieutenant Colonel Don Manuel Gual will come to 
Béxar to take command of the artillery instead of Lieutenant Colonel 
Don Gaspar Reyna and that Don Pedro Bullo will replace Don 
Francisco Salgado who was also appointed to that post 


No. 294 Béxar, June 25, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the official communication notifying him 
that 100 guns will be sent to replace unserviceable weapons and en- 
closing a form to be completed each month and remitted with the 
general report 

Explaining that he has reconditioned all the arms in need of 
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repair with the iron and steel that the commandant general so kindly 
furnished; that faults noted by Alférez Don Fernando Rodriguez 
in the weapons of his party might have been remedied by the use of 
smaller balls; that the said officer reported that twenty-six men used 
600 cartridges and such consumption indicates that few serviceable 
weapons could be left 

Reporting that the few useful guns taken from the vessels at 
Matagorda are in possession of the presidial company at that point, 
and that twenty-six of the guns recently delivered will be sent there; 
adding that the extensive narrative is made to convince the command- 
ant general that as much time and attention as possible is given to 
these important questions 


No. 295 Béxar, June 25, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the official communication instructing 
him to fill the vacancies in the veteran companies from the militia 
and to fill the newly created vacancies in the militia with citizens 

Stating that the commandant general has previously expressed his 
interest in the progress of the province and he [the governor] has 
always considered it his primary duty to try to achieve that objective; 
that he had petitioned for the disbandment of the militia so that 
the laborers could be released to continue their original occupations 
and thus promote the agricultural industry and relieve the hardships 
of the vecinos and troops who lack grain for their own maintenance; 
that the commandant general did not accede to the petition, and, 
therefore, he [the governor] would like to know how to meet the 
situation 

Stating that cultivation has increased during the present year due 
to the pleas made to the farmers but this last measure will bring on 
total ruin, that the troops cannot sustain themselves on their salaries 
unless supplies are brought from other provinces, and to that diffi- 
culty must be added the exorbitant price of grain 

Adding that he will execute the aforesaid instructions unless other- 
wise ordered and will complete the militia company to its original 
strength as long as there is a single citizen available if such is the 
commandant general’s wish 


No. 296 Béxar, June 26, 1818 

Reporting that the presidio and missions were attacked on the 22nd 
by a large band of Comanches and several Spaniards, that one soldier 
and a child were killed and two boys carried away, that he ordered 
out a party of sixty-five men in pursuit and they recovered fifteen 
animals and two guns; enclosing a report showing the distribution 
of captured property and also the diary of Captain Don José Salinas 
who commanded the party 

Stating that the Indians persist in daily attacks, and expressing the 
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hope that the promised mounts will soon arrive so that the tenacious 
marauders can be punished 


No. 297 Béxar, June 27, 1818 

Reporting that the troops recently stationed on the San Marcos 
River will have to be withdrawn because they are too few to block 
an enemy attack, there is no sufficient food supply available, and he 
is in desperate need of their services to combat the daily raids by 
Comanches, Tahuacanos, and Lipanes 

Stating that when he has sufficient troops and supplies he will 
station a party on the Brazos River and in the meantime he will send 
out small parties to reconnoiter near the Trinity so that he will not 
have to depend on those that go out from La Bahia 

Assuring the commandant general that according to recent reports 
the force at Atascosito is no longer a threat 


No. 298 Beéxar, July 1, 1818 

Stating that the commandant at La Bahia reports the return of 
exploring parties from the interior with no news of interest, and 
enclosing the reports on the coast observation at Matagorda 

Informing the commandant general that a party of Carancahuas 
is at Galveston with the rebels and explaining that he became suspi- 
cious of these Indians when they withdrew from the influence of 
Father Friar Manuel Gaitan, and especially so when the friar was 
replaced by a young and inexperienced man who could hardly have 
the background and training necessary to hold their friendship 


No. 299 Béxar, July 6, 1818 

Reporting that Don Joaquin Vijares delivered 475 horses at Béxar 
and presented the brand of one that died on the way, that a receipt for 
the total of 476 was given to him and the horses were distributed to 
the three veteran companies and the first militia company 

Stating that the delivery of the horses has not improved the de- 
plorable situation because they are too exhausted and will die if 
they are saddled before a month and a half or two months; that the 
captain brought five extra horses but they are so sore and worn out 
they are not expected to live 

Stating that the companies from Coahuila should supply their 
own horses but that their pickets are on foot; asking that horses be 
sent for those troops 


No. 300 Béxar, July 7, 1818 

Stating that Lieutenant Colonel Don Pedro Buyo [sic] has arrived 
to take command of the arms and recondition the artillery, that an 
official communication has been sent to him suggesting that the 
arsenal be placed under his charge so that he can make the necessary 
arrangements 
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Enclosing the Lieutenant Colonel’s answer and requesting the 
issuance of proper orders with the understanding that it has been 
impossible to secure a vecino with any aptitude for management and 


accounting 


No. 301 Beéxar, July 7, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the Viceroy’s order which commands 
him to make an immediate attack against the rebels at Cayo de 
Gallardo in spite of attendant difficulties and which informs him that 
the Battalion of Navarre has been ordered to Monterrey and the 
dragoons of Durango to Béxar, that the commandant general [of 
the Eastern Provinces] will send 100 armed, equipped, and mounted 
cavalry men and the commandant general of the Western Provinces 
will send two similar companies, that these forces will allow the gov- 
ernor to cover Béxar and La Bahia and to drive the rebels from His 
Majesty’s territory; stating that this same order also informs him that 
100 new guns, 4,000 pesos in cash and 100 fanegas of corn or fifty loads 
of flour are on the way; explaining that he must know the exact 
number of troops coming from Durango and the Western Provinces 
before he can plan the movement against Atascosito, that the com- 
mandant general must realize that military strategy will be required 
to dislodge an enemy firmly entrenched at a certain point and in pos- 
session of artillery, especially in view of the condition and discipline 
of provincial troops and the character of the enemy they will have to 
face, that other serious difficulties are lack of transportation for even 
one piece of artillery, the need of infantry troops to support the 
cavalry operations, the long distance to Atascosito, and such obstacles 
as rivers and poor pasturage 

Asking again whether he is expected to lead the expedition, and 
if so, who will remain in command during his absence; adding that 
his health hardly permits him to discharge his duties as governor, 
but perhaps when the time comes, he will be able to proceed 


No. 302 Béxar, July 7, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the official communication informing him 
that Lieutenant Colonel Don Manuel Gual has been ordered to ar- 
range for the delivery of 100 new guns to the company of Punta de 
Lampazos so that they may be brought to the presidial company of 
San Antonio; stating that the guns will be sent to their proper des- 
tination as soon as they are received 


No. 303 Beéxar, July 7, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the official communication informing 
him that the governor of Coahuila has been ordered to send fifty 
loads of flour or 100 fanegas of corn to the presidial company of 
Béxar; offering his sincere thanks for the efforts made to aid the 


province 





x 
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No. 304 Béxar, July 7, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the official communication informing 
him that the paymaster of the company of Béxar, Don Ygnacio Flores, 
was ordered to return to the province [of Texas] because his com- 
mission had been executed and that aid is now on the way; stating 
that the eighty-two fanegas of corn at San Fernando have been 
brought to Béxar, and it is the only supply the troops will have until 
new crops are harvested 


No. 305 Béxar, July 7, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the Viceroy’s order in duplicate instruct- 
ing him to proceed with the expedition to drive the rebels at 
Atascosito from His Majesty’s territory; stating that he has already 
received the same order and is informed of the matter which he will 
discuss in a separate communication 


No. 306 Béxar, July 7, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the official communication informing 
him that the paymaster, Alférez Francisco Arismendi, will deliver 
4,000 pesos to José Maria Guajardo, corporal of the flying company 
of La Punta de Lampazos, 1,500 of which are for the company of 
Béxar, 1,500 for the company of Alamo de Parras, and 1,000 for the 
provincial company of La Bahia, also that 100 guns will be delivered 
to the said corporal, and this aid will be brought from La Punta to 
Rio Grande and thence to the capital; thanking the commandant 
general for this favor which he says has left him without a single 
peso for his troops 


No. 307 Béxar, July 10, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the Viceroy’s instructions to pursue and 
apprehend the deserters who have left their corps and have com- 
mitted all kinds of crimes 


No. 308 Béxar, July 10, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the royal order informing him of the 
manner in which retirement is to be obtained by officers serving in 
the patriotic corps of that kingdom 


No. 309 Béxar, July 10, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of two copies of the Viceroy’s edict of the 
14th of May, one of which has been sent to the administrator of 
funds for his execution 


No. 310 Béxar, July 10, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the official communication whereby he 
is informed that the commandant general, in view of the opinion of 
the Asesor, Licenciado Don Rafael del Yano, has granted the request 
of Don José Domingo Castafieda for permission to sell a number of 
boxes of cigars belonging to the office of tobacco administration 
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No. 311 Béxar, July 10, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the official communication enclosing 
five copies of the Viceroy’s edict and the royal cedula whereby His 
Majesty prohibits forever the purchase of Negroes on the coast of 
Africa under the penalties prescribed therein 


No. 312 Béxar, July 10, 1818 

Reporting that Ramon Querque, Joseph Dale, and Guillermo 
Krek have arrived from the United States for the purpose stated 
in their declarations which are enclosed in the original form; stating 
that by his order the administrator examined the animals and mer- 
chandise they brought and found no contraband goods, only a few 
ordinary horn combs, a bundle of deerskins, a few bearskins, and 
three guinea pieces, which were returned to the men for their 
own use 


No. 313 Béxar, July 10, 1818 

Stating that he is endeavoring to provide the necessary supplies 
for the division which will attack the enemy stationed at Atascosito; 
that he is having difficulty securing enough cattle, and that the 100 
fanegas of corn or fifty loads of flour will be inadequate because, at 
the rate of twenty ounces daily per soldier, they will supply only 400 
men, the flour will last only fifty days and the corn for less; that 
since it is 200 leagues to Atascosito, it will take one month to go and 
one to return without counting delays, the troops will have to retreat 
in the face of starvation, and the proposed objective will fail 

Stating that he has been unable to secure cattle because the vecinos 
have no stock, that 300 or more head of cattle are necessary because 
there will be no other source of supply, not even buffaloes to slaugh- 
ter, and the 300 pesos issued for the companies of Béxar and Alamo 
are of no assistance because no one has any grain to sell; asking that 
measures be taken to remedy the scarcities which are delaying the 
execution of the commandant general’s superior orders 


No. 314 Beéxar, July 10, 1818 
Stating that the troops are completely barefooted and asking that 
footwear be supplied for that rather important need 


No. 315 Bexar, July 7 [sic], 1818 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 316 Béxar, July 14, 1818 

Enclosing the official report made by Pedro Buyod [sic], com- 
mandant of artillery, after his examination of the arsenal; stating 
that the aforesaid document will reveal how little hope there is of 
repairing two small-caliber cannon for use on an expedition; asking 
for the issuance of orders with the understanding that only one ream 
of paper could be obtained from the commissary for the renovation 
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of the cartridges listed as useless in the said report, and requesting the 
remittance of gun flints and powder since it will be impossible to 
repair any of the items listed by the commandant 


No. 317 Béxar, July 22, 1818 
Transmitting the petition of Regino Nieto, a prisoner in the 
principal jail, for the commandant general’s decision 


No. 318 Béxar, July 22, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the official communication informing 
him of the royal order which treats of the measures to be taken by 
governors and chiefs in America for the maintenance of criminals 
sent to the peninsula 


No. 319 Béxar, July 29, 1818 

Transmitting the original report of the commandant at La Bahia 
which explains the regrettable loss incurred by the convoy of vecinos 
sent by the governor to Reynosa as an escort for a load of salt 


No. 320 Béxar, July 29, 1818 

Stating that three Conchate Indians presented themselves to the 
commandant at La Bahia and reported that they saw the party of 
rebels at Atascosito; that it consisted of about 100 men who worked 
from morning to noon on a stockade and a circular ditch, in the 
center there was a cabin housing a good supply of powder and two 
cannon, the troops were armed with guns and bayonets, all of them 
wore blue caps with tassels, and they had an anvil on which they 
were forging lances; that two or three captains from Atascosito came 
to the rancherilla of the Conchates bringing gifts and soliciting their 
friendship but that the Conchates would never join against the 
Spaniards; that no news had been received from seven or eight 
Tancahuas who sent to Atascosito; that the rebels wanted to be 
notified whenever the Spanish were reconnoitering in that terri- 
tory because they wished to communicate with the gachupines 

Stating that he is very suspicious of the Tancahuas and doubtful that 
their peace treaty was made in good faith because they are all un- 
trustworthy and influenced only by gifts 


No. 321 Béxar, July 29, 1818 
Transmitting the diary kept by the soldier, José Saens who, with 
a party of four, was commissioned for observation duty in the interior 


No. 322 Béxar, August 5, 1818 

Acknowledging receipt of the official communication informing 
him that a fund will be established for the use of the government 
at Béxar with the money received from the sale of animals recaptured 
from the enemies and that this fund will cover payment to spies and 
other expenses of the royal treasury 
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No. 323 Béxar, August 6, 1818 

Reporting that the animals at the capital stampeded, and that 
sixty-two have not been found; that Alférez Don Fernando Rodriguez 
was following them when they joined a herd of mustangs; also that 
several of the last mounts received have died from disease 


No. 324 Béxar, August 6, 1818 
Transmitting military report 


No. 325 Béxar, August 18, 1818 

Reporting that the auxiliary troops from Coahuila under the 
command of Don Joaquin Mijares arrived yesterday with the fifty 
loads of flour and also that the paymaster has arrived with the 100 
guns and 4,000 pesos allocated to the province 

Transmitting official communication No. 1, which reveals the con- 
dition and salary claims of Mijares’ troops, and official communica- 
tion No. 2, which shows the decrease or shrinkage of the said fifty 
loads of flour 

Asking how it will be possible to undertake the expedition when 
the flour is reduced to thirty-one loads and the 3,000 pesos for the 
two companies to 2,616, when Captain Mijares’ horses cannot be 
used and his troops have to be fed as well as paid, and when there 
is no grass and the crops have been reduced to half of normal pro- 
duction due to the severe drouth 

Stating that he neither has the power or knowledge to conquer 
the infinity of problems nor does he believe that any other man, 
though possessed with a vivid imagination and a very astute mind, 
could do any more, and, therefore, immediate orders must be re- 
ceived before any steps at all can be taken, adding that Mijares’ 
troops and the companies from the west will be useless, but he will 
have to feed them 


[to be continued] 
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My Life in Carrant County and Other 
Parts of Texas 


SALLIE HALTOM* 


HE first seven years of my life were spent in Tarrant 
County, on Village Creek where I was born, without 
my consent December 31st 1861. 

During that period I rode many times in ox drawn wagons. 
I didn’t like them. I suppose I was then like I am at this date, 
I pushed aside my fears, and jumped into any vehicle which was 
ready to go somewhere. So when the ox wagon started I was 
ready to get in near the rear end so I could jump out in case the 
oxen did not behave to suit me. Oxen were driven without reins 
or lines the driver just talked to them. They were foot loose, 
so to speak, and I was afraid they would run away (!) 

My parents, William Eldridge Haltom and Sarah A. Hawkins 
were married in Rusk County, Texas, 1849. In 1855 they moved 
to Tarrant County. I, Sarah Z, was their fourth girl. 

My father, with help of neighbors, built a two room log cabin. 

Two large rooms neatly built with passage (hall) between. 
Floors were puncheon—split logs with split side up. They were 
hewn down with foot adz, then planed. The house was covered 
with hand riven boards held in place with heavy poles—there 
were no nails in that part of the country then. I can remember 
it was a comfortable house. It had a chimney at each room. 

There were very few cooking stoves. House wife cooked on 
open fire—and how pots and kettles turned over spilling contents 
and causing pussy cat to spit and scamper from her warm place 
by the fire. 

My mother wanted a stove. A neighbor five miles away had a 
new stove she could not make function. The neighbor offered 
~ This account of frontier experiences in Texas was written in 1955 by Miss Sallie 
Haltom, 741 Vine Street, Colorado City, Texas. It was addressed to and written at 
the request of Mr. Sam R. Chamberlain, of Refugio, who has generously furnished 
the account for publication. Some minor and inconsequential alterations have been 


made in this presentation; the original copy may be checked in the Association's 
office. 
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it to mother for $5.00. Fortunately, mother had the money. 
Father hitched the oxen—I think he liked oxen, he had good 
teams of horses—to the wagon, and said sister Jo and I could go 
along to get the stove. We started early and did not loiter on 
the round trip—we arrived home late in the evening. My folks 
at once installed the stove, built a fire of wood, as you would 
know there were fire coals under wood, no matches at that time, 
and waited. Nothing happened but smoke billowing from every 
seam in stove. Just as they were about to kick the stove out we 
heard a hallow at the gate. The old gentleman walked in, took 
in the happenings, walked to the stove and turned down the 
damper. Presto! What a fire and what a good stove. 

A small log house, a short distance from our place, served for 
both church and school. Usually school lasted about three 
months in Summer after crops were “laid by.”” Some farmer who 
could boast he could do all the “sums” as far as fractions, in 
Ray’s arithmetic would lay aside his coat, take up books, and 
teach (?) the school. I, at that time, was too young for school, 
but older ones of our family attended. 

The spelling class was the most interesting class. A long line 
of boys and girls stood across the middle of room and spelled 
—or missed—according to ability. If one missed a word and next 
below spelled it, they changed places, the winner going toward 
the head of class. Whoever was head at night had to go to the 
foot of class and start all over next day. We had milk, butter, 
chickens, eggs and a garden—On Sundays, oftener than other- 
wise, we had the preacher. All denominations used the school 
house. No wire screens in those days and houses were open to 
bugs, flies or anything flying. If one was prosperous he had a 
fly scarer of peacock feathers; if not, he used a peach tree limb 
with a bunch of leaves at the end. I was about six years old, so 
they put me to scare flies, one Sunday when the minister, wear- 
ing a long, red beard was eating Sunday dinner with us. I was 
tired and worried about the choice pieces of fried chicken dis- 
appearing so rapidly, I suppose I forgot and sagged a little for 
all at once my fly brush dipped in the rich brown gravy—and, 
swish right across that long red beard! My eyes turned at once 
to my mother who never missed anything. Her brows slightly 
lifted. I faded away; an older sister took over. I do not remember 
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the punishment just a stern lecture perhaps. Then the doctors, 
or doctor I should say. The only one I remember while we lived 
in that country was Dr. Hodges, a very dignified gentleman in 
silk top hat, long black flapping coat and a pill bag. I can still 
see the picture. To me he was an awesome sight. I fled to the 
safety of the trundle bed and stayed there till he left. We had 
a dug well a few hundred feet from the house, an iron bound 
bucket manipulated down and up by hand windlas. A milk- 
house stood very close to well. An extension of roof covered 
well. In milkhouse were two large troughs made from hollow 
logs. Each morning those troughs were drained and fresh water 
drawn from well and troughs filled. Each housewife made her 
soap from grease and ash lye. I can see the old ash hopper filled 
with wood ashes ready for us children to pour water on the ashes 
which filtered through in trough at bottom and drained into 
a vessel. Soap was made by the barrel and put into smoke house 
where molasses, lard and other things were stored. Bacon, hams 
and sausage were smoked and hung from above. What good 
eats! 

If a water mill was not too far my daddy took corn and wheat 
and had them ground there. Our bread was so much better than 
made of grains today. All life is burned out of them and then 
they are sifted so many times there is little good left. 

Most housewives then spun and wove the clothes for the fam- 
ily. I remember my mother weaving two webs of cloth. The war 
—Civil—affected us even in the west. Sometimes the ginned cot- 
ton would run out and it was a long drive to a cotton gin. So 
at night we children hand picked enough lint for next days 
spinning on the spinning wheel. 

Then there were no dyes. So bark, herbs and anything would 
color cloth, were used to vary the color. The spun thread had 
to be dyed, warped, reeled and, by a mysterious process put 
through a sley then onto a roller ready for the web of cloth as 
it was woven. I can not tell you just how it was put into the 
loom, but I still in my imagination, can hear the zip of the shut- 
tle as it is sent back and forth by the weaver. The coarse fabrics 
then were a far cry from the delicate and exquisite weaves of 
today. 

Ft. Worth had two stores, then, one owned by E. M. Daggett, 
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the other by Jack Brinson. No railroads at that time, so all sup- 
plies had to be hauled by ox teams from Houston. Often if wet 
weather came on these freighters while enroute, the round trip 
would take three months. 

I remember the first Irish potatos my daddy brought home 
from Ft. Worth. We—did—not eat them, we thought they were 
pig feed. No, compare the trip to Houston then, and airplane 
trip now. 

In 1867 my father took our family to Rusk County to see his 
parents. They had never seen any of us children. Now the time 
by plane—only a few hours. We went in a big covered hack with 
two good horses. I think we were a week making the trip. All 
roads, in places, were just gullies. No roads were worked then, 
not even by neighbor. Just took axes along and cut new roads 
around the gullies and drove on. 

It rained nearly every day on our trip. Streams were swollen, 
and no bridges. We just made camp and waited till they ran 
down. 

In the summer of 1868, my father like many others, started 
to move on. He, my dad, having been brought up on a planta- 
tion and like so many others were not prepared by profession 
nor craft of any sort, just drifted around, and, like Mr. Macaw- 
ber expecting something to “turn up.” It didn’t. We finally 
settled a few miles east of Waco, Texas. Waco, then a little more 
than a village was soon to make headlines. It was to have its 
first railroad. As you know this road was the Houston and Texas 
Central, coming south from Houston. As you suspect there was 
great excitement, not just in Waco, but all around. We were 
within eight miles of railroad tracks so my father told us what 
day and hour the train would cross a wooden trestle, and, for 
us to be out of doors at that time. We did not need the second 
telling. We were ready at least thirty minutes in advance. The 
signal blasts and the rumble over the wooden trestles almost 
stampeded us. I heard the first train into Waco, I think it "71 or 
"9. I can’t remember exact dates. Waco’s at that time, famous 
suspension bridge had just been completed. With that achieve- 
ment and the coming of the railroad made the Wacoans very 
happy and not without cause. 

At that time that part of the country was essentially a ranch 
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country—a beautiful country with broad grassy prairies and 
thousands of branded and unbranded cattle roaming these plains. 
Only a few substantial farms and good homes; all others just 
nester cabins housing the cowboys looking after the cattle and 
ranches. 

A round-up of 5000 head of bawling and rumbling cattle was 
all day passed our house, starting for Kansas, perhaps, I do not 
remember. 

Now then. In 1873 finds us on the move west again, set- 
tling near the village of Gatesville. I, at that time was past my 
12th birthday and had heard of schools and school teachers, but 
not with pleasurable anticipation, but fear and trembling. 
"Twas a great joke to frighten children with tales of long coated, 
bespectacled man with a long slender hickory switch lying on 
table in front of him. I longed so much to attend school and get 
an education, but was so excited the first day I attended the lit- 
tle log house—a very pretty, neatly built house in a belt of tim- 
ber; O, yes; I walked with sister and brother 214 miles. We did 
not mind. It was usually lots of fun. We left home at sunrise; and 
with good luck got back at sundown. There were no public 
schools that part of Texas in that day, so we had a few months 
each summer. Our books were picked up from friends and 
neighbors who had laid them aside years before; and as you can 
see seldom could two alike, be found. 

However, there was one book that all shared alike: Webster's 
blue back spelling book. It contain a little of many things; 
some things that the teachers at that time could not explain. 

Things just moved slowly with slight improvement till the 
turn of the century. Telegraphy having come before this cen- 
tury was making rapid progress over the country. Then came 
telephones and many other inventions too numerous for me to 
mention. 

Now, I have left the ox wagon, the open fire cooking, the home 
spun clothes and the watermill ground bread stuff (what a pity!) 
I shall skip over a long period of years and tell you about the 
first airplane I saw. I think it was 1910 or 1911. I do not re- 
member the exact date (if wrong, correct). A town in Okla- 
homa was holding a State Fair. I was watching the races when a 
funny looking little plane came zooming over the Grandstand. 
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Someone told me it was the Wright brother’s plane. 

From ox wagon to huge ocean liners, passenger planes with 
unbelievable speed, jet propelled planes and with other things I 
know so little about and—the H. Bomb, the last I have heard of. 

I shall not attempt to explain or describe any of the scientific 
achievements—I know so little about them, but I’m so thankful 
for them if it ever becomes possible to use them in the right 
Way. 

These few pages may help some one in the future to fully ap- 
preciate what he has. 

Sallie Haltom. 
[?. 3.3 

This should be put among happenings in Tarrant County. 

Up to the time we left Tarrant County, we had not even 
heard of matches. I presume they were in use in the East. 

Fires had to be kept burning in chimney, all the time or, if 
you had not learned to use flint (rock) and steel, you just picked 
up the shovel and trudged to the nearest neighbor's and “‘bor- 
rowed” a blazing chunk. If the wind was strong, hurry hurry or 
it would burn out before you reached home. Flint and Steel? 
Placed a piece of fluffy cotton with rich pine shavings on cotton 
and strike flint rock with back of unopened picket knive—soon 
a spark would ignite the cotton and shaving’s we had a fire! 

I do not remember of my folks having to “borrow’’ fire. We 
had a good neighbor who would forget to bank the coals and 
cover them with ashes, so very often, and very early children 
of this careless family would be at our door with a big shovel 
on which they would take home coals or a chunk to start a fire. 
Now, we flip a knob or turn a button to obtain a fire, and many 
other things in daily use. 

Now, I shall tell you about the first matches that came into 
our house. “Iwas then in the early 1870’s. My parents rode 
horseback ten miles to do some necessary shopping. When they 
returned late in the day, a crowd of eager children gathered 
around to see what was in each package. I picked a small barrell 
shaped container, gave the lid a vigorous twist, the lid came off 
and out tumbled three dozen matches—aflame. They had cost 
25 cents. All my fun was spoiled for that day. 

The match incident belongs among the Waco notes. 
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Che First Cwenty-five Years of 
Che University of Cexas 


GEORGE PIERCE GARRISON* 


N the historical sketch of the University of Texas which 

I am about to give on this occasion, I shall deal mainly 

with the facts of which I have personal knowledge. Most, 
therefore, of what I shall say will concern the actual organized 
life of the institution since it opened its doors to students in 
September, 1882. But the potential existence of the University 
dates from 1839; and it is necessary to begin with a brief survey 
of this forty-four-year interval of hope deferred. 

So far as I have been able to learn, the idea of a University 
of Texas originated in the mind of President [Mirabeau B.] La- 
mar. It is true that the first constitution of the republic, which 
was adopted in September, 1836, laid on congress the duty of 
providing by law, as soon as circumstances should permit, a 
general system of education; but it was not specified that the 
system should include a university. The earliest reference to 
such an institution that I have found is in Lamar’s message of 
December 20, 1838, at the opening of the third Texas congress, 
where he asserts with sanguine enthusiasm that the endowment 
of a good system of elementary education and the establishment 
of a university in which the highest branches of science may be 
taught can be at once effected without the expenditure of a 
single dollar. This it 1s, by the way, that contains the famous 
educational apothegm adopted as the motto of the University, 
“Cultivated mind is the guardian genius of democracy.” 

In obedience to the recommendation of President Lamar and 
the mandate of the constitution of 1836, the house committee on 
education, through its chairman, E. W. Cullen, on January 4, 


*This address is reproduced from the Austin Daily Statesman, November 26, 
1908, which carried the following note: “At the anniversary celebration in the 
auditorium yesterday morning, the following address was delivered by Dr. George 
Pierce Garrison, professor of history in the University and the oldest member of 
the faculty in point of service.” 
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1839, reported a bill setting apart three leagues of land for a 
primary school or academy in each county, and twenty leagues 
for the establishment of two colleges or universities, one to be in 
Eastern and the other in Western Texas. After having been 
amended so that the amount of land was raised to fifty leagues 
and a clause relative to the location of the colleges or univer- 
sities was stricken out, the bill was approved by the governor, 
January 26, 1839. The second of these amendments was after- 
wards adduced as evidence that the legislature meant the two 
institutions to be not one for each of two different sections, but 
one for each sex. 

Meanwhile a bill for the location of the capital of Texas had 
been approved on January 14. It provided for the appointment 
of commissioners to choose the site and of an agent to have the 
prospective city—which was to be named Austin—laid off and 
to attend to the sale of the most eligible lots for various public 
buildings, one of which was a university. The agent appointed 
was Judge Edwin Waller. The site was selected and the city laid 
off in the summer of 1839. As the map made by one of the sur- 
veyors who did the work indicates, the university reservation 
was the block west of Rio Grande street and south of Twelfth, 
on which now stands the Pease school. The block immediately 
north of it, which is still vacant, was reserved for an academy. 
On the map Twelfth street appears as “College avenue’; and 
by this name it was known until the original designation of the 
streets running east and west were changed to numbers. When 
and why the present campus was substituted for the Pease school 
block as the site of the projected University, I have not been 
able to ascertain; but it was by no means an undesirable ex- 
change. 

On March go, 1881, there was finally approved an act for 
the organization of the University. It provided that the insti- 
tution should be located by a vote of the people of the State 
—the medical branch to be separate from the main branch, 
if they so desired—and that its establishment should be commit- 
ted to a board of regents appointed by the governor, who was to 
convene the board for its own organization within thirty days 
after the location of the University should have been determined. 
This act followed, in its general outlines, the recommenda- 
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tions of a committee of the State Teachers’ association which was 
appointed at the meeting at Mexia in June, 1880, and of which 
Dr. Oscar H. Cooper, now president of Abilene college, was 
chairman. Among the members of the legislature who distin- 
guished themselves by their hearty support of the University 
interests were Senators Terrell of Travis, Buchanan of Wood, 
Gooch of Anderson, and Wynne of Rusk, and Representative 
Hutcheson of Harris. Of these six, all except Messrs. Buchanan 
and Gooch are yet alive, and to each of them, the living and the 
dead, every friend of the University owes a deep and inextin- 
guishable debt of gratitude. 

The provision which has resulted in the separation of the 
medical branch from the main University originated as an 
amendment offered by Senator Stubbs of Galveston, which was 
at first defeated, but later adopted. 

Many places in different parts of the state sought to obtain 
the University, and there was a sharp contest over the location. 
The election resulted in favor of Austin for the main University, 
and Galveston for the medical branch. 

In obedience to the statute, the regents were convened in 
Austin November 15, 1881. The members of the first board 
appointed were Ashbel Smith, T. J. Devine, R. B. Hubbard, 
N. A. Edwards, Smith Ragsdale, J. W. Throckmorton, J. H. Hall 
and J. H. Starr. The board, however, which met and organized 
the University consisted of the first five of the list given, and 
instead of the last three T: M. Harwood, T: D. Wooten and 
J. L. Camp. 

The cornerstone of the main building was laid November 17, 
1882. The amount then available for building purposes was 
not sufficient to erect more than the west wing of the structure 
planned; and even this part was not finished when the formal 
opening of the University took place, September 15, 1883. The 
exercises of the occasion were held in the unfinished building; 
but classes met, until the end of the year 1883, in the temporary 
capitol, which stood on the lot now vacant at the head of Con- 
gress avenue opposite the county court house. On January 1, 
1884, they were transferred to the University building. 

The initial organization of the University, as judged by the 
standard ‘“‘first-class’” fixed in the constitution, was almost as 
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modest as even its enemies could have wished. There were but 
six professors, with four assistants or instructors, in the academic 
department; and two professors of law. Those of you who would 
care to see a picture of the original faculty will find it in the 
office of the librarian. Dr. J. W. Mallet was professor of chemistry, 
having charge also of the physics ad interim, and was chairman 
of the faculty; Dr. William Leroy Broun was professor of pure 
and applied mathematics; Dr. Milton W. Humphreys professor of 
ancient languages; Dr. Leslie Waggoner, professor of the English 
language, history, and literature; Dr. H. Tallichet, professor of 
modern language; Dr. R. L. Dabney, professor of mental and 
moral philosophy and political science, and Judges O. M. Rob- 
erts and Robert S. Gould were professors of law. The four as- 
sistants were J. J. Atkinson in chemistry, E. E. Bramlette in 
mathematics and ancient languages, J. R. Ray in modern lan- 
guages, and I. H. Bryant in English and history. Thus it will be 
seen that each professor had for himself not simply a chair, but a 
whole davenport; and it will scarcely be a misleading figure to 
describe the assistants as occupying modest but rather lengthy 
footstools, three of them one each, while the fourth had some- 
how with such grace and dignity as he could, to sit on two. 

Of the eight professors, only two are yet living, Dr. Mallet 
and Dr. Humphreys, both of them at the University of Virginia; 
and of the assistants, three—Dr. Bramlette, now superintendent 
of schools at Texarkana, Mr. Bryant, who is employed in one 
of the departments at Washington, and Mr. Ray, who when I 
last heard from him was living on a ranch in West Texas. Mr. 
Smith Ragsdale, who was then proctor, has his home, as I under- 
stand, in Dallas. 

The only building then on the campus was the west wing of 
the present main building. In some way room was found therein 
for all and all managed to get on together in comparative peace 
and quiet. 

In June, 1884, Dr. Mallet’s connection with the University 
ceased and Dr. Broun was then elected chairman of the faculty 
in his place; but during the summer Dr. Broun resigned, and 
at the opening of the next session Dr. Waggoner was elected 
chairman. That summer were added to the faculty George Bruce 
Halsted as professor of pure and applied mathematics, James F 
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Harrison as associate professor of physics, Edgar E. Everhart as 
associate professor of chemistry, Alvin V. Lane as assistant in- 
structor in mathematics and graphics, Mrs. H. M. Kirby as lady 
assistant, George P. Garrison as assistant instructor in English 
literature and history, and Charles EF Gompertz as assistant 
instructor in modern languages. There is in Mr. Windsor’s office 
a photograph of the faculty for 1884-85, as well as that for 
1883-84. 

To us who have had an interest in the University from the 
beginning, it has never seemed small or unimportant; but candor 
forces me to admit that at first some who should have been in- 
formed did not see it like ourselves at all. No better illustra- 
tion of this could be found than in an absurd story published 
in one of the leading papers of New York city soon after the 
University was organized, to the effect that the faculty consisted 
of a father and two sons, who had conferred degrees upon each 
other. No such things are said of the institution now. 

It is impossible here to follow the development of the Uni- 
versity year by year from its organization to the present; and, 
having given so much attention to the first two years, I must 
now touch briefly on certain general aspects of its history, in 
such a way if possible as not to preclude a correctly proportioned 
impression of the whole. 

First, as to the board of regents. In the early days of the 
University, the discovery of suitable men who were willing to 
accept a place on the board and to continue therein seems to 
have been rather difficult. Ashbel Smith, president of the board 
from its organization till his death on June 21, 1886, was a man 
of strong character, high culture and wide experience, a gradu- 
ate of Yale and some time minister from the republic of Texas 
to England and France. One man who had been appointed not 
long before that time is still a member; and his term of unbroken 
service now extending over nearly twenty-three years has, not- 
withstanding other changes and the decision of the supreme court 
in 1900, given the board at least a degree of that continuing fea- 
ture which the statute of 1881 provided it should have. To him 
the University is greatly indebted in many ways; but chiefly, 
perhaps, for the example which he has set the rich men of the 
state in the generous use of his wealth for the promotion of 
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higher education for the masses. This sketch would be incomplete 
without due acknowledgment to him by name; and I hardly 
need say that I refer to George W. Brackenridge. May he live 
to see the realization of his most extravagant hopes for the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

I wish the time permitted something like an adequate char- 
acterization of the greatly varying personalities of the faculty, 
and especially of those who are no longer with us. There have 
been the polished and scholarly Mallet, the Virginia gentleman; 
the true and tried Waggoner, who steered the University safely 
through its period of greatest storm and stress; the strong-willed 
and conservative Dabney; the keen and versatile Humphreys; 
the bluff and vigorous-minded Roberts; the refined and gentle 
Gould; the popular and capable Everhart; Hill, enthusiastic for 
the advancement of science; Sterret, the big-hearted master of 
Greek; the brilliant and engaging Lefevre, and the unselfish 
and inspiring Norman, both so dearly remembered by all who 
knew them; the strenuous and forceful Batts; Lewis, the gifted 
orator; the genial and attractive Miller, to whom our hearts 
have so gone out in his sufferings; the experienced and daring 
organizer, Winston; the strong and patriotic Prather; Houston, 
the clear-headed and well balanced executive, and Judge Clark, 
still spared to us, the best beloved of all. If I have omitted—I 
know I have—many names that well deserve mention, please re- 
member the conditions under which I speak. 

The University plant has grown building by building and 
bit by bit as the claims of the institution have been effectively 
presented, as it has commended itself to the people of the state, 
and as the legislature has been liberal in its support. The begin- 
ning was made, as I have already indicated, with the west wing 
of the main building. The central part of the main University 
building was completed, except for the galleries, in 1889. Uni- 
versity hall, or Brackenridge hall, as it is more frequently called, 
was erected in 1890 and opened for occupancy in December of 
that year; and in the same year the John Sealy hospital was 
deeded to the state for the use of the medical branch. The Medi- 
cal college building and the chemical laboratory and heating 
plant of the main university were all built in 1891. The east 
wing of the main building and the University hall at Galveston 
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were added in 1898, the woman’s building in 1902, the en- 
gineering building in 1904, and the new law building within 
the past year. 

The library which is unquestionably the most essential part 
of the University’s equipment, has not yet obtained its much 
desired separate building; but its growth will soon make that an 
absolute necessity. A few figures will serve to illustrate this 
growth. The library was begun with an appropriation of $1000 
for the year 1883-84. The next year the appropriation was raised 
to $4500; and it has varied since from nothing in 1887-'88, when 
101 students gave $1 each out of their library deposits to keep up 
the periodicals, to about $5800, which has been the average for 
the last three years. During the first year after the opening of 
the University, the number of volumes purchased was about 
1200. After that the increase was slow and irregular till during 
the session 1896-'97, when the gift by Sir Swante Palm of his 
valuable library of 12,000 volumes raised the number to 27,800. 
The annual additions now amount to more than 4000 volumes; 
and the aggregate number in the library is over 60,000, besides 
probably 25,000 pamphlets and a large collection of unbound 
Texas newspapers. 

The organization of the University was at first modeled largely 
after that of the University of Virginia. There was no president, 
but a chairman of the faculty instead; and there were only two 
departments, the academic and the law. In 1892 the name of the 
academic department was changed to the department of litera- 
ture, science and arts; and in the catalogue for 1906-’07 it became 
the college of arts. In 1891 the medical department was added 
to those already existing. The department of engineering was 
given a separate organization in 1895, and that of education in 
1906. The department of medicine has had its dean from the 
first. A dean of the main University was appointed in 1899, and 
a dean of the law faculty in 1901. In 1904 the dean of the main 
University became the dean of the department of literature, 
science and arts; and in 1905 the department of engineering 
was also given a dean. 

The University summer school dates from the year 1898. Be- 
ginning with less than 200 students, it has grown at length to 
nearly 750, and has approved itself as one of the most useful 
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features of the whole organization. Certainly none has been more 
effective in spreading the University influence to the schools 
of the state. 

In the matter of discipline, there is little in the experience of 
the University that can claim attention in such a brief review 
as this unless it be in connection with hazing and rushes and 
the honor system. Of hazing and rushing there has been some; 
but the sober, good sense of the students has usually saved it 
from especially dangerous extremes. Some of you may have seen 
the landscape along with the festive engineers, or have been 
taught to apply Blackstone by the junior laws, or brought to 
trial before the special court in University hall. If so, I trust 
that you were never guilty of helping, on occasion, to play such 
tricks on others. Can it be that any of you have sold elevator 
tickets to the freshmen or helped to elect Sam Kyle president 
of their class? Do any of you know who painted the tank, or 
who was carrying a paddle of more than regulation weight that 
night last spring when the law men and the engineers met on 
the campus, or who imprisoned the professor of applied mathe- 
matics in the peanut gallery of the auditorium? Probably you 
do not. I have some times thought it rather strange that those 
who are usually aware of all that happens should be so ignorant 
of things like this. Perhaps the passing years have already enabled 
you to remember some of them, and you may recall still others 
by and by; but it is not my purpose to cross-examine you. 

Most of the surplus outbreaking energy of the students has 
doubtless been drained off through the conduit of athletics. In 
the early days of the University there was no athletic organiza- 
tion, and little attention was given to the subject—nothing more 
than a little baseball and tennis, an attempt to have an annual 
field day and an occasional game with Southwestern with its 
incidental beating. In 1893 came the first organized football 
team and the first victory over Dallas. What heroes they were, 
the eleven of that year—Morrison, Day, Furman, Lee, Will Mc- 
Lean, Myers, Paul and Ray McLane, Roy, Philip and Moore! 
They were a husky lot. I wonder how they would hold their 
own with one of the more elaborately trained squads of recent 
years. At any rate, they and the next year’s team had an unin- 
terrupted succession of victories, till on December 14, 1894, 
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came Missouri with full intent and carried away our young and 
tender scalp, dancing the war dance to the tune of 28 to o. We 
have had our revenge on Missouri, but not yet on Chicago; 
and were it not indelicate on this glad occasion, I might speak 
of even more recent scores of which blind Fortune happened to 
turn us the wrong end. But we have abounding courage and 
faith in Texas; and we feel sure of getting even by and by with 
all our enemies. If not, the sport will be well worth while, simply 
for the sake of the sport. 

In view of the powerful influences that have menaced the 
unity and retarded the development of the University, every 
friend of either common school or higher education in the state 
may well congratulate himself that it has survived in substantial 
unity and has attained its present proportions. The original plan, 
reflecting a sharp division of contemporaneous sectional inter- 
ests and in careless disregard of the expense that would be in- 
volved, provided not for one university, but for two. By 1848, 
however, more reasonable views had prevailed; and the act of 
February 11 of that year made provision for the organization of 
“The University of Texas.’”” There were some members of the 
legislature who wanted no university at all, and others who still 
wished for two; but a wise majority decided in favor of one and 
only one. During the struggle which preceded this decision, 
there occurred an incident which deserves commemoration. 
After a warm debate, in which were pointed out the danger 
that two universities would foster sectional feeling in the state 
and the fact that one alone might be so much more creditably 
supported, the bill was put on its final passage in the house and 
the vote, though largely in its favor, was found to lack one of a 
quorum. Thereupon George W. Chilton of Tyler, who had striven 
earnestly for two universities in order that East Texas might be 
assured of one, and had refused to vote when the roll was called, 
had his vote recorded against the bill and allowed the will of the 
majority to prevail. All honor to the man who magnanimously 
declined to avail himself of a technical parliamentary right to 
enforce his own judgment where such weighty interests were 
involved. 

Again the growth of the University has been unnecessarily 
retarded by opposition from the friends of other educational 
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interests in the state that they assumed to be diverse and have 
therefore supported in the spirit of rivalry. Many an appropria- 
tion for it has been cut, and many a fierce attack made on it for 
no other reason. Some of the earliest assaults of its enemies were 
made in the name of the common schools; others were inspired 
by an undiscriminating zeal to serve the Agricultural and 
Mechanical college; and others still grew out of a mistaken fancy 
that to strengthen the University was to weaken the denomina- 
tional institutions. 

Between 1883 and 1908 the population of Texas has more 
than doubled and its wealth has grown fourfold; but its advance 
in civilization would be hard to measure, or even to estimate. 
Better than all the added value of land, the ever swelling prod- 
uct of farm and pasture, busy manufactories, and laden trains 
are the increase of culture, the finer ideals, and the higher life 
that have come to all. Hundreds of those among us who have won 
an honest competence go forth yearly to see the world and return 
with a keener sense of beauty, and a better understanding of men 
and things, and a deeper appreciation of their own duties and re- 
sponsibilities. But it is not only on such as these that this quarter 
century has bestowed its favors. The uplift has been felt in every 
part of the state and from the remotest hamlets and rural districts 
young men and women have come to the University with stories 
of increasing wealth, better schools, and better things for the poor- 
est. Just recently the longest step in advance that has been made 
in Texas for many a year was taken when the constitutional 
amendment was adopted raising the limit of local taxation for 
country public schools and abolishing the two-thirds majority 
required for its imposition. In 1885, or even a long time there- 
after, such an emancipation would have been impossible; but 
the persistent enthusiasm of a brave minority has finally levened 
the whole lump, and henceforth there is to be no constitutional 
discrimination against the betterment of the common schools. 
This fact should put a new note of rejoicing in our trimumphal 
song today; for none could show more clearly how much ground 
has been gained. 

Do not understand me to be claiming all the credit for the 
progress of which I have spoken to the University. Some of it 
means nothing more than material prosperity. Even in its more 
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valuable aspects, the intangible and spiritual, it has resulted from 
the combined working of many factors. The healthy functioning 
of this institution is simply one of the most important both of 
its causes and effects. Every energetic and progressive citizen of 
the state has had his share in the movement; and special credit 
for it is due to that army of quiet but effective workers, the 
teachers in the public schools of Texas. What fearful expenditure 
of their vital energy has it cost; what efforts to arouse unsym- 
pathetic trustees and fan the latent ambitions of parents and 
children into flame; what brave struggles, bitter defeats, and 
desperate renewals of the conflict? Now, at last we can look to the 
future with the assurance that there will be no retrogression. The 
uplifted torch can never be extinguished, nor will the runners 
fail. And having had so large a share in such glorious results, 
the University may well magnify its office. 

Alumni of the University of Texas, it rests principally with 
yourselves and those who shall from year to year be added to 
your ranks to determine what this institution is to be. Most 
of you have already approved, by your value to your commu- 
nities and to the state, the policy of providing facilities for higher 
public education. There are two ways in which you can show 
your gratitude to your alma mater and to Texas. One is with 
your means, and the other by your efforts. Some of you have 
accumulated wealth; and perhaps a few may feel, with the in- 
stinct of the generous rich, that you have more than your own 
necessities require. A large number, I am sure, are disposed to 
give something for good purposes even out of very moderate 
incomes. Let me assure you that all gifts, large or small, will be 
welcome, and may be given with the full assurance that they are 
worthily bestowed. The demand for expansion in every field of 
the University’s activity is urgent. It is to grow as the state shall 
grow, and is to become the efficient civilizing instrument that 
our desires would make it, there must be a larger faculty, more 
buildings, better equipped laboratories, more books, more fel- 
lowships, and a hundred other things that go to make “a Uni- 
versity of the first class.” For years to come, every dollar that 
public wisdom can appropriate or private philanthropy con- 
tributes will hardly be enough for the end in view. If, therefore, 
you are prepared to erect a living monument to yourself or 
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to any other whom you wish should never be forgotten in some 
commemorative aspect of this splendid development, you have 
an opportunity not to be lightly esteemed. And, if you have not 
money to give, then let your voice be heard in your community 
and at the capital of the state urging generous support of the 
University for common good. 

My subject has led me to the retrospect, but my thoughts have 
been continually turning to the future. The University of Texas 
with its faculty of 130 and its 2500 students, has already taken its 
place among the great institutions in the west. What will another 
twenty-five years make of it? Some familiar names will be added 
on the lengthening line of tablets in this auditorium, and many 
of you whose presence adds so much to the joy of this home- 
coming will be absent when the roll is called in 1933; but every 
gap in the ranks will be filled. And they whose blessed fortune 
it shall be to see the day will find 10,000 students gathered in 
a university of which the material equipment, the work and the 
ideals place it side by side with the foremost in the land. 
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Ben McCulloch Letters 


Edited by EDWARD M. COFFMAN 


HE three following letters of Ben McCulloch were pre- 

sented to the famous Confederate spy Captain Thomas 

H. Hines by General Albert Pike, an Arkansas journal- 
ist and lawyer. Hines was studying law in Pike’s office at the time. 
Each letter bears the notation in Hines’ writing: ‘‘Presented to 
me by General Albert Pike Memphis, Tenn, Nov 28th ’66. T: 
Henry Hines.”’ They are a part of the Hines Manuscript Collec- 
tion at the Margaret I. King Library of the University of Ken- 
tucky. 

In the early months of the Civil War the Confederacy was 
making every effort to obtain an alliance with the Indians. 
Albert Pike was appointed commissioner to the Indian tribes 
in May, 1861. When he reached the West, he was joined by 
the famed Indian fighter Ben McCulloch of Texas. Together 
they talked with John Ross, the Cherokee chief; then McCulloch 
returned to take over the defense of northern Arkansas. 

The first two of these letters were written by McCulloch to 
Pike during the period in which Pike was carrying on treaty 
negotiations alone. He did not succeed in signing a treaty until 
July 10 (with the Creeks) ; however, the other tribes soon came 
to terms and by October 7 the Cherokees finally reached an 
agreement with the Confederate government. 

The last letter was written over a month after McCulloch’s 
victory at Wilson Creek. Pike had been commissioned a_ briga- 
dier general in August, hence McCulloch no longer addressed 
him by his Mexican War rank. 


Private Fort Smith June 17th 1861 
Dear Capt 

Say to the Indians He that sits between two stools comes to 
the ground. We only wish them to assist in defending their own 
rights & ‘Teretorries. They will not be marched out of theirs into 
any whites [sic.] mans country to make war. We want them to 
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join us in driving their enemy & ours from their soil if he desires 
to invade it. They want their country.’ It is our interest to main- 
tain them as they are in all their rights. Theirs to take their 
lands & free their negroes. Ours to keep them in full possession 
of both.? 

Let them judge & choose between us. Nations like individuals 
are apt to be governed by their own interest. Jf they remain neu- 
tral, can they expect us to fight their battles, whilst they sit idly 
by, & ingloriously refuse their aid, & then ask us [to] be bound 
to pay them all that is due them from the old Government. They 
can help or not, as they think best, as for my Government, She 
will never consent to see their country settled or Governed by 
abolishionists. 

I think the war will never be brought into their country, but 
if such should be the case let them grasp their arms with the 
strong hands of men who know their rights & dare maintain 
them. 

Arms are much more difficult to get than men.* let those who 
wish to enter our service furnish their own arms if possible. they 
shall not be marched out of their own nation even into that of 
another tribe unless they are invaded by the North. 

Reliable information says Lane* is at Topeka with 3000 men 
& expects more soon, and that Missouri is about to make an effort 
to shake off the yoke the Republicans has put upon her neck. 
She has 10,000 Enfield Rifles in New Orleans. If she makes the 
effort there will be the theatre of war.’ 


1All underlining was done by McCulloch. 

2On the same day that McCulloch was writing this letter to Pike, the Cherokee 
chief John Ross dispatched a letter to McCulloch stating that his tribe intended to 
remain neutral. Samuel Cooper, the Confederate Adjutant General, urged McCulloch 
not to disturb this neutrality. The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (130 vols.; Washington, 1880- 
1901), Series I, Vol. IIT. 596-597, 599. 





3’The Confederates were never able to arm the Indians properly because of the 
constant shortage of weapons. 

4James H. Lane (1814-1866) had led an army against the pro-Southern faction in 
Kansas. He had been a congressman and lieutenant governor in Indiana. After 
emigrating to Kansas in 1855, he served as president of the Topeka convention and 
later as senator. When the war began he was appointed brigadier general of vol- 
unteers. He was particularly hated because he advocated emancipation and the en- 
listment of negro troops. 

5The fighting in the coming months in which McCulloch played a part bore out 
this statement. 
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I wrote Col Cooper* to march his comd to Scullyville [?] as 

soon as raised. 
Yours truly 

Private Ben McCulloch 
Capt Albert Pike Fort Smith June 27th 1861 

Dear Sir 

The little force left in the field in Mo are falling back on 

Ark. It is four or five thousand strong & left Lexington on the 
morning of the goth inst for the south west corner of the State. 
There is now a force of from three to five thousand at Spring- 
field Mo & two Regs at Fort Scott Kansas. We must meet and 
rally the forces of Mo, or the frontiers of Ark will give way. I 
shall raise every man I can get in this state or from Mo & turn 
this invading tide back if possible.’ 

Ark must make the selection between Her own soil & that of 
Mo for a battlefield. 

We need every man we can get. I[f] you conclude to go no 
farther south had you not better send Lewis’ Co* back to this 
point at once. 

No news of Cooper or the Texas Reg. I only make these sug- 
gestions for your consideration it might be best for you [to] re- 
main for a time among the Creeks & Choctaws. Mr. Von [?] who 
lives near the falls a Cherokee offers to go & see black beaver® & 
engage him & party. I will refer him to you. 

Yours truly 
Ben McCulloch 
Enclosed you will find a proclamation which I have issued.” 


6Douglas H. Cooper, a Mississippian, had been the Federal Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw agent in the 1850's. He began organizing the Indians in the early spring. 
After the war’s outbreak he was commissioned a colonel and ordered to complete 
organization of the ist Choctaw and Chickasaw Regiment by August. 

™McCulloch talked with Sterling Price of Missouri and then marched for Missouri 
on July 4. He was hoping to extricate the Confederate forces under Governor 
Claiborne F. Jackson and General James S. Rains from the Union Army’s advance. 
Although his men were poorly armed, he succeeded in winning a minor action at 
Neosho. Upon finding that Jackson and Rains could handle the situation he moved 
back to Arkansas. The War of The Rebellion, Series I, Vol. III, 606-608. 

8This was probably an escort company. 

*Although uncapitalized this is probably an Indian guide’s name. 

10McCulloch had just issued a proclamation to the people of western Arkansas 
calling them to arms to defend their state from Federal invasion. 
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Genl Albert Pike Camp Jackson" Sept 27th 1861 
Dear Sir 
I was very anxious to come to Tah le quah” but business of an 

urgent character compelled me to go to Fayetteville. 

Having done all in my power to avoid getting into any kind of 
disputes or contentions with any person whilst on this frontier, 
I am grieved to find at last that I am to share the fate of others. 

I leave in the morning for Fayetteville for the purpose of 
getting possession of the arms turned over by the state to the 
Confederacy. 

Col Hindman* has them in possession & seems exceedingly 
anxious to get command of a Brigade. This I would willingly 
help him to, but at this time it will cause too much delay, he 
being under the command of Genl Hardee** & may by that offi- 
cer at any time be ordered to march his command to his — Hs 
headquarters & this too at a time they might be more needed by 
me. I will not trouble you with the details in this affair. 

Cant you come up after you get thro- with your treaties.’* I 
would like very much to see & confer with you about matters in 
General on this border. It is impossible for me to pay that at- 
tention to the Indian Regiments that I would like to, or that 
they should have from their commander, & consequently will be 
governed by your better judgement as to what ought to be done 
in the primisses [premises]. 

I have authorized Col Stand Watie’* to raise a Reg of armed 
men to assist me in guarding the Northern frontier of his nation 
& to hold the neutral lands. In raising the Reg under Col Drew” 


11Camp Jackson was in northern Arkansas about two miles from Maysville. 

12This was the capital of the Cherokee Nation. 

13Thomas C. Hindman (1818-1868) had been an Arkansas congressman. He was 
promoted through the grades to major general and served as the commander of the 
Trans-Mississippi Department and as a division commander. 

14William J. Hardee (1815-1873) was a graduate of West Point who had written 
the famous textbook on tactics. He organized one of the first Arkansas brigades and 
distinguished himself as a division and corps commander. He eventually achieved 
the rank of lieutenant general. 

15Pike had signed four treaties with the Indians up to this time. He signed three 
more in October which completed this phase of his work. 

16Stand Watie (1806-1871) was a Cherokee and the only Indian to become a gen- 
eral in the war. He was a brigadier general in the Confederate Army. 

17John Drew was authorized to organize a regiment of Cherokees to fight for the 
South when that tribe decided to cast its lot with the Confederacy. 
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it would be well to have them mustered in & all that have guns 
stationed on the Virdegris [Verdigris] River at or near the 
Kansas [word is illegible probably line] as those under Stand 
Watie will be kept farther East & it will not do for these forces 
to come in contact for fear of a collision.'* 

I would not be surprised to hear Lane & Montgomery’® had 
come South & are threatening my 3 Reg of mounted men now in 
the neighborhood of Neosho & Carthage. I have a great deal of 
sickness among the men, not half fit for duty. Let me hear from 
you soon, 

Your obt servt & friend 
Ben McCulloch 


PN Tis said Genl Price has taken Lexington captured over 3000 
men and 5000 stand of arms, & has with him (64,000) sixty four 
thousand men.” 





1’The Cherokees had a tribal split which dated back to Georgia. McCulloch 
feared that the two regiments might fight among themselves. 

19James Montgomery was a Federal colonel who had been a notorious bush- 
whacker in the Kansas border fighting in the i850’s. 

20Sterling Price (1809-1867), former governor of Missouri and brigadier general 
in the Mexican War, led Missouri Southerners in the war. In the Lexington action 
Price reported that he captured 3500 Federals and some 3000 infantry arms plus 
additional ordnance and equipment. Union reports of the battle estimate his force 
from 15,000 to 35,000. The War of the Rebellion, Series I, Vol. WI, 181, 184, 185-188. 
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Old Marriage Book: Cexana 


Edited, with an introduction by, 


CATHERINE YOUNG CLACK 


NE will not find Texana on current maps, yet it was 

once part and parcel of the Republic of Texas. Texana 

lay in Stephen F. Austin’s original grant and served 
as the county seat of Jackson County from 1835 until 1883. 
Then the new trains rattling across the prairie seven miles to 
the north of Count Joseph Telferner’s ‘‘Macaroni Line” of the 
Texas and New Orleans Railroad sounded its death knell. 

Currently it is truly a ghost town that lives only in the mem- 
ory of the oldest grandsires. They speak of it with the capt, 
secret smile of those who remember old loves: they tell of the 
grand excitement that flashed through the town when the mail 
packet from Indianola warped up to the pier with a week’s sup- 
ply of cargo and passengers and news of the outside world; they 
tell of the stirring times when court was in session; they dwell 
upon the gay times of parties and weddings and shivarees. 

But of all this, not a trace remains. The wharf, the houses 
and churches and stores and the courthouse might never have 
been. Even the streets that crossed and re-crossed each other 
where the Elizabeth McNutt and F. F. Wells surveys met on the 
Navidad River have not left a scar, for Nature has long since 
reclaimed its own. 

Once again the tangle of moss-hung trees meets over the deep 
and dark green Navidad; from its banks on either side spread 
the wild palmetto and scrub brush, crowding each other for 
the sun that comes thinly through the sinuous canopy of Mus- 
tang grapevines overhead. There is no stately monument to 
call to the living; no cemetery to mark the final resting place 
of those long dead. 

Only the records remain, and these may be seen in the present 
courthouse of the county seat at Edna. There are deed books 
that spell out in strange Spanish measures the old Mexican land 
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grants. There is a book of cattle brands dating from February 
15, 1830, when Winslow Turner claimed as his brand and for 
his mark “a swallow fork in the right Ear & a smooth crop of 
one underbit.” And, richest of all, there is the Old Marriage 
Book. To read it is to follow the changing laws governing mar- 
riage in early Texas, to meet but too briefly those hardy minis- 
ters of the Gospel who played the Word against the wilderness, 
and last, to glimpse fleetingly the valiant people whose lives and 
loves are forever recorded in the Marriage Book. For the roman- 
ticist, the genealogist, and the historian, the book is a treasure 
trove. 

Actually, the book itself is an ordinary, paperback journal 
such as any country grocer might use for his pencilled accounts. 
The first recorded entry was made on October 8, 1837, and the 
last page was inscribed on January 31, 1856. Considering that 
it is as old as the Republic, it is remarkably well-preserved, and 
the ink is still clear and legible. Some attempt was made to 
number the licenses in chronological order, but obvious dis- 
crepancies occur, as if the task of enumerating the licenses were 
an after-thought and done too hastily to allow accuracy. 

There are little grace notes in the recording that give in- 
sight into the character of the men who performed the marriage 
rites. For example, in No. 36, the Reverend Edward A. Clarke, 
with an ear attuned to a high moment of history, inscribed his 
entry thus: “Be it remembered on this 27th day of July A D 
1843 the bond of matrimony between Isaac N. Mitchell and 
Mary M. A. Kerr daughter of James Kerr was celebrated by the 
undersigned. Revd Edward A. Clarke.’ More economical of 
speech and ink was J. M. Brown, a justice of the peace, who 
made his required return of No. 41 briefly and succinctly: ‘‘Mar- 
ried the day & date within J. M. Brown.” 

That the language barrier complained of in the Texas Declara- 
tion of Independence was a real and formidable one between 
the Anglo-Americans and the Spanish-speaking citizens of the 
Republic is evidenced in No. 14. J. S. Menefee, clerk, made the 
best possible effort for the prospective bridegroom and came up 
with but a single name. The license reads: “You are hereby 
authorized and commanded to celebrate the rites of Matrimony 
between Rosindaz and Mary Moore, etc.” In making due return, 
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Patrick Usher, Chief Justice, County of Jackson, refused to meet 
the issue and committed himself no further than the following: 
“Republic of Texas County of Jackson. This is to certify that I 
did on the 28th July 1838 Solemize the rites of matrimony be- 
tween the parties named in the within License and that they are 
now husband and wife. Given under my hand this ggth day 
July 1838.” Across the years, the riddle remains: Whom did 
Mary Moore marry? 

No. 79 is doubly interesting, partly because of the distin- 
guished families united in the service that day and partly be- 
cause of the flamboyant penmanship of the Edward Flanagan 
whose pun on the rites of matrimony must surely have been a 
slip of the pen. The entry reads in full: 

To all regularly ordained ministers of the Gospel Chief Justices 
and Justices of the Peace of the County aforesaid Greetings:—You 
are hereby authorized to solemnize the rights of Matrimony between 
Henry Runge of Indianola in the County of Calhoun and Johanna 
Dorothea Juliana Henrietta Hortung of the County of Jackson afore- 
said and make due return of this License according to Law. 

Given under my hand and Seal of office this 2grd day of 
' 
oo (Signed) George R. Billups Clerk 
by his deputy Edw Flanagan 
It could be, of course, that men of the breed named Flanagan 
have always been preoccupied with rights. 

There is every reason to believe that at least one double wed- 
ding was celebrated in Texana, as is indicated in entries No. 26 
and No. 27. On March 10, 1842, the Whitson girls, Mary Ann 
and Eliza Jane, were both married, the one to Robert Milby 
and the other to Franklin Rogers. It is even possible that the 
girls were twins. 

The entries in the Old Marriage Book are marked by a free- 
dom of punctuation that is both appalling and appealing. Rare, 
indeed, is the comma to interrupt the smooth flow of sonorous 
phrases, and many a fanciful signature, boldly initialed, is free 
from periods. After all, periods and commas were the least of 
Texan worries in 1842. Of more import is the careless spelling. 
In No. 33, ‘“Renolds” should have been ‘‘Reynolds”’; in No. 76, 
“Kuykendall” was misspelled ‘“‘Kurkendall”’; in No. 82, Maria 
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Hailey’s last name was given as “Haly.”’ Finally, the name Gayle, 
than which there is none in Jackson County richer in honor and 
distinction, appears in No. 83 as “Gale.” 

Finally, there is a matter of phraseology. To those familiar 
with the religious difficulties that beset the early Texas colonists, 
there is no need to explain the phrase, “who have given satis- 
factory evidence that they were married agreeably to the custom 
of the country.”” This custom of the country, as explained by H. 
S. Thrall in his History of Texas (p. 68), was marriage by bond. 
Deprived of the familiar civil and religious rites which they had 
known in the United States, the first Texans devised a form of 
matrimony suitable for the times. It is indicative of their honor 
and integrity that these frontiersmen should want and find such 
a pattern of sanctifying their marriages and homes. With the 
creation of the machinery of government in the first years of the 
Republic, many of these marriages were duly recorded. Num- 
bers 1-7 and g-12 were records of this type.’ 


Marriage License 
Republic of ‘Texas 
County of Jackson 
To all regular ordained Ministers of the Gospel Judges of the 
District Courts, Justices of the County Court and Justices of the 
peace of the county of Jackson 
Greetings 
You are hereby authorized and commanded in the name and by 
the authority of the Republic of ‘Texas to celebrate the rites of Mat- 
rimony between Janus Dever and Martha Jane Guthrie alias Martha 
Jane Dever who have given satisfactory evidence that they were mar- 
ried agreeably to the custom of the country on the ninth day of April 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty five 
Given under my hand and Seal of the County Court; this eighth 


day of October A.D. 1837 | S. Menefe 
S. Menefee 


Clerk C CC J 


No. 2. Francis M. White and Rosannah R McNutt married Feb- 
ruary 26, 1835. Recorded October goth, 1837, by J. S. Menefee. 

No. 3. William Vess and Minerva Milican married April gth, 1835. 
Recorded October ggth, 1837, bv J. S. Menefee. 


1The publication of the records contained in the Old Marriage Book was made 
possible through generous courtesies extended to the editor by Mr. Wayne Myers, 
county clerk of Jackson County, and by Mr. Claudius Branch, tax assessor-collector 
of Jackson County. To both the editor gratefully acknowledges help received. 
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No. 4. John M. White and Lucinda J. Milican married February 14, 
1832. Recorded November 4, 1837, by J. S. Menefee. 

No. 5. Darwin M. Stapp and Maria O. Heard married February 
18th, 1835. Recorded November 8, 1837, by J. S. Menefee. 

No. 6. William Milican and Cena Williams married June 1, 1836. 
Recorded November 13th, 1837, by J. S. Menefee. 

No. 7. John Andrews and Clarissa Griffin married April 3, 1828. 
Recorded November 13, 1837, by J. S. Menefee. 

No. 8. [First of simple licenses. | 

To any regularly ordained Minister of the Gospel Judge of the 
District Court Justice of the County Court or Justice of the Peace of 
the County of Jackson Greeting 

You are hereby authorized and commanded in the name and by 
the authority of the Republic of Texas to celebrate the rites of Mat- 
rimony between Lofton Vess and Mary Ann Ryan— 

Given under my hand and seal of the County Court this 15th day 
of November A.D. 1837 1 S Menstec 

Cec} 


No. g. Russel Ward and Azuba Williams married November 149, 
1833. Recorded November 19, 1837, by J. S. Menefee. 

No. 10. Samuel P. Middleton and Mary Turner married October 
30, 1833. Recorded November 28, 1837, by J. S. Menefee. 

No. 11. Malkijah Williams and Cynthia Ann Burns married July 
16, 1894. Recorded December 5, 1837, by J. S. Menefee. 

No. 12. Abram M. Clare and Sarah Turner married August 16, 
1828. Recorded December 5, 1837, by J. S. Menefee. 

No. 15. [First of licenses issued ordering a return within sixty days. | 

You are hereby authorized and commanded to celebrate the rites 
of Matrimony between Samuel Shupe and Patience Sapp and make 
return of same to this office within sixty days. As witness J. S. Menetee, 
Clerk of the County Court of the aforesaid County at office this 16th 
— : ihe 
ee eer Se J. S. Menefee Clerk. 
Republic of Texas }. . 
County of Jackson p> 

[ Elijah Stapp acting Justice of the peace within and for the County 
aforesaid did on the goth July 1838 join together in the bonds of mat- 
rimony the within named Samuel Shupe to Patience Sapp certified 
under my hand and seal date above written. 

Executed goth July 1838. Elijah Stapp 

No. 14. Rosindaz and Mary Moore, License issued July 28, 1838, 
by J. S. Menefee. Married July 28, 1838 by Patrick Usher, Chief 
Justice. 

No. 15. Edward M. Glenn and Pamela Porter, License issued Au- 
gust 16, 1838, by J. S. Menefee, clerk, for James A. Sylvester, Deputy 
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Clerk. Married August 20, 1838, by Francis M. White, Justice of 
the Peace. 

No. 16. George A. Glenn and Mary Hoffman, license issued Sept. 
15, 1838, by James A. Sylvester, Deputy Clerk. Married September 
21, 1898, by Francis M. White, Justice of the Peace. 

No. 17. Edward L. Mills and Elizabeth Turner, license issued Octo- 
ber 1, 1838, by J. S. Menefee. Married October 1, 1838, by Patrick 
Usher, Chief Justice. 

No. 18. Barton Peck and Frances Veracre Menefee, license issued 
March 9, 1839, by J. A. Sylvester, Deputy Clerk. Married March 10, 
1839, by Patrick Usher, Chief Justice. 

No. 19. Joel Ponton and Rhoda Delany, license issued March 28, 
1839, by J. A. Sylvester, Deputy Clerk. Married March 28, 1839, by 
Elijah Stapp, Justice of the Peace. 

No. 20. John S. Menefee and Angelina Clark, License issued July 
8, 1839, by J. A. Sylvester, Deputy Clerk. Married July 9, 1839, by 
John M. White, Justice of the Peace. 

No. 21. Andrew Scott and Phebe A. Pearce, license issued March 23, 
1840, by John B. Banks, Clerk. Married March 23, 1840, by S.C.A. 
Rogers, Justice of the Peace. 

No. 22. Edward Beaty and Sarah Jane Pierce, license issued June 
8, 1840, by Thomas Simons, Clerk. Married June 11, 1840, by John 
M. White, Justice of the Peace. 

No. 23. Benjamin White and Sarah Royster, license issued May 21, 
1840, by John E. Stern, Clerk. Married May 21, 1840, by Robt. H. 
Hill, Minister of M. E. Church. 

No. 24. William Ahlert and Catherine Ann Harding, license issued 
July 6, 1840, by Thomas Simons, Clerk. Married July 8, 1840, by 
J. M. Brown, Chief Justice of the Peace. 

No. 25. James Craig Petigrew and Melinda Williams, license issued 
August 4, 1840, by Thomas Simons, Clerk. Married August 6, 1840, 
by John M. White, Justice of the Peace. 

No. 26. Franklin Rogers and Eliza Jane Whitson, license issued 
March 5, 1842, by Thomas Simons, Clerk. Married March 10, 1842, 
by B. J. White, Justice of the Peace. 

No. 27. Robert Milby and Mary Ann Whitson, license issued March 
5, 1842, by Thos. Simons, Clerk. Married March 10, 1842, by B. J. 
White, Justice of the Peace. 

No. 28. Michael Lee Bolton and Mariah Cleveland, license issued 
April 19, 1842, by a W. Gray, Dagaty for Thos. Simons. “Married 


No. 29. rote Wheeler and Mary K. Hardy, license issued July 29, 
1842, by Thomas Simons. Married July 30, 1842, by Francis M. 
White, J.P. 

No. go. Abram Baker and Tabitha Ann Griffith, license issued No- 
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vember g, 1841, by Thomas Simons. Married November 9g, 1841, by 
John M. White, J. P. 

No. 31. Samuel A. White and Sarah A. Kilpatrick, license issued 
May 13, 1841, by Thomas Simons. Married May 31, 1841, by John 
M. White, J.P. 

No. 32. Darwin M. Stapp and Celia D. Thompson, license issued 
September 14, 1841, by Thomas Simons. Married September 14, 1841, 
by John Andrews, J. P. 

No. 33. Isham Renolds and Melinda Vess, license issued February 
1, 1843, by Thomas Simons. Married February 5, 1843, by John 
Andrews, J.P. 

No. 34. W. Carnie Ferrell and Mary Tilley, license issued June 21, 
1843, by Thomas Simons. Married June 22, 1843, by J. M. Brown, 
Chief Justice. 

No. 35. John I. Ewers and Margaret B. Sapp, license issued July 7, 
1843, by Thomas Simons. Married July 13, 1843 by J. M. Brown, 
Chief Justice. 

No. 36. Isaac N. Mitchell and Mary Kerr, license issued July 24, 
1843, by Thomas Simons. Married July 27, 1843 by Rev. Edward A. 
Clarke. 

No. 37. S. G. White and Lydia Baker, license issued September 2, 
1841, by Thomas Simons. Married September 7, 1841, by J. M. 
Brown, Ch. J 

No. 38. John W. Hodges and Susan L. Menefee, license issued 
October 7, 1841, by Thomas Simons. Married October 7, 1841, by 
J. M. Brown, Ch.]. 

*[No number given.] Franklin Clark and Mary Murphy, license 
issued July 26, 1843, by Thomas Simons. Married July 27, 1843 by 
Rev. Edward A. Clark. 

No. 39. G. P. Billups and Sarah E. White, license issued October 
23, 1840, by Thomas Simons. Married October 29, 1840, by J. M. 
Brown. Ch. J. 

No. 40. Clarke L. Owen and Laura M. Wells, license issued Janu- 
ary 11, 1844, by Thomas Simons. Married January 11, 1844, by F. M. 
White, J.P. 

No. 41. Alexander T. Gayle of Austin County and Frances A. 
Sutherland, license issued November go, 1843, by Thomas Simons. 
Married November 30, 1843, by J. M. Brown, Chief Justice. 

No. 42. Abram Baker and Tabitha Ann Griffin, license issued 
November 9, 1841. Married December 15, 1841, by J. M. White, J. P. 

No. 43. Edward Moore and Nancy Lundin, license issued February 
14, 1844, by Thomas Simons. Married February 18, 1844, by John 
Andrews, J.P. 

No. 44. Nodsed McBee and Sarah Ann Vess, license issued January 
g, 1845, by Thomas Simons. Married January 9, 1845, by John M. 
Andrews, J.P. 
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No. 45. William Mays and Mrs. Mary Ann Vess formerly Ryan, 
license issued January 9, 1845, by Thomas Simons. Married January 
g, 1845, by John Andrews. J. P. 

No. 47.2 John L. James and Margaret Quinn, license issued Novem- 
ber 15, 1844, by Thomas Simons. Married November 15, 1844, by 
James P. Fulkerson, J. P. 

No. 48. Andrew I. Dunlap and Lily Hough, license issued June 18, 
1845, by Thomas Simons. Married June 19, 1845, by John Andrews. 
| A 

No. 49. Joseph Henderson Rogers and Rachel Susan Frances 
Simons, license issued September 3, 1845, by Thomas Simons. Married 
September 3, 1845, by J. M. Brown, Chief Justice. 

No. 50. Francis M. White and Margaret Sealy, license issued Sep- 
tember 13, 1845, by ‘homas Simons. Married September 14, 1845, 
by J. M. Brown, Chief Justice. 

No. 51. Joseph Allen and Phebe Ann Scott, license issued March 
18, 1846, by Thomas Simons. Married March 18, 1846, by J. M. 
Brown, Ch. J. 

No. 52. John T. White and Catharene Sealy, license issued July 
30, 1846, by G. P. Billups, Clerk. Married July 30, 1846, by J. S. 
Menefee, J.P. 

No. 53. W. C. Edward and A. M E Davis, license issued December 
1, 1845, by Thomas Simons. Married December 4, 1845, by F. M. 
White, J. P. 

No. 54. T. F. Royster and Mary Berryhill, license issued June 2, 
1847, by G. R. Billups, Clerk. Married June, 1847, by W. C. Edwards, 

“a 
' No. 55. W. B. Munson and George Ann Sutherland, license issued 
May 12, 1847, by G. R. Billups. Married May 13th, 1847, by W. S. 
Hamilton. 

No. 56. W. I. T. Terrell and Rebecca Berryhill, license issued 
September 7, 1847, by W. G. Ford, deputy for G. R. Billups. Married 
September 9, 1847, by W. C. Edwards, J. P. 

No. 57. Alexander I. Culpepper and Cassandra Andrews, license 
issued October 4, 1847, by G. R. Billups. Married October 8, 1847, 
by John M. White. 

No. 58. John S. Menefee and Francis I. Dever, license issued No- 
vember 23, 1847, by G. R. Billups. Married November 25, 1847, by 
W. C. Edwards, J. P. 

No. 59. Saml. A. January and Mary E. Gray, license issued Feb- 
ruary 11, 1848, by George R. Billups. Married February 11, 1848, 
by E. Stringer, Minister of the Gospel. 


“An obvious error in numbering the entries. For reference pui 
poses, the numbers are given here as they are found in the origina! 


book. 
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No. 60. Walker Stevens and Louisa Vess, license issued April 29, 
1848, by G. R. Billups. Married May 3, 1848, by D. L. Bell, J. P. 

No. 61. Robert H. Andrews and Martha Jane Evans, license issued 
June 7, 1848, by G. R. Billups. Married June 8, 1848, by J. M. White, 
i. 

No 62. H. M. Jackson and Catharene Rogers, license issued October 
5, 1848, by G. R. Billups. Married October 5, 1848, by J. G. John- 
son, M.G. 

No. 63. Neil Williams and Susan Looney, license issued October 11, 
1848, by G. R. Billups. Married October 11, 1848, by John M. 
White, J.P. 

No. 64. G. H. Hall and Eliza Zeagler, license issued September 23, 
1848, by G. R. Billups. Married October 29, 1848, by J. G. John- 
son, M.G. 

No. 65. Peter White and Elizabeth Vess, license issued December 
20, 1848, by G. R. Billups. Married December 25, 1848, by James 
Bonham, J.P. 

No. 66. A. G. Sulke and Mary Ho (r) nung, license issued December 
11, 1848, by G. R. Billups. Married December 13, 1848, by John M. 
White, J.P. 

No. 67. John L. Nicholson and Julia Ann Hardy, license issued 
January 5, 1849, by G. R. Billups. Married January 6, 1849, by J. A. 
Moody, J.P. 

No. 68. Henry Harrison Brockman and Olivia Cottle, license issued 
May 15, 1849, by G. R. Billups. Married May 17, 1849, by J. I. 
Holt, Ch. J. 

No. 6g. Charles Simons and Patricia Shupe, license issued May 17, 
1849, by G. R. Billups. Married June 2, 1849, by James J. Bonham, 
iF. 

No. 70. William Menefee and Sarah Porter, license issued August 
2, 1849, by G. R. Billups. Married August 2, 1849, by George 


=> 


Rottenstien, Minister of the Gospel, Methodist Episcopal Church 


South. 

No. 71. D. M. Jones and Mrs. Lydia M. Saffell, license issued De- 
cember 18, 1849, by G. R. Billups. Married December 20, 1849, by 
James J. Bonham, J.P. 

No. 72. Samuel Wildy and Amanda Gainer, license issued March 
12, 1850, by G. R. Billups. Married March 14, 1850, by Thos. F. 
Cook, J. P. 

No. 73. P. H. Holz and Francis Ann Vivian, license issued June 1, 
1850, by G. R. Billups. Married June 27, 1850, by John M. White, J. P. 

No. 74. Walker Stevens and Melinon Reynolds, license issued July 
go, 1850, by G. R. Billups. Married August 1, 1850, by James J. 
Bonham, J.P. 

No. 75. William Keizer and Louisa Broughton, license issued Octo- 
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ber 31, 1850, by G. R. Billups. Married November 1, 1850, by Francis 
M. White, Chief Justice of Jackson County. 

No. 76. Thomas Kurkendall and Sarah Ann Gainer, license issued 
December 5, 1850, by G. R. Billups. Married December 7, 1850, by 
F. M. White, Ch. J. 

No. 77. John P. Rogers and Jane L. Bankhead, license issued Feb- 
ruary 8, 1851, by G. R. Billups. Married February 9, 1851, by F. M. 
White. 

No. 78. George Mack and Maria Rouse, license issued February 10, 
1851, by G. R. Billups. Married February 10, 1851, by F. M. White. 

No. 79. Henry Runge of Indianola and Johanna Dorothea Juliana 
Henrietta Hornung, license issued June 23, 1851, by G. R. Billups 
(by his deputy, Edw’. Flanagan). Married June 24, 1851, by Geo. 
M. White, J. P. 

No. 80. Samuel C. A. Rogers and Mary E. Evans, license issued 
September 13, 1851, by G. R. Billups. Married September 14, 1851, 
by John F. Cook. 

No. 81. Sylvester A. Garrett and Elizabeth Simons, license issued 
December 3, 1851, by G. R. Billups. Married December 4, 1851, by 
Jno. F. Cook, Ordained Minister Gospel. 

No. 82. John McIver and Maria Haly, license issued August 28, 
1852, by G. R. Billups. Married August 29, 1852, by John S. Menefee, 
Chief Justice. 

No. 83. James A. Woolfolk and Ruth I. Sealy, license issued March 
29, 1852, by G. R. Billups. Married April 1, 1852, by John F. Cook, 
ordained Minister. 

No. 84. Wm. P. Cottingham and Sarah Jane Evans, license issued 
May 5, 1852, by G. R. Billups. Married May 9, 1852, by G. W. 
Cottingham, Minister of the Gospel. 

No. 85. Joshua Williams and Jane Killingsworth, license issued 
September 8, 1852, by G. R. Billups. Married September g, 1852, by 
John M. White. 

No. 86. Charles M. S. Gale and Elizabeth M. Sutherland, license 
issued October 18, 1852, by G. R. Billups. Married October 23, 1852, 
by G. W. Cottingham, Minister of the Gospel, M.E.C. South. 

No. 87. John A. Rogers and Claudia Amily McNutt, license issued 
January 20, 1853, by G. R. Billups. Married January go, 1853, by 
G. W. Cottingham. 

No. 88. William New and Mary Louise Jane Stephens, license issued 
January 16, 1853, by G. R. Billups. Married January 16, 1853, by 
John S. Menefee, Chief Justice. 

No. 8g. James I. Stone and Phoebe Armstrong, license issued July 
20, 1853, by G. R. Billups. Married July 21, 1853, by Jo. H. D. 
Moore, M.E.S. 

No. go. James M. Heard and Elizabeth W. Babcock, license issued 
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August 23, 1853, by G. R. Billups. Married September 1, 1853, by 
J. S. Menefee. 

No. 91. Patrick M. Sampier and Mary Rupell, daughter of Alfebus 
Rupell and being a minor, license issued October 22, 1853, by G. R. 
Billups. Married October 23, 1853, by Johnathan Burleson, M. Gospel. 

No. g2. Robert A. Sanford and Evaline Lingle, license issued No- 
vember 17, 1853, by G. R. Billups. Married November 17, 1853, by 
John H. D. Moore. 

No. 93. Thomas W. Pearson and Rebecca Ann Dauzry, license issued 
March 27, 1854, by G. R. Billups. Married March go, 1854, by John 
H. D. Moore. 

No. g4-No. 110, inclusive are missing because of the loss of a page 
or pages. 

No. 111. William St. Snow and Evelina B. Probst, license issued 
December 8, 1855, by G. R. Billups. 

No. 112. Howell A. Tatum and Jane W. Ware, license issued De- 
cember 10, 1855, by G. R. Billups. Married December 10, 1855, by 
J. M. B. Haynie. 

No. 113. Joseph W. Baylor and Margaret J. Matthews, license 
issued March 18, 1856, by G. R. Billups. Married March 19, 1856, 
by John M. Cochran, Minister of the Gospel. 

No. 114. Walter G. Baylor and Harvenia Dodd, license issued May 
6, 1856, by G. R. Billups. Married May 8, 1856, by Ivel T. Case, 
Minister of Prest. Ch. 

No. 115.° Alex. J. Culpepper and Sophia King, license issued Jan- 
uary 28, 1856, by G. R. Billups. Married January 31, 1856, by J.M.B. 
Haynie. 


3Final entry in the Old Marriage Book. 








Affairs of the Association 


HE Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the Texas State Histori- 
cal Association was held on April 27 and 28, 1956, at 
the Driskill Hotel in Austin. The program was as 


follows: 
FRIDAY, APRIL 27 
9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
MERLE Mears Duncan, Presiding 
Texas Railroads and Immigration, 1870-1890 MILLIceENT HuFF 
The Texas Militia during Reconstruction Otis A. SINGLETARY 
The Early Inns of Austin ELLEN GARWOOD 
12 M. LUNCHEON Crystal Ballroom 
A. C. Krey, Presiding 

The American Historical Association and Texas Boyp C. SHAFER 
2:00 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING Maximilian Room 


PauL Apams, Presiding 
AUCTION OF TEXANA 
GrEorGE P. IsBELL, Presiding 
Auctionecrs: JERRY Brock, SEyYMouR V. Connor, Bit Poot, 


Ben Procter, ALFRED J. JACKSON, JR., Davin M. VIGNEss, 
R. L. WILLIAMSON 


7:30 P.M. DINNER Crystal Ballroom 
PauL Apams, Presiding 
Invocation THE REVEREND LEE M. ApAMS 


The Law East of the Pecos JupGE WILLIAM O. Murray 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 28 


9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
E. C. BarkspaLe, Presiding 

The Butterfield Overland Mail J. W. WitciaMs 

E. M. House and the Governors R. N. RICHARDSON 

Barbed Wire in ‘Texas H. D. McCaLLum 

12M. LUNCHEON Crystal Ballroom 


HERBERT GAMBRELL, Presiding 
Retracing the Chisholm Trail WayNE GARD 
2:00 P.M. PROGRAM Crystal Ballroom 
PHI ALPHA THETA 


CHARLES Frazier, Presiding 


Establishment of the Capital at Austin BreTTy BROOKE EAKLE 
Che Building of the State Capitol FrReD W. RATHJEN 
Irails in the ‘Trans-Pecos CHESTER V. KIELMAN 





ANNUAL JUNIOR HISTORIAN MEETING 


DoRMAN H. Winrrey, General Chairman 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28 

The University of Texas 
9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Batts Hall Auditorium 
Mary HartMan, Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown, Presiding 
Once Upon a Time Pat MATHIs 
Hearne High School, Hearne 
Cuero Turkey Trot. Virci. HARTMAN 
Green DeWitt-Arneckeville School, Cuero 
Del Bosque Stepped Here... Kay NELSON 
Eagle Pass Junior High School, Eagle Pass 
The One Hundredth Birthday of Parker County NANcy BAILEY 
Weatherford Junior High School, Weatherford 
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Whooping Cranes Choose Texas as Their Winter Home. Amy PRoETz 
‘Texas Avenue Junior High School, ‘Texarkana 

The Texan-Santa Fe Expedition LAURENT HopcGers 
Lamar High School, Houston 

Yellow Gold of the Gulf Coast Jerry GENZER, Davip Cooper 
ANNA MARGARET BonusLav, BeTry RUTH JOHNSON 

Boling Junior High School, Boling 


A Staked Plains Powwow GENE FALLWELL 
“Comanche Scalp Dance” 
“Kiowa Buffalo Dance’ 
“Apache Ritual Fire Dance” 
“Jemez Eagle Dance” 
“Hopi Snake Dance” 
“Cheyenne War Dance” Tripe oF TEAL WinG DANCERS 
Junior Historian Chapter 139, Dallas 


Tour of the Eugene C. Barker ‘Texas History Center 


12 M. LUNCHEON Main Lounge, Texas Union 


LesLiE CRANE MERREM, JR., Brackenridge High School, 
San Antonio, Presiding 


“The Texas Declaration of 
Independence”... . Arrangement by RosaLize H. Osporne 
Joe F. Saegert Junior High School, Seguin 
Announcement of the Leslie Waggener Memorial 
Awards of the 1956 Junior Historian Writing 
Contest and the 1956 Chapter Awards DrAN Harry RANSOM 
The University of Texas 


2:00 P.M. JUNIOR HISTORIAN TOUR OF AUSTIN 





The table decorations at the annual Junior Historian luncheon 
were furnished by Mrs. Levonne Rochelle and the Texas Avenue 
Junior High School, Texarkana, Junior Historians. Special book 
prizes were provided by Mrs. Isabella Schaffner, the University 
of ‘Texas Press, and the Texas State Historical Association. A 
menu in the form of a miniature Junior Historian was presented 
to each of the five hundred and sixty persons served at the 
luncheon. 
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Members of the Austin High School chapter served as guides 
for the Junior Historians who took the tour of points of interest 
in Austin. The Texas Memorial Museum, the French Legation, 
the Capitol, and the State Cemetery were high points of the 
itinerary. 

At the Friday afternoon business meeting of the Association, 
the following officers were elected for the year 1956-1957: 

President: Paul Adams 

Vice-Presidents: Ralph Steen, Merle (Mrs. J. Bruce) Duncan, 
Fred R. Cotten, George P. Isbell 

Executive Council: (Fellows) Seymour V. Connor 

(Members) J. W. Williams 

Treasurer: Mrs. Coral H. Tullis 

Paul Adams, of San Antonio, who was elected president for 
a second term, is a San Antonio businessman and Texana collec- 
tor. For a number of years he has served as Association vice- 
president, has been on the executive council, and has contributed 
to the Quarterly. 

Re-elected vice-presidents were Ralph Steen, professor of his- 
tory at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas; Merle 
(Mrs. J. Bruce) Duncan, of Waco, professor of history at Baylor 
University; Fred R. Cotten, Parker County historian and active 
officer of the West Texas Historical Association; and George P. 
Isbell, well-known high sheriff at the Association’s book auction. 

On the executive council Dr. Seymour V. Connor, associate 
professor of history and director of the Southwest Collection at 
Texas Technological College, was elected as representing the 
fellows, and J. W. Williams, trail and ranch historian from 
Wichita Falls, was elected to the executive council as member's 
representative. 

Dr. P. I. Nixon of San Antonio and L. W. Kemp of Houston 
were elected honorary life members of the Association. The 
highest honor which can be conferred by the Association is that 
of honorary life membership, and it is given to persons who 
have rendered eminent service to Texas or the Association. 

Mrs. Coral H. Tullis, helpful in countless capacities with the 
work of the Association, continues as corresponding secretary 
and treasurer. 
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The 1956 book auction was one of the most successful ever 
held. A number of choice items were included in this year’s 
auction and income amounted to $1,010.75. A rare copy of 
George Wilkins Kendall's The War between the United States 
and Mexico brought $110. George P. Isbell again served as high 
sheriff, and he was assisted by Jerry Brock, University of Texas 
law student; Dr. William C. Pool, member of the history faculty 
of Southwest Texas State College: Ben Procter, graduate student 
in history at Harvard University; Alfred J. Jackson, Jr., Univer- 
sity of Texas law student; Dr. David M. Vigness, member of the 
history faculty of Texas Technological College; and Robert L. 
Williamson, member of the history faculty of Lee College at 
Baytown. 

To the contributors and those persons who worked on the 
auction, the Association extends its sincere appreciation. The 
following list is believed to be complete, but, if any contributor’s 
name has been omitted, please notify the office. 

Che following persons contributed to the 1956 book auction: 


Mr. George P. Isbell Dr. Henry Maresh 

Mr. Ted Dealey Mr. C. F. Schmidt 

Mr. J. Marvin Hunter Mrs. Harriett N. Leary 
Mr. J. C. Dykes Mrs. Nancy Taylor 

Miss Bessie Weibling Mrs. Meredith B. Cain 
Mr. L. W. Kemp Dr. Kenneth F. Neighbours 
Mr. W. M. Morrison Reverend Anton J. Frank 
Mr. Oscar Haas Dr. Claude Elliott 

Mr. R. H. Porter Mr. Paul Adams 

Dr. Joe B. Frantz Mr. Dan Kilgore 

Mr. Roger N. Conger Mr. James M. Cotten 
Mrs. S. C. Gross Mr. Louis Lenz 

Mr. T. L. Wilson Houston Public Library 
Dr. James D. Carter Mr. Lee Simmons 

Mr. A. Garland Adair Mrs. Rena M. Green 

Mr. Dan Ferguson Mr. Wayne Gard 

Dr. P. I. Nixon Mr. F. T. Fields 

Ivrrell Public Library Mrs. Virginia H. Taylor 
Southern Methodist University Press Mrs. I. B. McFarland 
Sister M. Xavier Heritage Society of Waco 
Mr. Fred R. Cotten Mrs. Rebecca L. Miles 
Major General Paul L. Wakefield University of Texas Press 


Mr. Herbert Fletcher 

The auditor's comments and abridgement of the Treasurer's 
report follow. The complete report was checked and approved 
by the executive council. 





THE WAR 


LAIPED SPATES AAD WENTCO 


HWitstkvtip 


PPPSCRIPTION Ob bien Bandas 





The director of the Association, H. Bailey Carroll, is shown displaying George 
Wilkins Kendall's The War between the United States ond Mexico, a .leading item 
in the seventeenth annual book auction of the Association held on April 27, 1956, in 
conjunction with the sixtieth annual meeting. 

This record of the Mexican War was authorized by an act of Congress and was 
printed in 185! in Paris, France, by Plon Brothers. Twelve illustrations, ‘the greater 
number drawn on the spot,'' were done by Carl Nebei. The above copy included 
the rare drawing of ''Gen. Scotts entrance into Mexico City." 

The Kendall work, presented anonymously to the Association for the book 
auction, has been rare for more than a century. Only a handful of copies 
were not destroyed when the Mississippi River flooded the basement of the Picayune 
Building in New Orleans. 

The book was bought by J. Evetts Haley, member of the Association's executive 
council, who paid $110 for the prize item. 
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JIM G. ASHBURNE 
Certified Public Accountant 
Austin, Texas 
To the Executive Council en Se ae 
Texas State Historical Association 
Gentlemen: 

I have made an examination of the financial records of the Texas 
State Historical Association for the fiscal year beginning March 1, 
1955, and ending February 29, 1956, and submit this report, which 
includes the comments and exhibits listed in the Table of Contents. 
My examination was directed primarily to the verification of the 
financial position of the Association as of February 29, 1956, as re- 
flected by the financial records. Accordingly, | examined or tested the 
accounting records and supporting evidence in the manner and to the 
extent that | deemed appropriate in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted auditing standards, obtaining supplementary information from 
the officers and using all procedures which I considered necessary 
under the circumstances. 

In my opinion the accompanying statement of financial condition 
and the related statements of receipts and disbursements, together 
with the comments contained in this report, present fairly the position 
of the Texas State Historical Association at February 29, 1956, and 
the financial results of its operations for the fiscal year then ended, 
in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles for non- 
profit organizations applied on a basis consistent with that of the 
preceding year. 

COMMENTS ON THE STATEMENT OF PosITION 
Cash 

The receipts and disbursements shown on the books were reconciled 
with deposits and checks clearing the banks, and the balances were 
reconciled to those reported by the banks for all funds. The compara- 
tive cash position is set out in Exhibit 3. Details of receipts and dis- 
bursements are summarized in Exhibit 5, with funds separately re- 
ported in Exhibits 5 through 8. Cash balances at year end were 
$7,330.27 greater than at the first of the year. 


Recetvables 

In view of the circumstances and type of receivables, it is not con- 
sidered necessary that they be confirmed by circularization. The 
amount due from sale or cxchange of books ($1,506.56) are believed 
to be collectible, and the dues billed and unpaid ($285.00) represent 
long-time members. Approximately $400 of the accounts were coi- 
lected in the first month of the new year. All but $593 are less than 
ninety days old. Exhibit 10 furnishes an anlysis by source of these 
receivables. 
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Investments 

No purchases or redemptions of bonds or securities took place dur- 
ing the year under audit. Direct examination of the securities was 
made at the Austin National Bank. Complete details of the holdings 
may be found in Exhibit 9. The current redemption value of the 
bonds is $6,498.50 in excess of purchase price. This figure represents 
the appreciation of the Series F bonds net of the discount on Series G 
and K bonds. Bonds with face value of $7,000 will mature during the 
year 1956-1957. Sixty-seven shares of General Foods nonpar common 
stock, heretofore carried as an asset of the Post City Fund, are now 
included at cost as a part of the Publication Fund. The current mar- 
ket value of this stock exceeds $6.000. 


Inventory 

As in prior years, the inventory of books does not affect the stated 
position of the Association since expenses of publication are charged 
off in the year of expenditure and sales revenue is taken up upon 
collection. This is a common practice with nonprofit organizations. 
Following is a count of books in inventory furnished by officers of the 
Association and test checked by me: 


Texas’ Three-legged Willie 274 
Checklist of Texas Imprints 697 
Life of Stephen F. Austin 1,568 
Cumulative Index: Bound 44 

Unbound 744 788 
Migration into East Texas: 

Clothbound 264 

Paper 436 700 
History of Western Falls County 599 
Post City 566 
The Handbook of Texas (excluding 13 damaged sets) 3,252 
Theses on Texas History 167 
Texas History Theses 271 

Liabilities 


No liabilities other than the salary for February were known to 
exist at February 29, 1956; this item was paid in March. 
Net Assets 

As shown by the statement of position (Exhibit 1 and 3) and the 
reconcilation of beginning and ending balances (Exh. 2), the net 
assets or equity of the Association increased $12,594.93 during the 
year, compared to an increase of $7,054.59 in the preceding year. 


COMMENTS ON OPERATIONS 


Quarters for the Association’s offices and storage, and office staff 
personnel as well, are furnished by The University of Texas. Reports 





+ 
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of the Association therefore, do not reflect the entire cost of operation. 
Details of receipts and disbursements from Association monies appeat 
in Exhibit 4, supported by summaries of separate funds (Exhibits 5 
through 8). 


General Fund 

Dues and subscriptions provided 77% of the revenue of the General 
Fund for the year. Advertising revenue and interest increased slightly. 
Revenues from other sources declined, although gross receipts were 
71% above those of the preceding year. Publishing cost of the two 
periodicals was up only $200 above last year. Other expenses larger 
than last year include travel expense, meeting expenses, and postage. 
Gross expenditures were 9% above those of last year. See Exhibit 5 
for details. 


Publication Fund 

Sale of the Handbook and the two titles reprinted this year account 
for 82% of receipts in this fund. Book sales were 175% greater in 
dollar volume than last year’s sales. The revenue from the two theses 
titles represents recovery of 60% of the cost of manufacture. Divi- 
dends from General Foods stock were $23.45 greater than last year, 
and are reported in the Publication Fund for the first time this vear. 
Exhibit 6 contains a complete breakdown of receipts and disburse- 
ments. 

There was no activity in the Special Fund or in the Special Purpose 
Fund. The Savings Fund and Jr. Historian Fund increased by the 
interest received. The disbursement from the latter reflects the reim- 
bursement of the General Fund for Junior Historian prizes for the 
current year and last year. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


Although the statement of position reflects the realizable value of 
securities and receivables in addition to cash balances, operations are 
accounted for on the cash basis. This procedure is typical of nonprofit 
organizations whose primary responsibility is stewardship of funds, is 
consistent with that followed in prior years, and is adequate under 
the circumstances. 

Internal control is also satisfactory in view of the inherent limita- 
tions of organization. Custodial officers are bonded, checks are coun- 
tersigned, and records are, in general, adequate. 


Agency Funds 

From time to time funds are handed over to the Association for a 
specific use, such as research. Two funds of this type exist at present: 
the Humble Fellowship Fund and a grant for research on Cabeza de 
Vaca. Balances of these funds are not included in the Association's 
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position statement, but are reported in Exhibit 11. No expenditures 
from either fund were made during the year under audit. 

The scope of this engagement does not include a detailed verifica- 
tion that all receipts have been recorded or that disbursements have 
been made in accordance with the stipulations of specific grants or 
the directives of the Association’s governing body. 

Officers and staff of the Association were gracious and most coop- 
erative in this engagement, and I express my appreciation. 

Very truly yours, 
/s/ Jim G. Ashburne 
Jim G. Ashburne, C.P.A. 


Exhibit 1. 


Texas State Historical Association 
Statement of Financial Position 
as of February 29, 1956 














ASSETS 
Cash: 
General Fund ... porn $ 21,873.20 
Publication Fund ie ivan sbi 24,081.28 
Savings Fund ; , 439-52 
Special Purpose Fund 374-72 
Waggener Jr. Historian Fund (Hoblitzelte grant 200.85 
Special Fund .... ; bocca Se 78.51 $ 47,048.08 
Receivables: 
Due from book purchasers $ 1,506.56 
Dues billed and unpaid. . 285.00 1,791.56 
Investments: 
U. S. Government bonds, at current redemption value: 
Special Fund 10,640.00 
Waggener Jr. Historian Fund 3-796.00 
Publication Fund ........ ; , 56,102.50 70,538.50 
General Foods nopar common, at cost 3,000.00 
Total $122,378.14 
LIABILITIES 
Salary payable : nee $ 75.00 
Net assets, all funds er ; : $122,303.14 
EQUITY 
Balance as of March 1, 1955 pes $109,708.21 
Net increase this year ets 12,594-93 


Balance, February 29, 1956 — 303. 14 
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Exhibit 2. 


Texas State Historical Association 
Analysis of Changes in Equity 


Fiscal Year Ending February 29, 1956 




















Audit balance March 1, 1955 $109,708.21 
Excess of cash receipts over cash disbursements: 
Receipts $ 24,325.08 
Disbursements 16,994.81 7330-27 
Increase in redemption value of securities: 
February 29, 1956 $ 70,538.50 
March 1, 1955 64,430.50 1,108.00 
Increase in receivables: 
February 29, 1956 $ 1,791.56 
March 1, 1955 641.13 1,150.43 
Consolidation of Post City Fund in Publications Fund 3,006.23 
Balance reported on statement of position $122,303.14 
Exhibit 3. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Comparative Statements of Position 
At End of Fiscal Years eels 
Increase or 
1956 1955 Decrease* 
ASSETS 
Cash balances: 
General Fund! $ 21,873.20 $ 20,443.19 $ 1,430.01 
Publications Fund 24,051.28 17,589.98 6,491.30 
Savings Fund 439-52 435.87 2.65* 
Special Purpose Fund 374-72 374-72 
Waggener Jr. Historian Fund... 200.85 788.31 587.46* 
Special Fund 78.51 78.51 
Total Cash, all Funds $ 47,048.08 $ 39,711.58 7,330.50 
Receivables: 
Due from book purchasers $ 1,506.56 §$ 566.13 $ 940.43 
Dues Billed and Unpaid 285.00 75.00 210.00 
Total Receivables ...... $ 1,791.56 $ 641.13 $ 1,150.43 
U. S. Government Bonds: ; a 
Publications Fund eats : $ 56,102.50 $ 55,367.50 $ 735.00 
Special Fund . : es 10,640.00 10,271.00 369.00 
Waggener Jr. Historian Fund 3,796.00 3,792.00 4.00 
Total Bonds .. ‘ . $ 70,538.50 $ G,430.50 $ 1,108.00 
Common Stock 3,000.00 3,000.00 





Total Assets, all Funds $122,378.14 $109,783.21 $12,594.93 
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Exhibit 3—Continued. 


LIABILITIES 


Salary Payable $ 75.00 $ 75-00 
Net Assets and Equity—all Funds $122,203.14 $109,708.21 $12,594.93 


!Portion of cash balance on deposit with 
savings and loan companies $ 10,829.88 $ 10,512.15 $ 317.73 


Exhibit 4. 
‘Texas State Historical Association 
Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements—All Funds 


Fiscal Years Ending in February , : 
Increase o1 











1955-1956 1954-1955 Decrease* 
Beginning Cash Balances: 
General Fund $20,443.19 $ 18,966.33 $ 1,476.86 
Publication Fund 17,589.98 12,190.74 5»399-24 
Savings Fund 436.87 432-55 4.32 
Special Purpose Fund 374-72 374-72 
Waggener Jr. Historian Fund 788.31 681.62 106.69 
Special Fund 78.51 78.51 
Total . $39,711.58  $ 32,724.47 $ 6,987.11 
Receipts: 
General Fund $14,397-937 $ 13,372.83 $ 1,025.10 
Publication Fund 9,828.19 5399-24 4,428.95 
Savings Fund 2.65 4-32 1.67° 
Special Purpose Fund 
Waggener Jr. Historian Fund 102.54 106.69 4.15° 


Special Fund 








Total $24,331.17 $ 18,883.08 $ 5,448.23 
Disbursements: 

General Fund $12,967.92 $ 11,895.97 $ 1,071.95 

Publication Fund 3,336.89 3,336.89 


Savings Fund 

Special Purpose Fund 

Waggener Jr. Historian Fund 690.00 690.00 
Special Fund 





Fa 


Total ; $16,994.81 11,895.97 $ 5,098.84 





Ending cash balances: 


General Fund $21,873.20 $ 20,443.19 $ 1,430.01 
Publication Fund 24,081.28 17,589.98 6,491.30 
Savings Fund : 139-52 436.87 2.65 
Special Purpose Fund 374-72 374-72 
Waggener Jr. Historian Fund 200.85 738.31 587.46* 
Special Fund 78.51 78.51 





lotal $47,048.08 $ 39 


+Includes $6.23 transferred upon consolidation of Post City Fund. 
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Exhibit 5. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements—General Fund 


Fiscal Years Ending in February 
Increase or 











1955-1956 1954-1955 Decrease* 
Receipts: 

Dues $ 9,368.63 $ 8,879.52 $ 489.11 
Reprints and Quarterlies 510.60 634.47 123.87* 

Book Sales (including auction) 618.95 790.50 17 
Advertising 970.78 933-28 37.50 
Junior Historian 1,634.73 1,315.60 319.15 
Interest on Savings Deposits 317.73 283.76 33.97 
Other 383.51 535.70 152.109" 
From Other Funds 593-00 593.00 
Total $ 14,397.93 3 13,372.83 $ 1,025.10 








Disbursements: 


Printing—Quarterly $ 6,767.22 $ 6,963.60 $ 196.38* 














Printing—Wrappers 81.45 80.10 1.35 
Printing—Junior Historian 2,024.08 1,757.33 266.75 
Binding—Quarterly 285.70 263.50 22.20 
Engraving, Lettering 323.32 218.86 104.46 
Salaries and Clerical Help 1,024.20 g00.00 124.20 
Postage 267.08 36.14 230.04 
Stationery and Supplies 210.60 146.99 63.61 
Telephone and ‘Telegraph 3-45 5.82 240" 
Meeting Expenses 710.80 475-43 235-37 
Purchase of Books for Resale 97-25 17.00 80.25 
Refunds 6.25 4.50 1.75 

Prizes for Junior Historian 296.50 296.50 
Travel Expense ; 507.91 180.12 327.79 
Petty Cash Expenditures 65.00 35.00 30.00 
Miscellaneous 297-11 265.08 32.03 
Transfers to Other Funds 250.00 250.00* 
Total $ 12,967.92 $ 11,895.97 $ 1,071.95 
Excess of Receipts over Disbursements $ 1.43001 $ 1,476.86 §$ 46.85 * 

Exhibit 6. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements—Publications Fund 
Fiscal Years Ending in February 
Increase or 
1955-1956 1954-1955  Decrease* 
Balance, Beginning of Year : $ 17,589.98 $ 12,190.74 $ 5,399.24 
Receipts: 


Book Sales: 
The Handbook of Texas. $ 6,178.78 $ 2,803.14 $ 3,375.64 
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Exhibit 6—Continued. 
Receipts—Continued 


Book Sales—Continued 




















Texas History Theses 1,157.20 1,157.20 
Theses on ‘Texas History 930.87 930.87 
Life of Stephen F. Austin 169.86 231.25 61.39* 
Cumulative Index 112.50 62.50 50.00 
Checklist of Texas Imprints 56.25 33-75 22.50 
‘Texas’ Three-legged Willie 28.50 27.50 1.00 
History of Western Falls County 99-40 25.45 73.95 
Migration into East Texas 36.40 22.65 13.75 
El Sal Del Rey 3.00 3.00° 
Post City, Texas 54-50 54.50 
lotal Book Sales $ 8,824.26 $ 3,209.24 $ 5,615.02 
Advances Toward Publication $ $ 1,500.00 $ 1,500.00* 
Contributions 100.00 100.00 
Interest on Bonds 690.00 690.00 
Dividends on Stock 207.70 207.70 
Iransfers from Other Funds 6.23 6.23 
Total Receipts $ 9,828.19 $ 5399-24 $ 4,428.95 
Cash to Be Accounted for $ 27,418.17 $ 17,589.98 $ 9,828.19 
Disbursements: None 
Printing $ 2,524.78 
Postage 156.00 
Binding : 601.52 
Book Bags 18.00 
Freight 21.59 
Refunds , 5.00 
Transfers 10.00 
Total Disbursements $ 3,336.89 $ 3,336.89 
Balance, End of Year $ 24,081.28 $ 17,589.98 $ 6,491.30 








Exhibit 7. 


Texas State Historical Association 
Comparative Statement of Receipts—Savings Fund 


Fiscal Years Ending in February 


Increase or 








1955-1956 1954-1955 Decrease* 

Balance, Beginning of Year -..$ 43687 $ 432.55 §$ 4.32 
Interest Earned oe 2.65 4-32 1.67* 
$ 2.65 


Balance, End of Year me : $ 439.52 $ 436.87 
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Exhibit 8. 


‘Texas State Historical Association 
Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements— 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial Fund 


Fiscal Years Ending in February 
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Increase or 























1955-1956 1954-1955 Decrease* 

Balance, Beginning of Year $ 788.31 $ 681.62 $ 106.69 

Interest Earned 102.54 106.69 4.15* 

lo Be Accounted for $ 890.85 $ 788.31 $ 102.54 

Junior Historian Prizes (2 years) 690.00 690.00 

Balance, End of Year $ 200.85 $ 788.31 $ 587.46° 

Exhibit 9. 
Texas State Historical Association 
U. S. Government Bonds Held—All Funds 
on February 29, 1956 
Date Serial Maturity Actual Accrued Redemption 
\cquired Numbers Number Value Cost Interest Value 

May M 908 644F 

1944 thru 648F 5 $5,000 $3,700 $1,200.00 = $ 4,900.00 
August M 935 349F 

1944 thru) 350F 2 2,000 1,480 480.00 1,960.00 
June Mii goiF 

1945 thru 404F 4 4,000 2,960 820.00 3,780.00 
October Mi46o0 117F 

1947 thru 136F 20 20,000 14,800 2,680.00 17,480.00 
February M1460 485F 
1948 thru 497F, 

499F, & 501k 15 15,000 11,100 2,010.00 13,110.00 

Total Series F $46,000 $34,040 $7,190.00 $41,230.00 





February M7753 432G 


1951 thru. 435G 4 $ 4,000 $ 4,000 (204.00) 
March M 14 543K 
1953 thru 567K 25 25,000 25,000 (725-00) 


214 coupon bond, due 
June 15, 1969 


203 992B 1 1,000 1,000 237.50 


$ 3,796.00 


24,275.00 


1,237.50 





$76,000 $64,040 $6,498.50 


$70,538.50 
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Exhibit 9—Continued. 


Recapitulation by Funds 


Coupon  F Series’ G Series’ K Series 








Special Fund $10,640.00 
Waggener Fund $3,796.00 
Publications Fund $1,237.50 $30,590.00 $24,275.00 





$1,237.50 $41,230.00 $3,796.00 $24,275.00 


Exhibit 10. 


Texas State Historical Association 
Summary of Receivables—All Funds 
As of February 29, 1956 


Membership Dues Billed and Unpaid 
Quarterly—Bound Volumes 
Single Copies 
Handbook 
Junior Historian 
Theses Titles 


Book Sales 


Due on Exchange from The University of Texas 
Advertising 


Total Receivables 


Exhibit 11. 


Trust and Agency Funds 
Texas State Historical Association, Trustee 


Total 
$10,640.00 
3,796.00 
56,102.50 


$70,538.50 





$ 285.00 
500.00 
25.50 
399.00 
13.00 
219.06 


$ 


156.56 


$ 300.00 
50.00 








$1,791.56 


Cabeza de 
Vaca 
Fund 





iA 


250.00 





Humble 
Fellowship 
Fund 
Balance, Beginning of Year... $240.54 
Contribution 
Balance, End of Year $240.54 


$250.00 


According to the register, members and guests present at the 


1956 meeting were: 


D. E. Kilgore Wayne Gard 

J. C. Rayburn Dr. and Mrs. P. I. Nixon 
W. M. Morrison Fred R. Cotten 

John D. Osburn Dan Ferguson 


C. A. Welborn J. R. Sheeler 
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Robert Lee Williamson 
Mrs. Starkey Duncan 
David M. Warren 
Mrs. Peeler Williams 
Ernest Wallace 

Mrs. R. A. Pugh 

Mrs. W. B. Preston 
Mrs. E. W. LeFevre 
W. O. Murray 


Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Magruder 


Mrs. Eloina Bruton Roggenbrod 
Mr. and Mrs. David M. Vigness 
Donald Joseph 

R. Earl McClendon 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Dielmann 
Mrs. Harbert Davenport 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Lohman 
Mrs. Rudolph L. Biesele 
Gladys Powell Key 

Mrs. Fred Sickenius 

Vera Dugas 

Andrew Johnson 

Nancy Taylor 

L. W. Kemp 

Glenn O. Wilson 

Joseph Schmitz 

Dora Dieterich Bonham 

Sister M. Beatrice 

Sister M. Wendelina 

3arbara Ann Jackson 

V. G. Jackson 

Mrs. V. G. Jackson 

O. R. Bertram 

Billie Persons 

Frances Kellam Hendricks 

H. M. Henderson 

L. A. McGee 

Lucy M. McAnally 

Mack C. Adams 

Wm. C. Sanford 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. M. Jones 
Mrs. Chas. H. Standifer 

Mrs. Leland Hamner 

Miss Mary Tod 

A. L. Bradford 

Mrs. A. L. Bradford 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Lee Stambaugh 
Robert L. Ganyard 

Richard D. Younger 

Edwin A. Miles 

Mrs. Lipscomb Norvell 

Mrs. Eleanor Pace 

Stanley Siegel 

Nina Cathryn Scott 

Herbert F. Miller 

J. Claude Roberts 


Ellen Clayton Garwood 
James D. Carter 

Enzo V. Allyreth 

Ralph Thayer 

Mrs. Carol H. Tullis 
Frances McMinns 

George W. Hill 

Mrs. Wm. J. Lawson 
Albert Boggess 

Roger N. Conger 

Paul Adams 

R. W. Pettway 

Walter L. Morrison 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Fields 
Thomas O. Moorman 
John A. Norris 

George P. Isbell 

Samuel E. Asbury 
Herbert Gambrell 
Reynolds Lowry 

Floy S. Wise 

lr. C. Richardson 

Frances Coldwell 

Mrs. Saint Andrew Myers Henrietta 
Kenneth F. Neighbours 
Wayne C. Allison 

Frank Caldwell 

Carl T. Widen 

Rena M. Green 

Homer Stephen 

J. W. Saxon 

Jack A. Haddick 

Howard Lackman 

Violet Richardson Lowe 
Mrs. Harriett N. Leary 
Richard Nolen Dale 

H. D. McCallum 

Mrs. W. N. Hensley 

Mrs. George H. Compton 
Mrs. H. C. Dakan 

Mrs. Claude W. McGoffev 
Colonel Frank B. Lammons 
Mrs. Thomas J. Holbrook 
Mr. and Mrs. G. G. Reiwald 
Louis Lenz 

\. J. Rummel 

Mrs. Wayne Gard 

Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Van Tuyl 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude Elliott 
Edward H. Phillips 

C. Philip Boyes 

Fred Rathjen 

Mrs. Baker Duncan 

W. P. Webb 

R. Niles Graham 

John H. Hill 
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J. M. Dawson 

Lee M. Adams 

Lee Simmons 

V. J. Rose 

E. C. Barksdale 

Robert W. Amsler 

A. C. Amsler 

Mrs. H. D. Reynolds 
William L. Willis 
Joseph J. Good 

Mrs. A. R. Simon 

Mrs. A. J. Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Pool 
R. H. Porter 

J. M. Coleman 
Herbert Fletcher 

Mr. and Mrs. Q. W. Bynum 
Alfred J. Jackson, Jr. 
Frances Ann Jackson 
Jerry D. Brock, Jr. 
Pauline A. Pinckney 
Sawnie Aldredge, Jr. 
Mrs. Raymond Ulmer 
George W. Salmon 
Elizabeth Neal 

Mrs. Charles A. Bacarisse 
Charles A. Bacarisse 
Rudolph L. Biesele 
Joe B. Frantz 

Bessie Lee Fitzhugh 
Evelyn Hornsby Mims 
Mrs. Merle Flagg 

Mr. and Mrs. James Baker 
Robert B. Walz 

Jo Rita Wilson 

Mrs. J. B. Burton 
Jenny Lee Jones 
Kathryn Reschly 

Mrs. Hubert Strom 

J. W. Williams 

Mrs. Sybil Jordan 
Robert P. Kelley 
Rupert N. Richardson 
Elbert W. Le Fevre, Jr. 
Clayton E. Dean 
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Dr. and Mrs. J. M. Nance 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Steen 
Ella K. Daggett Stumpf 
Gene North 

Mrs. Fred L. Cole 

Chris Gard 

Josephine Hunley 

Mrs. A. A. Hunley 

Mrs. Walter Morrison 

C. Stanley Banks 

Mrs. C. Stanley Banks 
Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Tampke 
Seth D. Breeding 

Mrs. A. W. Clark 

Mrs. Beulah Caraway 
Mr. and Mrs. M. S. Cook 
Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Pease 
Earl W. Fornell 

James W. Boyle 

S. M. Purcell 


R. L. Reed 
David H. Stratton 
J. D. Bragg 


Catherine Chambers 

Millicent Huff 

Victor H. Treat 

J. Fred Duckett 

Mamie Moser Glick 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Dixon Matlock 
G. G. Arnakis 

Robert C. Cotner 

J. Watt Page 

Henry N. Bell 

Ralph W. Yarborough 

Mary Lubbock Lasswell 

Annie B. Giles 

Clagette Blake 

George D. Caldwell 

Mr. and Mrs. I. B. McFarland 
Chester V. Kielman 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Bailey Carroll 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Keys 

Mr. and Mrs. Dorman H. Winfrey 
Llerena B. Friend 

Dr. and Mrs. Logan Wilson 
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H. BAILEY CARROLL 


1rH echoing cries of “Whoopee ti yi yo” and “Coma 

ti yi youpy,” a colorful caravan of latter-day Texas 

trail drivers revived the spirit of the West and the 
old cattle kingdom during the first week in May. Sponsored by 
the Texas State Historical Association and the Old Trail Drivers 
Association of Texas, more than one hundred persons met at 
San Antonio on May 1 and set out to observe the 1956 Chisholm 
Trail Celebration Drive by retracing the main route followed by 
the original ‘Texas trail drivers from San Antonio to the cross- 
ing at Red River. Wayne Gard, whose literary herding of the 
Chisholm Trail has made him its academic trail boss, comment- 
ed that probably no old cowhand ever headed north with more 
enthusiasm than the persons who took part in the 1956 tour. 
Trail rider Gard went on to say that, while it was true the mod- 
ern riders used air-conditioned buses instead of Old Paint and 
were escorted by a car of the Texas Highway Patrol and motor- 
cycle flankers, the spirit was that of the old days. 

The projection of such an ambitious celebration was largely 
experimental, but the eager support of interested persons all 
over ‘Texas and the valuable co-operation of the state historical 
societies of Oklahoma and Kansas produced a_ professionally 
finished tour that will set a precedent for a type of worthwhile 
historical activity that will doubtless inspire many other similar 
undertakings in the future. The excellent program and smoothly 
articulated itinerary of the Texas section of the celebration were 
planned and co-ordinated by the Texas Chisholm Trail Commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Mr. Stanley Banks of San An- 
tonio. Members of the committee included: Wayne Gard, Ham- 
ilton Magruder, David M. Warren, R. N. Richardson, Frank 
Kent. L. W. Kemp, David Donoghue, Herbert Gambrell, Claude 
Elliott, and Roger Conger. Ex officio members were Paul Adams, 
president of the Association, and H. Bailey Carroll, director of 
the Association. 
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The ease of transit through Texas, which would have astound- 
ed the original trai! drivers in the nineteenth century, was fa- 
cilitated by the noteworthy co-operation of Colonel Homer P. 
Garrison and Chief W. J. Elliott of the Texas Department of 
Public Safety, who provided the highly efficient corps of patrol- 
men who escorted the caravan to Red River. Particularly timely 
interest was added to the party by Mrs. Fannie Chisholm Hurst 
of San Antonio, the wife of Captain Fred Hurst, the point man 
of the 1956 Chisholm Trail Drive in charge of the Texas patrol- 
men. Mrs. Hurst is the great-great-granddaughter of Jesse Chis- 
holm, the Scotch-Cherokee Indian trader and guide who marked 
the original Chisholm ‘Trail. 

In San Antonio the ladies of the trail party, in print dresses 
made in the style of the 1870's, and their booted escorts as- 
sembled in front of the Alamo where, through the courtesy of 
A. FE Beyer, Johnson Smith, and the San Antonio Restaurant 
Association, camp coffee and doughnuts were served. The 
Fourth Army Band, the Charro Horsemen's organization of San 
Antonio, and the costumed Old Trail Drivers of Texas, many of 
whom accompanied the main body to Red River, contributed 
to the color and interest of the meeting. Mr. Banks introduced 
the program, which consisted of square dancing, with music pro- 
vided by Red River Dave, popular radio and television person- 
ality of San Antonio, and addresses by Mayor William Kuyken- 
dall and Judge Robert Lee Bobbitt, directors of the Old Trail 
Drivers Association of Texas. 

Before the trail-driving party left San Antonio, the Reverend 
Pat Armstrong, secretary of the Old Trail Drivers of Texas and 
“trail boss” of the caravan, issued instructions to the partici- 
pants. Mr. Armstrong’s versatility in “‘trail bossing,” which 
ranged from the serious business of general supervision to sing- 
ing and standing in as fiddler and square dance caller, was 
reminiscent of that of the men whom his organization honors 
and made it impossible for the modern trail drivers to sing 
often of the troubles they saw on the Old Chisholm Trail. 

About a score of the ladies who literally danced across Texas 
with the caravan were either the wives, daughters, or nieces of 
men who rode up the old cow trail. Although it is highly im- 
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ON THE TRAIL 
Patrolman Fred Hurst of the Texas Highway Patrol, 
Mrs. Nell Currie, President of the Daughters and 
Wives of the Old Trail Drivers of Texas, and Mrs. 
Fannie Chisholm Hurst, a descendant of Jesse Chisholm 





Patrolman Hurst and Fannie Chisholm Hurst 
with the lead bus 











Mrs. John D. Gibbons, "Queen" of the 1956 Chisholm Trail Drive, 
and Trail Boss Pat Armstrong 
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probable that the old cowhands ever elected a “trail queen” 
for any of their drives, the honor was fittingly accorded eighty- 
seven-year-old Mrs. John D. Gibbons of San Antonio, whose 
iate husband went up the trail several times and left many vivid 
stories of his experiences as a cowman. 

Trailing northward from San Antonio to Austin, the caravan 
made short stops at New Braunfels and San Marcos which set 
the pattern for the tour. High spirit and frontier camaraderie 
marked the progress of the trail drivers, who successfully com- 
municated their Western exuberance to the local groups that 
met them at each of the stops on the route to Red River. One 
observer remarked that the caravan’s fiddlers put real life into 
such tunes as “Turkey in the Straw” and “Arkansas Traveler” 
as the colorfully dressed men and women danced in the streets, 
and that Red River Dave did a much better job of singing ‘““The 
Old Chisholm Trail” than the old-time cowboys could have done. 

Participation in the festivities at the stop points was not one- 
sided, however. In San Marcos, Dr. Claude Elliott of Southwest 
Texas State College, and a former president of the Association, 
led a delegation which greeted the booted and bonneted travelers 
and distributed historical pamphlets relating to San Marcos and 
early trail driving. In Austin Governor Allan Shivers met the 
party on the south terrace of the State Capitol, where Humble’s 
‘Texas in Review” television camera crew, who accompanied the 
caravan to Waco, recorded the meeting on film. Mr. Walter Long, 
who had headed the Austin party that met the caravan at the 
south city limits, spoke briefly on the route of the Chisholm 
Trail in the Austin vicinity. 

During lunch in Austin the trail drivers noticed the light 
showers that began to fall and shared the general elation of 
Central Texas at the drought-breaking rainfall, reacting much 
as their nineteenth century counterparts on the trail might have 
done under similar circumstances. Later, on the road again, the 
intermittent showers and mildly overcast skies only slightly 
dampened the spirit of the trail drivers, and then only because 
the unwonted moisture prevented brief, unscheduled stops in 
some of the smaller towns north of Austin. A few miles before 
Belton, however, a threatening black cloud developed in the 
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northwest, and Captain Hurst announced that a tornado alert 
had been issued in the area that lay ahead. 

At Waco Roger Conger and the local Chisholm Trail commit- 
tee had planned a dramatic series of activities that were to be 
climaxed by the re-enactment of a genuine cattle drive across the 
Brazos River. Nature, however, provided more drama than any- 
one had anticipated. As the motorcade moved through the 
downtown section of Waco shortly before 4:00 p.m., the dark, 
low-hanging storm front boiled over the city and light from 
automobile headlamps and the windows of office buildings in 
the business district reflected a dull red glow on the sooty clouds. 
In the Brazos Bottom, meanwhile, Roy Durie and members of 
the Waco Longhorn Club, who had been practicing “dry” runs 
earlier in the afternoon, were riding herd on some ninety head 
of cattle. Just as the Chisholm Trail caravan entered the thickly 
wooded drives of Cameron Park on the south bank of the Brazos, 
however, the storm broke. No one got out of the buses and 
cars, and Betty Dollins of the Waco News-Tribune described 
their lights as beacons for the scurrying cowboys caught in the 
torrential downpour. Wacoans and visitors alike were disappoint- 
ed that the storm prevented the cattle crossing, but, while wait- 
ing for the rain to slacken, everyone had an opportunity to re- 
flect that this experience was but one of the hazards that faced 
the early trail drivers, many of whom were often delayed for 
days by similarly flooded streams. 

Despite the heavy rains the other activities planned by the 
Waco committee were held and were greatly enjoyed and ap- 
preciated by the persons who were able to attend. On Tuesday 
evening, Dr. Guy B. Harrison, Jr.. of Baylor University, con- 
ducted a tour of the new quarters of Baylor’s fine Texas Collec- 
tion. Later the Heritage Society of Waco sponsored a program 
that highlighted the stay of the trail drivers in that city. Mr. M. 
(Red) Burton, who was a ‘Texas Ranger for about a decade un- 
der Captain ‘lom Hickman, Company B, spoke of his experiences 
in the Ranger service, and a tape recorded interview with a 
McLennan County veteran of the Chisholm Trail, the late Mon- 
roe Walters of McGregor, was played. 

On May 2 the caravan continued northward and stopped 
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briefly in Hillsboro and Cleburne before reaching Weatherford 
in the afternoon. No organized programs had been planned for 
Hillsboro and Cleburne, but despite the continuing rain, the 
members of the caravan staged impromptu entertainments— 
dancing, singing songs that were popular with the men who fol- 
lowed the trail in the 1870's, and visiting with the residents of 
the two towns, who were immediately infected with the western 
Mardi Gras spirit of the travelers. 

The Chisholm Trail tour coincided with the celebration of the 
Parker County Centennial, and Mr. Fred R. Cotten, Association 
vice-president, in co-operation with Mrs. E. B. Cartwright and 
the Parker County Centennial Association, arranged a resound- 
ing frontier welcome for the trail drivers. In a roped-off corner 
of the courthouse square the Weatherford committee had set up 
complete exhibits of authentic equipment used on early cattle 
drives, which included a chuck wagon. After an address by Mr. 
Cotten on the cattle industry in Parker County and square danc- 
ing by both members of the caravan and residents of Parker 
County, who were also dressed in costumes of the last century, 
camp coffee was served at the chuck wagon. An especially realis- 
tic note was added at Weatherford by the bearded and booted 
Parker County Sheriff's Posse. 

From Weatherford the caravan drove to Fort Worth to resume 
the main route of the Chisholm Trail. In keeping with the hos- 
pitable receptions that had been extended to the trail drivers at 
previous points, the Tarrant County Historical Society and the 
Chamber of Commerce were hosts to the travelers in the true 
western tradition that is characteristic of Fort Worth. At the 
Children’s Museum Walter Jetton, Fort Worth caterer who was 
declared ‘America’s No. 1 outdoor chef today,” in the Saturday 
Evening Post, April 21, 1956, prepared a memorable chuck 
wagon supper. Later Mr. Wayne Gard spoke on the Chisholm 
Trail, recounting some of the early days in Fort Worth and how 
the coming of the railroads affected cattle trailing. President 
John Naylor and Vice-president Cullum Greene, of the Tarrant 
County Historical Society, and Dr. Kathryn Garrett, whose 
Junior Historians of Arlington Heights High School handled the 
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tickets and arrangements at the Museum, deserve especial recog- 
nition for their splendid reception. 

All along the route of the tour the large gatherings of local 
residents who met to greet the trail drivers included sizable 
numbers of descendants of the men who blazed the Old Chis- 
holm Trail and other famous highways of the cattle kingdom 
indelibly in the pages of Texas and Western history. In Fort 
Worth two great-granddaughters of Jesse Chisholm, Mrs. Green 
McCurtain and Mrs. Myrtle Durham, joined the caravan for the 
festivities at the Museum. The Fort Worth guests also included 
relatives of George W. Saunders, the founder of the Old Trail 
Drivers of Texas—his daughter, Mrs. W. E. Jary, Sr., and his 
nephew, Mr. ‘lom Saunders. 

On May 3 the caravan left Fort Worth and drove through De- 
catur and Bowie to Nocona, where the participants in the Chis- 
holm Trail Drive were again greeted in a manner in keeping 
with the subject of their tour. A two-fold program had been 
planned but, again as in Waco, the general rains that had 
blanketed North Texas earlier in the week interfered, and the 
proposed tour of Red River Station had to be omitted. The 
genial hospitality radiated by the generous persons of the No- 
cona-Wichita Falls area at the Trail Museum on Mr. Joe Benton's 
ranch, however, compensated for the disappointment that every- 
one felt. One of the largest gatherings to meet the caravan on the 
tour was present at Nocona. After refreshments, the guests were 
privileged to hear an interesting program that represented much 
work on the part of Dr. Floyd Ewing and Mr. J. W. Williams 
and their committee and many years of diligent research on the 
part of the principal speaker. Dr. Ewing of Midwestern Uni- 
versity introduced the trail driver, Captain Tom Hickman of 
Gainesville, who had just completed riding the trail southward 
from Caldwell, Kansas, on horseback, and the speaker, Mr. Glenn 
O. Wilson, an authority on Old Red River Station, who ad- 
dressed the audience on this important point on the Chisholm 
Trail. After Mr. Wilson’s speech, the Wichita Falls Historical 
Society distributed an excellent historical pamphlet entitled 
“Red River Station, the ‘Jumping-Off Point on the Chisholm 
Trail,” and the trail drivers and their hosts visited at the Benton 
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Museum for some time before taking the trail again for Red 
River. 

Originally the Texans were to be met by the Oklahoma dele- 
gation on Red River bridge, where brief ceremonies were to be 
held before the combined parties drove on to Addington. The 
Oklahomans were delayed, however, and the Texans, keeping to 
their time schedule, swept across the river and through Seminole, 
thus winning by default the surprise mock battle which the 
Oklahomans had planned to stage at the river. According to the 
San Antonio Express: 

The Oklahomans, many equipped with both Ph. D. degrees and 
revolvers with blank ammunition, were to resist the Texas forces. 
But the Oklahomans arrived at the would-be battle site about five 
minutes too late. 

At Monument Hill near Addington, the Texas and Okla- 
homa delegations met and had lunch with the Old Pickens 
County Cowpunchers Association as guests of Duncan and other 
towns in the area. Mr. Elmer L. Fraker, administrative secre- 
tary of the Oklahoma Historical Society, and Mr. H. B. Bass, a 
director of the Society and member of the Oklahoma Chisholm 
Trail Committee, welcomed the Texans. In his response, Dr. 
Ewing carried the greetings of Governor Shivers to the people 
of Oklahoma and, referring to the recent successful Texan pene- 
tration of the Oklahoma Red River front, concluded with the 
hope that “may nothing more ever separate Texas and Okla- 
homa other than Red River and two football teams.” 

The 1956 Chisholm Trail Celebration Drive was a great suc- 
cess and should be a trail blazer for other similar activities in 
Texas in the future. This celebration effectively demonstrated 
the possibility of state-wide co-operative effort, the real public 
interest in such enterprise, and the wholehearted support it can 
expect from the newspapers of the state. Recognizing the prob- 
ability that omissions will be made, the Association should, 
nevertheless, acknowledge the fine coverage that appeared in the 
San Antonio Express, the Austin Statesman, the Austin Ameri- 
can, the Waco News-Tribune, the Fort Worth Press, the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, the Dallas News, the Wichita Falls Record- 
News, and the Wichita Falls Times. 
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Wayne Gard, who accompanied the Texas trail drivers from 
San Antonio, observed in the Dallas News on May 7: 


Interest in the tour was strong in most of the cities and towns it 
passed through, especially in those in which local committees had 
prepared historical programs. The local celebrations brought out 
many points of trail history and were a spur to bringing to light 
further information on frontier days. 

Before the tour had completed its first two days, many were talking 
about making it an annual event. Plans were afoot also to organize 
tours of other historic trails in the Southwest. Especially mentioned 
was the Butterfield Trail, which soon will celebrate its centennial. 
The Texas part of this mail route from the Mississippi to California 
extended from Colbert’s ferry and Sherman west to E] Paso. 

Texas has scores of stagecoach trails, cattle trails, and other historic 
routes that should be better marked and more thoroughly publicized. 
Tours of them, made in connection with local or regional celebra- 
tions, could do much to stimulate interest in heroic events of the past. 

Such historic tours, calendared to avoid conflicts with school periods, 
would appeal to thousands of youngsters. Organizations like the 
Junior Historians, the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts and the Campfire 
Girls would find them an enjoyable combination of fun and learning. 

With a trail boss like Pat Armstrong of San Antonio, any such tour 
could be a jolly event, rain or shine. The participants could follow 
the routes of the emigrant trains of covered wagons, those of the 
freighters who hauled buffalo hides to the railroad and those of bow- 
legged cowboys who guided herds of Longhorns to distant markets. 

They could see the lone chimney where Comanches burned a set- 
tler’s cabin, the turn of the road where bandits held up a stagecoach 
and the big tree whose branches the vigilance committee decorated 
with horse thieves. For them Texas could become a state where one 
not only sees farther but sees more. 


As part of its contribution to the celebration the Association 
published an attractive historical pamphlet that featured an essay 
on the Chisholm Trail by Wayne Gard, the itinerary of the tour, 
and a section in which the participants could register their 
brands as a memento of the celebration. From this “trail log,” 
which has become a collector's item of Texana, the following list 
of the 1956 trail drivers was taken: 


Pat M. Armstrong R. E. Nickens 

Henry Mills Mrs. Ida Ohlenburger 
Mrs. Nell Currie Archie Page 

Mrs. Lucille Allen Oran Stephens 

Mrs. Pat M. Armstrong Mrs. Oran Stephens 


Tina Tietze Herff Moore, Sr. 


Mrs. Herff Moore 
Mrs. Fannie Chisholm Hurst 
Hiram Hamilton 

Mrs. Hiram Hamilton 
Elmo Newcomer 

Ed Whitworth 

Mrs. Clara Miller 
Miss Irene Delaney 

C. Stanley Banks 
Hamilton Magruder 
Mrs. Gladys O’Barr 
Grover C. Morris 

Mrs. E T. Smith 

Mrs. Evelyn L. Willis 
John Gillan 

Mrs. Iva Blake 

Mrs. John Gibbons 
Mrs. Nellie Wentworth 
Mrs. Frieda Vordenbaum 
Mrs. Georgia Peoples 
Mrs. T. J. Alderman 
Mrs. Mollie Fears 
Mrs. N. J. Canady 
Mrs. Helen Long 
Mrs. Lu Isom 

W. C. Fischer 

Fred Hurst 

A. M. Peeler 

Mrs. Maude House 
Mr. L. G. Favor 

Mrs. Lottie Favor 

Mr. H. J. Schubert 
Mrs. H. J. Schubert 
Mrs. Donna Willis Greer 
J. Edwin Kuykendall 
Mrs. Katie Krimmer 
Eugene Gregory 

A. E Beyer 

Red River Dave 
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Mrs. Elsie Pipes 
Maggie Stephens 
Kate Hamilton 
Constance Moore 

V. E. Lamberth 
Mrs. V. E. Lamberth 
Sam Stone 

Pat Tuell 

Mrs. Helen Mienke 
Mrs. Ann Joiner 

L. A. Rush 

C. L. Smith 

Mrs. M. A. Bueche 
Coleman McCampbell 
Lillian Rhoads 
Lucy C. Trent 

C. T. Rodriguez 
Eulalia Bryant 
Mrs. Walter E. Jones 
Mrs. R. W. Dossey 
M. M. Davis 

Wayne Gard 

H. Bailey Carroll 
Chester V. Kielman 
Mrs. Ila Gunn 

W. M. Baines 

Fred R. Cotten 

E. B. Morgan 
Weldon Cowan 

J. D. Franklin 
Frank X. Tolbert 

J. G. Clift 

Jay Brummett 
Floyd Ewing 

Tom R. Hickman 
Redmond S. Cole 
Kenneth Skelton 
Dorman H. Winfrey 
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In January of 1956 the National Association of State Libraries 


issued a small six page folder entitled ““The Role of the State 
Library.” The total contents of the folder are reproduced here 
because at several places the recommendations become general 
and overlap into the general field of state historical activities 
and to considerations of museum activities, publication pro- 
grams, and the like. It is not expected that the publication of 
this information in the Texas Collection section or elsewhere 
will lead to any change in the procedure that has been adopted 
in Texas at the legislative level or elsewhere. 
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The National Association of State Libraries has prepared and 
adopted The Role of the State Library as a statement of its firm 
convictions of the scope, goals, organization and principles of oper- 
ation of state libraries. The Association believes that the library sys- 
tem of our Nation, based on free expression and free access to knowl- 
edge, is a major force for the maintenance and advance of a free 
society. Because of their strategic position the state libraries are a 
major element in the total American library system. Every citizen in 
a democracy needs to have ample opportunity to gain knowledge and 
mature viewpoints in order to discharge better his duties. Freedom 
and maturation are neither secured nor achieved by ignorance. In 
this process the state libraries believe that they have no small respon- 
sibility and The Role is an expression of the aims that they have set 
for themselves for the purpose of effectively discharging their respon- 
sibilities. January 1956 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


The state library is the focal point of statewide library services. Its 
basic functions are: service to all branches, agencies, commissions, 
departments and officers of its government and service to the entire 
state. Its functions further include promoting library development in 
the state, improving library standards, securing legislation concerning 
libraries, and fostering a climate of acceptance and understanding of 
libraries and the value of library service. 

The most effective state library is one that encompasses all library 
services of the state government, so integrated as to function with 
economy and efficiency. 

It can best perform its functions as a separate agency of govern- 
ment. It should have a governing board composed of interested citi- 
zens. This body is vested with the duty of employing as chief librarian 
a professional person well qualified by training and experience to ad- 
minister and direct the agency. The board, acting always with the 
librarian, formulates broad general policies for the library, and plays 
a vital part in securing funds to carry out the library’s program. 

In order to fulfill its functions, the state library must have strong 
collections of all forms of educational and informational materials 
covering the various fields of knowledge, an efficient system of making 
materials available, and a sufficient number of competent professional 
and clerical personnel. Definite policies for developing the library’s 
collections are formulated in cooperation with other libraries in the 
State or region after careful consideration of all the resources and 
needs. 

The generally recognized components of an integrated state library 
agency are: General Library Services, Archives, Extension, Govern- 
ment Publications, Law, Legislative, Reference, State History, and 
Special Library Services. 
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GENERAL LIBRARY SERVICES 


The general services of the library include reference, research, and 
loan functions. No library, however large, can contain all materials 
that might be needed by library users, therefore, an efficient and 
reliable bibliographic service and inter-library loan system is essential. 
The state library is the hub of the state’s inter-library loan system. 
Not only the materials in its own collections are available, but also 
those of other libraries. 

The collection, compilation and publication of significant statistics 
from all the libraries in the state is another general service of the 
state library. This work is closely integrated with the collection of 
library statistics on a national scale. 

The state library also publishes significant information for libraries 
in cooperation or co-ordination with the State Library Association, 
and is responsible for the dissemination of information regarding 
regulations and legislation affecting libraries. 

The state library serves as a principal connecting link with state 
and national organizations, and with agencies interested in library 
development including, at the national level, the American Library 
Association, the Library of Congress, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and the Council of State Governments. 


ARCHIVES 


An integrated state library includes the archives and archival pro- 
gram of a state government. Responsibility for establishing a records- 
management program and disposing of state records might be shared 
with other appropriate state authorities, but the preservation, admin- 
istration and servicing of archives is a function of the state library. 
The library also advises local governments on the management of 


their records. 
EXTENSION 


Library extension is a major function of the state library. It includes 
the establishment of standards for library development; advisory and 
technical assistance to librarians, library authorities, interested citi- 
zens and state institutions; and the distribution of books and other 
library materials. 

The state library must take the initiative in promoting state-wide 
library planning and the development of all types of library service 
in cooperation with library associations and other interested groups. 
The state library stimulates cooperative and coordinated library sys- 
tems that result in improved facilities and services for all citizens of 
the state. 

The state library assists all other authorities, state and local, in 
assuming their full responsibility for library services. However, the 
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state must recognize its responsibility to provide financial assistance, 
as well as supplemental library services. Grants-in-aid for public li- 
braries should be administered by the state library; for school libraries 
by the department of education. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Che collecting and servicing of state, federal, and local government 
publications is an established responsibility of the state library. 

State Publications—The library maintains a complete collection of 
its own state publications, publishes a list of the publications of all 
state agencies, is responsible for their distribution to other libraries 
within the state and outside, and for their exchange with other 
libraries. 

Federal Publications—It maintains a comprehensive collection of 
publications available from the Government Printing Office and from 
other federal agencies. 

Local Government Publications—It maintains a collection of the 
more important of such publications and systematically encourages 
the development of complete depositories in each local jurisdiction. 

A selective collection of publications from other states, from inter- 
national organizations, and foreign governments is maintained by the 
state library. 

Cooperative relations with the Library of Congress are essential. 
The state library will see that copies of all state publications are 
supplied to the Library of Congress for the use of the state’s delega- 
tion in the Congress, for the use of federal government agencies and 
for national bibliographical purposes, including listing in the Month- 
ly Checklist of State Publications. 


Law 


The state law library, as a center for legal reference and research, 
is a part of the state library. 

The functions of the law library include furnishing information on 
laws and government to state agencies, interested citizens and local 
agencies within the state; and to similar agencies in other states; ex- 
changing legal materials with similar libraries in other states; pre- 
paring bibliographies on subjects of current legal interest; providing 
advisory service to other law libraries; and consulting with statutory 
editing and revising committees. 

LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE 

Legislative reference service, as a state library function, embraces 
reference and research assistance to individual legislators, legislative 
committees and councils, other agencies of the government, and to 
citizen groups. Other services include compiling bibliographies and 
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book lists on subjects of governmental interest, maintaining a full file 
and history of all legislative measures, and the summarizing of legis- 
lation of other states on specific subjects. 

Without exception, this service must be rendered on a confidential 
and non-partisan basis. 

Che state library may appropriately have the primary responsibility 
for issuing a legislative manual, handbook or directory, but in any 
case it should have full cooperative or joint status in the preparation 
and publication of such materials. 

STATE HIsTORY 

A basic responsibility of the state library is the collecting, preserv- 
ing and servicing of materials relating to the state, its people, and its 
history; and working with other libraries and historical societies in 
the collection and preservation of local and state historical materials. 
This sphere of activity does not include a responsibility for the his- 
torical museum. 

Historians and research workers are best served when these mate- 
rials are professionally administered by a staff with specialized train- 
ing and background for the service. 

A publication program in the historical field is desirable. If that 
program is carried on by another agency, there should be an organic 
connection between that agency and the state library. 

SPECIAL LIBRARY SERVICES 

Many special library services geared to particularized aims of an 
individual state are performed by the state library, or, in some in- 
stances, are shared with other state agencies. Examples of such services 
are recruitment, placement, certification of library personnel, library 
services to state institutions, and services to the blind. 

Again it should be made clear that the above is published here 
simply as news and information which treats in part with state 
historical society activity. A decentralization approach has al- 
ways been traditional in Texas. The Texas State Library is a 
separate state agency, the Texas Memorial Museum is yet an- 
other separate institution, and the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion is entirely separate and apart from the two above. There is 
perhaps some slight overlapping of functions but what exists 
could hardly be called serious. 

Perhaps what really works is after all most successful. Any 
planning, to be good, must actually stand the functional test. De- 
centralization would appear to have worked well in Texas al- 
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though perhaps any agency would be pleased to find itself with 
additional funds so as to be able to expand some parts of its 
program. 


KW KW 


Four more past presidents of the Association are pictured in 
this issue of the Quarterly. 

Earl Vandale, collector of Texana and southwestern Ameri- 
cana, was the Association’s president from 1949 to 1951. Leaving 
a school teaching position in West Virginia, Vandale became as- 
sociated with the oil industry and in 1923 came to the High 
Plains of Texas. He was a student of Texas history and the Plains, 
and under the auspices of the Panhandle-Plains Historical So- 
ciety he established the Vandale Historical Writing Contest. For 
a quarter of a century Vandale collected books relating to his 
adopted state, and in 1948 the Vandale Collection was acquired 
by the University of Texas to be housed permanently in the 
Barker Texas History Center. 

W. E. Wrather, president of the Association from 1932 to 
1939, has been widely known as a petroleum geologist. Trained 
at the University of Chicago, Southern Methodist University, and 
the Colorado School of Mines, Wrather served for a number 
of years as a consulting petroleum geologist. During World 
War II he served on the Board of Economic Warfare, and in 
1943 he became director of the United States Geological Survey. 
Wrather has served on a number of scientific commissions, pub- 
lished many articles relating to geology, and has been associate 
editor of Economic Geology. 

From 1929 to 1932 Dr. Alex Dienst served as Association 
president. A dentist by profession, Dr. Dienst became an en- 
thusiastic student of Texas history and a collector of books and 
source materials dealing particularly with the Texas Revolution. 
His study of the ‘Texas Navy appeared in the Quarterly, XII and 
XIII, and his collection of “Contemporary Poetry of the Texas 
Revolution,” compiled mainly from Texas and New Orleans 
newspapers, was also published in the Quarterly, XXI. Much of 
his collection of Texana became, appropriately, a part of the 
library of the University of Texas. 

T. F. Harwood served as president of the Association from 
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1925 to 1929. In Texas he gained eminence as a lawyer and a 
historian. Among Judge Harwood’s many services to the Asso- 
ciation was the gift of his collection of books and manuscripts 
to the University of Texas Library through the Association. His 
“Review of the Work of the Texas State Historical Association” 
appeared in the Quarterly, XXX1. 


WwW KW 
In Americana: Books, Manuscripts & Paintings (Catalog 138) 
of Edward Eberstadt & Sons, 888 Madison Avenue at 72nd Street, 
New York 21, N. Y, one finds the listing of an item of Texana 
which should intrigue many persons interested in Texas history. 


BRANTZ MAYER’s MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL: 1841-1842 
WitH A New ACCOUNT OF THE TEXAN-SANTA FE PRISONERS 


(660) (TEXAS) Mayer, Brantz. Original manuscript journal, 
signed, of the journey to Mexico as Secretary of the Legation, his 
official conduct of American affairs, events connected with the cap- 
ture, imprisonment, and release of the Texan-Santa Fe prisoners; and 
many other matters of interest in the early history of the Republic 
of Texas and Mexico. In all some 360 pages of closely written daily 
entries and interleaved and extended by scores of pamphlets, broad- 
sides, autographs, cartes-de-viste, letters, documents and other conse- 
quential memorabilia, 4to, full calf. V.p., October 15, 1841-November 
23, 1842. $1200.00 

A work of commanding interest. Mayer states that: “This journal 
is intended rather for myself than others and must contain therefore 
my more private jottings and descriptions and thoughts.” Some 75 
pages of the extensive journal relate to the writer’s efforts to relieve 
the Texan-Santa Fe prisoners and to secure their release. Particular 
efforts were made to save Kendall and Coombs, and Mayer saw them 
frequently in their “Calcutta hole for lepers.” The envoy was author- 
ized by Tyler at one stage in the negotiations to assure Mexico that 
the United States would never occupy Texas, New Mexico, or the 
Californias. Mayer privately characterizes this “hands-off” policy as 
“abominable,” and probably never gave the assurance. 


I have read the above with a good many mingled emotions 
and reflections. Perhaps uppermost there keeps coming to my 
mind, “If Earl Vandale were still with us, he would have bought 
it.” Brantz Mayer, the bibliophile, had a certain fascination for 
Vandale, who could tell stories about Mayer by the hour. Also 
Vandale had more than a passing interest in the Texan-Santa Fe 
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Expedition of 1841 as evidenced by items in his collection ac- 
quired by the University of ‘Texas. 

The price of $1,200 unquestionably commands attention. Per- 
haps there is not a Texas state institution of higher learning 
which can afford such an expenditure from its normal library 
purchase funds. Nevertheless the item should be brought to 
Texas. Here is an opportunity for some Texas individual or in- 
stitution to light a real candle. 


KW OW 

Margie E. Neal of Carthage has presented to the Association 
a copy of Charles D. Smith’s A Family Biography, the Story of 
Edward Willis and Jonnie Robertson Smith and Their Ten 
Children. The book was written for members of the Smith fam- 
ily and will of necessity have only a limited distribution. Mrs. 
Neal has written the following concerning the history: 

[While this book] is strictly a private publication intended only 
for distribution in the family, it might well with profit be placed in 
every high school, college and university library in Texas as a valuable 
piece of Texana. For this family, with its numerous members, as fac- 
tually portrayed and documented by the author, contributed substan- 
tially and permanently to the state’s development in all departments, 
especially in lending to Smith County that position of cultural and 
political leadership in the state maintained for many years in the 
latter part of the preceding and the early part of this century. It is 
families such as this that have made the state what it is and given it 
its deserved high place in the nation. 

The Association copy has been placed in the Tzz section of 
the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 


xe & 

The office has record that a valued member of the Association 
wishes to acquire the following volumes of the Quarterly: 1, 3, 
18, 22, 24, 25, 32, and 34, in order to complete his set. Persons 
who have these numbers in good condition and wish to dispose 
of them are requested to write to the office. 


Kw YX 
Fred TI? Bennett, engineer for information and statistics in 
the ‘Texas Highway Department, reports that the agency has 35 
millimeter slides relative to the native flora, historic and scenic 
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attractions, industrial and agricultural activities, and the High- 
way Department of Texas. Any school, club, or organization in- 
terested in using such slides may contact Mr. Bennett at the 
Texas Highway Department, Austin 14, Texas. 


WwW OW 


Andrew Forest Muir recommends most heartily the recent 
pamphlet by John Morrison and Bob Hamsley, The Real David 
Crockett, printed by the Crawfords, Lawrenceburg, ‘Tennessee. 
The pamphlet is copiously illustrated; it deals primarily with the 
critical period of Crockett’s life when he first turned to politics. 
The pamphlet is priced at one dollar. 

Also, in connection with the immortal Crockett, the Davy 
Crockett Memorial Association of Gibson County, ‘Tennessee 
(Broeck Cummings, of Rutherford, president) has announced a 
dedication program of the restored Crockett homestead near 
Rutherford for March 6. 

WwW KW 

Dr. Eugene O. Porter of ‘Texas Western College has been select- 
ed as the first editor of Pass-Word, the quarterly publication re- 
cently initiated by the new, vigorous, and active E] Paso His- 
torical Society. Dr. Porter is assisted by a staff composed of: 
Frank Feville, III, Joseph Leach, Mrs. Phyllis Moinz, and Mrs. 
Addie Jo Sharp. Volume I, Number 1, appeared in February 
with the first article by Paul A. Heisig, Jr., the president who 
has done wonders with the society. Albion Smith writes on the 
“Salt War of San Elizario” while R. K. McMaster edits ‘Letters 
from Mexico.” The J. H. Young “Map of the State of Texas” 
(1853) is reproduced in an account by Emilie Patton de Luca. 

The cover design, which revolves around a concept of the ori- 
gin, growth, and development of the E] Paso area was done by 
Jose Cisneros, an artist already well-known to members of the 
Association. 

A hearty welcome to Pass-Word in the Texas history field and 
top commendation to President Heisig and his associates. 


WwW OW 


F. A. Pellerin has recently been quite active in circulating 
about the state in behalf of the Battleship Texas Museum, of 
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which he is curator. Associated with him are Admiral S. M. Rob- 
inson and Lloyd Gregory as members of the Battleship Texas 
Commission. Mr. Pellerin and his associates are interested in 
preserving any material pertaining to the first and second Texas 
navies. The story of Texan naval enterprise is a valid and signifi- 
cant part of the history of the Republic. All Texans may properly 
take a real interest in making the Battleship Texas into a fitting 
memorial and museum. 


KK W 


Dr. William James Battle, fellow of the Association, died on 
October 9, 1955. After completing his academic preparation at 
the University of North Carolina and Harvard, he came to the 
University of ‘Texas as an associate professor of Greek in 1893. 
He became professor of Greek in 1898; dean of the College of 
Arts, 1908-1911; dean of the faculty, 1911-1914; interim presi- 
dent, 1914-1916; and professor of classical languages, 1920-1949. 
In 1949 he retired and was named professor emeritus of classical 
languages. 

In a real sense the University of Texas is Dr. Battle’s monu- 
ment. He served as chairman of many important standing com- 
mittees of the general faculty and the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences and represented the University at probably more meetings 
and ceremonies than any other faculty member. As chairman 
of the faculty building committee for more than twenty-five 
years he designed several buildings and was largely responsible 
for the adoption of the architectural style that distinguishes the 
campus. 

In recognition of the valuable services he rendered during 
his long career Dr. Battle received honorary degrees from the 
University of the South, Southwestern University, and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and he was a member of the following 
organizations: American Philological Association, American 
Archaeological Institute, Hellenic Society (London) , Texas State 
Historical Association (fellow), Texas Fine Arts Association 
(president, 1920-1929), Texas Philosophical Society (president, 
1941), Texas Classical Association (president) , Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South (president, 1929-1930) , Man- 
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aging committee of the American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens, Greece, and Phi Beta Kappa (president, Texas Alpha) . 

Dr. Battle was a charter member of the Association, and 
he was a member of the committee to establish the Eugene C. 
Barker Texas History Center. He contributed a number of arti- 
cles to the Handbook of Texas and was the author of “A Concise 
History of the University of Texas, 1883-1950,” which appeared 
in the April, 1951, number of the Quarterly. 


“ww OK 
Billie Mae Persons, curator of history at the Witte Museum 
in San Antonio, spoke to the San Antonio Historical Association 
at its February 17, 1956, meeting on ‘‘Foreign Elements in Texas 
Dress before the Civil War.”’ Miss Persons is presently working on 
her master of arts thesis in history at the University of Texas. 


The Visual Instruction Bureau, Division of Extension, Uni- 
versity of Texas has drawn up for the Texas Collection the foi- 
lowing annotated list of 16 millimeter films available on Texas. 


ALONG THE TEXAS RANGE. 10 min, sd, b&w. 3041....... $1.50 
This film gives a descriptive tour through the Big Bend National Park in 
Western Texas, showing the natural beauties and the life of the goat herders 
and cowboys wl.o inhabit the region. Part of the park was donated by Mexico, 
thus making it the first international park. (goth Century Fox; TFC) 

Texas—int, jh, sh, ad; National Parks & Reserves—int, jh, sh, ad. 

LAST OF THE WILD WEST. 16 min, sd, b&w. 5397........ . $2.75 
A tour of the Big Bend National Park in Texas. Includes scenes of a petrified 
forest, the deserted ruins of Fort Davis once garrisoned by Federal and Con- 
federate troopers, and the other scenes of ghost towns of the Old West. Shows 
how the United States and Mexico have cooperated in patrolling the border. 
(RKO; McGraw-Hill) 

Texas—jh, sh, col, ad; U.S. Description & Travel—jh, sh, col, ad. 

LONE STAR ROUNDUP. 15 min, sd, bkw. 5396........... . $2.75 
Filmed in Bosque County on the great central plains of Texas, this subject 
deals with the life and activities on a modern “industrial” cattle ranch (the 
Flat Top Ranch). The scientific methods and the conveniences provided for 
the ranch hands contrast sharply with the notion most people derive of Texas 
ranchers from western fiction. (RKO; McGraw-Hill) 

U.S.—Description & Travel—jh, sh, col, ad; Texas—jh, sh, col, ad. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC—100 YEARS IN TEXAS, 11 min, sd, 


I IR ces pinitr fais aus chante ate'G beth suse Saas les $ .50 
During a conversation between a youngster and his grandfather, himself a 
retired Southern Pacific man, the history of the growth of a railroad along 
with the growth of a state is unfolded. The film gives the highlights of 
Southern Pacific expansion and its importance in the state and also the country. 
(Southern Pacific Rwy) 

Railroad—int, jh, sh, ad; Texas—int, jh, sh, ad. 
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TEXAS. 11 min, sd, bkw. 5292 $1.50 
Emphasizes the size of the state and the importance of its agricultural products. 
Also outlines its natural resouces. A historical sequence reveals how ‘Texas has 
at one time or another been under the flags of Spain, France, Mexico, and 
its own, plus the Confederacy. Shows the border patrol pointing out its im- 
portance both to Texas and to the nation. Includes glimpses of the great men 
who have come from the Lone Star State and scenes of some of the cities such 
as San Antonio, Houston, and Dallas. (MOT; McGraw-Hill) 

‘lexas—jh, sh, col, ad; U.S.—Description & Travel—int, jh, sh, ad. 

TEXAS AND ITS NATURAL RESOURCES. 43 min, sd, 
color. C-348 $1.00 
Describes the magnitude of the state’s mineral and energy resources which 
have accelerated the diversity and rapid growth of industry. Agriculture, cattle 
and sheep raising, and transportation facilities plus the variety of scenery 
and climate are depicted. (USBM) 

Texas—int, jh, sh, ad; U.S.—Description & Travel—int, jh, sh, ad. 

TEXAS, THE BIG STATE. 29 min, sd, color. C-5272 $3.75 
A pictorial story of the state: its industrial areas, oil, farming, cattle, and 
other livestock. Also shown are cities and vacation spots. (Santa Fe Rwy) 

U.S.—Description & Travel—jh, sh, col, ad; Texas—jh, sh, col, ad. 

(HIS IS YOUR UNIVERSITY. 28 min, sd, color. C-5876 $1.00 
Gives scenes of the main campus buildings, little campus, branches of the 
University at El Paso, Galveston, Houston, and Dallas. (Division of Extension; 
VIB) 

Universities & Colleges—sh, col, ad; Texas—sh, col, ad. 


A SA 
Ww XK W 


Lewis Hanke calls attention to an item in Bancrofttana (pub- 
lished occasionally by the Friends of the Bancroft Library, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 4, California), Number 13, De- 
cember, 1955: 


British interest in Texas over a century ago was intense. There was 
diplomatic scheming, during the controversy over slavery, to make 
Texas a part of the British Empire. As a producer of cotton and other 
raw products, ‘Texas would keep the factories of England humming, 
and ‘Texas, in turn, would consume manufactured goods, according 
to the economic theory of the day. 

The records of this diplomatic campaign, consisting of 23 large 
volumes (Foreign Office-Texas records—F.O. 75), contain the corre- 
spondence between the British Foreign Office and its representatives 
in ‘Texas and have been filmed for the Bancroft Library. A_ brief 
description of the series is given in Charles O. Paullin and Frederic 
L. Paxson, Guide to the Materials in London Archives for the History 
of the United States since 1783 (Washington, 1914), pp. 190-192. 

A, ¥ ke 
“x x * 

On May 23, 1956, the Texas History Collection of Baylor 

University held open house on the completion of the removal 
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of the Collection from its former location in Pat Neff Hall to 
more commodious quarters on the third floor of Carroll Library. 
Association member Guy B. Harrison, Jr., is the director of the 
Baylor University Texas History Collection. 
“ww YW 
A communication has been received by the Director from 
Gray Graham, Executive Director of Cowboy Capital of the 
World, Inc., of Dodge City, Kansas, asking that I serve as ‘Texas 
representative on the National Historical Committee to make 
recommendations to the Cowboy Capital Shrine-Museum. Un- 
questionably Texas was a decisive factor in the beginnings of 
Dodge City. Mr. Graham is explicit that Texans who have dis- 
tinguished themselves as peace officers, cattlemen (or cowboys) , 
wheat farmers, in youth service, and the like may be nominated 
for recognition in various appropriate halls and capacities. In- 
dians, also. will be a part of the interest of the museum. 
WwW KW 
H. William Moore of Travel-World Motion Picture Produc- 
tions, Box 2203, Hollywood 28, California, writes as follows: 


Perhaps you might be interested in a brief report of the Overland 
Mail film. 

1. Original music has been composed under the working title of 
“Riding The Overland Mail.” This will furnish musical theme 
to the film. 

Composing team at work on music to fit each state through 
which the Overland Mail rolled between St. Louis and San 
Francisco. 

3. Film unit to shoot route on days coinciding with Ormsby’s diary, 
leaving St. Louis September 15th, this year, arriving in San Fran- 
cisco, October 10th. Photography keyed to Ormsby’s narration. 

You might also be interested in the highlighting of one sequence, 
with music being written and keyed to this climax: the high will 
come where the two stages meet just west of Guadalupe Peak. 

WwW WK 

‘Texans and ‘Texas themes were prominent in the meeting of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association held at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on April 19, 20, and 21, 1956. Professor Walter 
Prescott Webb, a former president, was listed as a member of the 
executive committee. Professor Joe B. Frantz was a member of the 
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program committee. William C. Binkley, a Texas history scholar 
now at Tulane University, was a luncheon chairman. Louis R. 
Harlan, of East Texas State Teachers College, presented a paper 
on “The Southern Education Board and the Race Issue in Pub- 
lic Education”; Robert A. Divine, of the University of Texas, 
spoke on “Immigration as a Dynamic Factor in American De- 
velopment”; and Robert M. Miller, of Texas Western College, 
spoke on “The Social Attitudes of American Methodists, 1919- 
1929.” A dinner address was given by Holman Hamilton, of the 
University of Kentucky, on ‘““Texas Bonds and Yankee Profits,” a 
part of a larger study on the Compromise Measures of 1850. 


wK OW 


An attractive advertisement of the Austin National Bank, 507 
Congress, in the capital city of Texas, carried on the back cover 
page of The Alcalde for March, 1956, has a historical text of real 
interest and value. 


Our Town [AustIN] 


Stock in our town’s future as a thriving river port took a decided 
upgrade, April 7, 1851, when Captain S. Douglass warped his purring 
sidewheeler into the wharf at the foot of Congress Avenue. Colorado 
River navigation was now a reality. All along the river Texans were 
ready to tell wagon freighters, whose rates from Matagorda to the 
capital were $5.00 a 100 pounds—to take a flying jump into the Gulf 
of Mexico. Skipper Douglass had done the trick. He had left Mata- 
gorda without ceremony or announcement—with nothing more than 
his reliable sidewheeler and a sharp axe. The arduous trip required 
periodic tie-ups so the skipper could go ashore to cut his fuel. It was 
“courthouse week” in our town when he arrived and the crowds gath- 
ered to give Captain Douglass a rousing reception. Someone suggested 
a “substantial testimonal” to the skipper’s feat. Hats were passed and 
when the celebration for “the birth of a new river transportation era” 
had quieted, Skipper Douglass was $450 richer. Somehow, though, 
“the new era” died a-borning. Colorado navigation on a commercial 
basis failed to develop and remained alive through the years only in 
the realm of pipe dreams and political promises. But the river log of 
the steamboat captain who literally “axed” his way from Matagorda 
Bay to Austin in 1851 undoubtedly carries a glowing account of this 
incident in our town as one of his finest hours. 


wW YW 
This year’s Tyler County Dogwood Festival at Woodville on 
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March 24 was built around the theme of ‘“The Era of Elegance,” 
which was the decade of 1850-1860 when Tyler County was so 
much a part of the general prosperity that flowed over all Texas. 
James E. and Josiah Wheat contributed a historical article on 
the subject for the attractive printed program. 


ww YW 


The Association has received from J]. Meredith Tatton of Re- 
fugio, president of the South Texas Historical Association, a copy 
of the completed agreement between that Association and the 
Texas College of Arts and Industries at Kingsville, Texas, for 
the establishment of the Association’s permanent archive at the 
college. This copy will be kept on file in the Association office 
for reference purposes. 


WwW KW 


One of the prime objectives of the Association is the encour- 
agement of local historical societies. Especially gratifying, there- 
fore, is a recent communication from Association member C. C. 
Jeffries of Winkler, Texas, reporting the organization of the Na- 
varro County Historical Society at Corsicana. The following 
officers were elected: Joe M. Daniel, president; Alva ‘Taylor, 
first vice-president; Lewis Hodge, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Kirk Steele, third vice-president; Mrs. E. D. McCormank, secre- 
tary; and Mrs. Sallie Mae Hale, treasurer. The proposed agenda 
of the Navarro County Society, which include the establishment 
of a museum in Corsicana and the development of an active pub- 
lication program, should serve as an inspiration for the forma- 
tion of similar societies elsewhere in the state. 


Ww KW 


The April, 1956, issue of the Texas Grand Lodge Magazine, 
which is edited by Dr. James D. Carter, contains several items 
of general historical interest written by Association members. 
Roger N. Conger, prominent Waco businessman and active stu- 
dent of ‘Texas history, submitted “The Battle of San Jacinto,” 
a concise review of the final decisive campaign of the Revolution. 
The second article, ‘““The Significance of the Texas Revolution in 
American History,” by Dr. Ralph Steen, Association vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the department of history at the A. and M. 
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College of Texas, is an analytical examination of the Revolution 
which places it within the wider canvas of general American 
history. Written by Dr. Herbert Gambrell, a member of the As- 
sociation Executive Council and chairman of the department of 
history at Southern Methodist University, the third article, 
“Anson Jones,” turns from the general to the specific. The fourth 
item, written by Dr. Carter, an authority on American Free- 
masonry, is entitled “Masons and the Texas Revolution.” 


“ww 


W. A. Hensarling, Association member of Uvalde, Texas, has 
been named chairman of the Fort Inge Project, Uvalde County 
Centennial. The project committee proposes to restore Fort 
Inge on the Leona River near Uvalde and to identify and 
mark the various buildings of the old installation. Association 
members who have data that pertain to the fort may perform a 
worthwhile service by transmitting such information as may be 
of help to the Uvalde group to Mr. W. A. Hensarling, Uvalde 
Federal Savings and Loan Association, Uvalde, Texas. 


ww HW 


On March 24, 1956, ceremonies were held in the Senate Cham- 
ber of the State Capitol honoring Dr. A. Joseph Armstrong, 
scholar and founder of the Browning Library at Baylor Univer- 
sity who was elected to the Texas Hall of Remembrance as a 
Hero of Education. A portrait of Dr. Armstrong, the gift of 
Dr. Samuel P. Todaro of Austin for his father, Joseph P. Todaro 
of Temple, was presented to the state of Texas by President W. 
R. White of Baylor University. 


Kw we OW 


As his contribution to the stimulation of interest in the run- 
ning of the Chisholm Trail, Tom R. Hickman, of Texas Ranger 
fame, now a resident of Gainesville, Texas, recently notified 
the Association office of his plans to ride the Kansas and Okla- 
homa sections of the trail. Hickman proposed to start from 
Caldwell, Kansas, with two horses and ride southward to Nocona, 
Texas. Here the main body of the Chisholm Trail Celebration 
Drive, which began at San Antonio, planned to make its last stop 
in Texas before reaching Red River. 





———— 
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The Sixty-firs:s Annual Meeting of the Association has been 
scheduled for Friday and Saturday, April 26 and 27, 1957. 


WwW YK 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 


Mr. John B. Cheesman, Jr. 
6015 Floyd 
Houston 7, Texas 


Mr. Earl B. Braly 

Room 109, Journalism Bldg. 
University of Texas 

Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Beulah Caraway 
Weatherford Junior High School 
Weatherford, Texas 


Mr. John G. Tower 
Midwestern University 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Mr. V. G. Woolsey 
317 Bermuda Place 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mr. R. L. Bowers, Jr. 
406 East Tate 
Brownfield, Texas 


Mr. Ralph Elliott 
207-09 Commercial Bldg. 
Sherman, Texas 


Mr. George H. Paschal, Jr. 
411 Maverick Street 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. J. M. Dawson 
1706 West 32 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Robert B. Walz 
1003 Aldridge Street 
Commerce, Texas 


Mrs. Ivy Moore Morrison 
P. O. Box 673 
Richmond, Texas 


Mrs. Meredith Briscoe Cain 
621 East Carson Street 
San Antonio 8, Texas 


Mrs. Maury Maverick 
127 West Woodlawn 
San Antonio, Texas 


Department of History and Geography 
Texas Southern University 

3201 Wheeler Avenue 

Houston, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Roy Slover 
P. O. Box 391 
Liberty, Texas 


Selwyn Lacik 
Box 1218 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Mrs. George S. Osborne 
Hempstead, Texas 


Mr. James H. Dyer, Jr. 
4602 Avenue H 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Aline Rothe 
P. O. Box 307 
Corrigan, Texas 


Moscow School Library 
Moscow, Texas 


Mr. W. M. Hackett 
P. O. Box 888 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Mrs. R. F. Spencer 
401 Wildwood Dr. E. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. John J. L. Hardman, Jr. 
386-C Deep Eddy Apts. 
Austin 3, Texas 


Mrs. E. D. Head 
7861 Colton Drive 
Fort Worth 8, Texas 


Robert B. Krause, M.D. 
New Braunfels, Texas 


Mr. W. L. Tinslar 
207 Peach Street 
Midland, Texas 


Jourdanton High School Library 
Mrs. Margery Pack, Librarian 
Jourdanton, Texas 
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Lamar High School Library 
Rosenberg, ‘Texas 


Mrs. Vera Culp Pollock 
4927 Bryan Street 
Dallas, ‘lexas 


Mr. Douglas McLemore 
Odessa High School 
Odessa, Texas 


Mr. Robert L. Holmes 
205 Peach Street 
Midland, ‘Texas 


Mrs. Fred Cole 
321 Cole 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mrs. J. B. Burton 
423 Louisiana 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mrs. John Lee McMillen 
4050 E. Commerce 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. E. T. Culp, Jr. 
P. O. Box 785 
Nacogdoches, ‘Texas 


Miss Annetta Johnson 
7427 Claymont 
Dallas, Texas 


Lida Hooe School 
Gladstone and Hampton 
Dallas, ‘Texas 


Mr. Donald A. Buckner 
4508 Birch 
Bellaire, Texas 


Julia Nott Waugh 
310 E. Mistletoe Avenue 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


Baker Junior High School Library 
3g00 Pecan 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Etoile Alcorn 
1002 Cunningham 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mrs. Eugenia Briscoe 
4830 Cheryl Drive 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mrs. Lucille Hendrix, Librarian 
Wynn Seale Junior High School 
1707 Ayers St. 

Corpus Christi, Texas 


Miss Harriet Hirsch 

Wynn Seale Junior High School 
1707 Ayers St. 

Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mrs. Irene Rhodes 

Wynn Seale Junior High School 
1707 Ayers St. 

Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mr. Charles R. Gallimore 
2075 Brentwood 
Houston 19, Texas 


Mr. Jack E. Hightower 
Box 1720 
Vernon, Texas 


Pershing Junior High School Library 
7000 Braes Blvd. 
Houston 25, Texas 


Mr. S. R. Walton 
Box 19, ETBC 
Marshall, Texas 


Miss Millicent Huff 
3215 Windsor Road 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. J. Fred Duckett 
2210 South Blvd. 
Houston 6, Texas 


Miss Geraldine Carlton 
2010 Briarglen No. 6 
Houston 19, Texas 


Colonel Frank B. Lammons | 
P. O. Box 21 
Boerne, Texas 


Ethyle White 
Anahuac, ‘Texas 


Mrs. Helen Harris Tucker 
4519 Cumberland Circle 
El Paso, Texas 


Mr. G. G. Reiwald 
525 College Blvd. 
San Antonio 9, Texas 
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Mrs. Carl F. Groos 
303 King William Street 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. Wells Stewart 
3200 1/2 Tom Green 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. John H. Forshay 
4409 Hazelton 
Bellaire, Texas 


Library, Colorado State College of 
Education 
Greeley, Colorado 


Mrs. Walter Fears 
1840 Sabine Pass Ave. 
Beaumont, Texas 


Mr. W. A. Hensarling, Sr. 
P. O. Box 228 
Uvalde, Texas 


Mr. R. H. Fulton 

Fulton Construction Company 
2323 Erskine Road 

Lubbock, Texas 


Dr. Cornelius C. Smith 
4933 Jurups Avenue 
Riverside, California 


Lela M. Spencer 
Dublin, Texas 


Howard Lackman 
707 S. Oak 
Arlington, Texas 
Joseph J. Good 


Box 7968, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


W. O. Murray 
8exar County Courthouse 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. Carl A. Swanson 
1401 Marshall Lane 
Austin 3, Texas 


Mrs. Fred C. Barkley 
2203 Scenic Drive 
Austin, Texas 


Seth D. Breeding 
2309 Bridle Path 
Austin 3, Texas 


Donald Joseph, Editor 
The Naylor Company 
g18 N. St. Mary’s 

San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. St. John Garwood 
2213 Windsor Rd. 
Austin 3, Texas 


Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e 
Historia 

Biblioteca Central 

Moneda 13 

Mexico D. F., Mexico 


Lucy R. Maynard 
1310 Hill 
Bastrop, Texas 


H. D. McCallum 
c/o Humble Oil Co. 
Tyler, Texas 
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RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


Texas Treasury Papers: Letters Received in the Treasury De- 
partment of the Republic of Texas, 1836-1846. Edited by 
Seymour V. Connor, with an introduction by L. W. Kemp. 
Three volumes, Austin (Texas State Library), 1955. Pp. 
x+1246. Cloth edition, $13.00. Paper covers, $7.50. 


These three volumes are a significant addition to the source 
material for the history of the Republic of Texas available in 
published form, and they perform a two-fold service. In the first 
place, many of the documents appearing in print here are being 
brought to light for the first time since they were originally 
bundled into file packets by clerks in the Treasury Department 
more than a century ago. In the second place, publication has 
placed these hitherto unknown records, together with others 
known only to the few historians fortunate enough to be able to 
visit the Texas Archives, in the hands of many persons through- 
out the state and nation who are interested in studying the 
Republic of Texas. 

Long overlooked, or at least insufficiently understood, by his- 
torians is the fact that at the heart of the history of the Republic 
were the financial struggles of the young government. The 
meticulous details of the business-like approach of statesmen of 
Sam Houston’s day to the problems of putting the government 
on its feet are revealed in letter after letter in the Texas Treasury 
Papers. These operational minutes open up new vistas for schol- 
ars of the period and make possible a clearer re-examination of 
older problems. 

This work will be valuable to many persons in addition to 
serious scholars. An excellent index renders easily accessible the 
mass of detailed information contained in the letters. Casual re- 
searchers can locate hundreds of names of persons who had 
business with the Republic: tax delinquents, of whom there 
were many; merchants; minor county officials; army and ranger 
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veterans; the inevitable lawyers; and surveyors and land specu- 
lators. In the words of L. W. Kemp, who furnished a splendid 
“Introduction” to the set: 


Taken all in all, a great deal of biographical material on unknown 


re 


citizens of the Republic will be found on these pages, and many per- 
sons will be aided in tracing their forebears by the copious index. 
Persons previously almost unknown to Texas historians will be dis- 
covered by graduate students and biographers, and unnoticed events 
will take on new significance. Attorneys should find the work useful 
not only for the interpretations contemporary of the period, but also 
for the land and tax questions which have bearing even today in not 
infrequent litigation. 

The production of the Texas Treasury Papers has established a 
precedent which is likely to be followed by many other archival 
agencies—the publication of original source material by low- 
cost multilith printing. The process has many advantages. It is 
inexpensive; a limited edition can be prepared at one-fifth the 
cost of regular publication, thus making projects possible to in- 
stitutions operating on limited budgets. It is flexible; the prep- 
aration of the material can be handled by staff members who also 
have other duties in an organization. It is accurate; the multilith 
plates for the Texas Treasury Papers were prepared directly from 
the original letters and proofread against the originals. Anyone 
who has gone through the agony of the numerous proofreadings 
entailed in regular publication will immediately recognize the 
merit of this system. 

Dr. Connor, the staff of the State Library, and the Library 
and Historical Commission are to be congratulated for making 
this material available. The value of this contribution to the 
historical world has already received national recognition. Last 
September the American Association for State and Local History 
announced that the Texas Treasury Papers had received one of 


its annual Awards of Merit. 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


The University of Texas 





The Silver Cradle. By Julia Nott Waugh. Austin (The Univer- 
sity of Texas Press) 1955. Pp. vii+160. $3.50. 


To know and understand a people we must know their cus- 
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toms and traditions. America, a land of people with backgrounds 
from many nationalities, has developed a way of life which we 
call ‘‘the American Way of Life.” In this plan there is no desire 
to destroy the numerous heritages of the people, but rather to 
understand and to combine them to form one vast heritage that 
belongs to all. 

Mrs. Waugh, the author of The Silver Cradle, has given us 
an insight into the life of a group of people which forms a large 
per cent of the population of San Antonio. In this city which 
had its beginnings in the early history of Texas, the customs 
and traditions are a part of the people. The people of Mexican 
ancestry, often mistakenly called Latin-Americans, have retained 
their ancestral customs changing them to suit their needs and 
environment whenever they so desire, but retaining the basic 
and original tradition. 

The author has chosen a vehicle of interest in which to carry 
the story as a whole, using as a thread, the family of Polycarpo 
and Felicidad Mendez. This family from ‘‘the bottom of the 
pile,” which the author so sympathetically and vividly portrays, 
possesses no envy of the life of their more fortunate neighbors. 
Although they are from the “bottom of the pile” economically, 
their social and cultural customs and traditions possess so high 
a dignity and so simple a demand that it fulfills a need as dis- 
played by the group. 

The author does not attempt an analysis, but simply tells 
the events from a friendly viewpoint while participating with 
the rest to whom it is a part of life. 

The customs of Spanish origin brought by the Franciscan mis- 
sionaries and scholars to dramatize in a graphic manner the 
story of Christianity are a part of the story. ‘“‘Las Posadas” and 
“Los Pastores,” those miracle plays of the Middle Ages, served 
a purpose in the New World, and tlie descendants of those to 
whom they were first presented have adopted the stories adjust- 
ing and translating them to their own understanding and mak- 
ing them their folk customs. 

In some of the chapters we are transported to Mexico and are 
participating in the fiestas and celebrations of that nation. 

The “Visit to the dead” on November second; September 16 


aE 
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a day on which to pay honor to Miguel Hidalgo the leader who 
tried to free Mexico from tyranny with his “Grito de Dolores” 
and on December 12 the manifestations of faith and honor to 
“Our Lady of Guadalupe” are all vividly told as Polycarpo and 
Felicidad participate. 

The stories of life in early San Antonio are not neglected. The 
story of royalty, most of which has disappeared, and the customs 
and medicines of today are brought out. The simplicity of a 
faith that, at times, nears the danger line of superstitution is not 
scorned nor rebuked, but the story is told as it appears to the 
author. 

Mrs. Waugh’s book is by far one of the best of the vast num- 
ber of volumes on San Antonio. And since life is not static, so 
it is with the customs. They change with the surrounding life 
and it may be that with the advancement of economic condi- 
tions, the progress of everyday life and education may bring 
the newer generations out from the “bottom of the pile’ and 
that, although the memories will be retained, active participation 
may cease. 

We are glad that the author has added to our history and lore 
a contribution that will always sympathetically and vividly keep 
a record of part of the real life of the people. The Silver Cradle 
is a valuable piece of Texana. 

The interesting pen and ink drawings which form the decora- 
tions for the text were done by Bob Winn of the San Antonio 
McNay Art Institute. They add considerable charm to the book. 

FRANCES DONECKER 


The First Hundred Years in Cooke County. By A. Morton Smith. 
San Antonio (The Naylor Company), 1955. Pp. vii+e2go. 
Illustrations, index, and map on end sheets. $5.00. 


Many persons interested in Texas and Southwestern history 
will add The First Hundred Years in Cooke County to their 
shelves with scarcely a thought about its production problems, 
and others may criticize it for one minor defect or another. The 
book’s merit, however, so outweighs its minor defects that this 
reviewer wants to make an issue of the point. Its merit is the fact 
that it is a published hist sry of a Texas county, and one that 
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would not have been added to the world of knowledge if a non- 
professional historian had not been willing to put forth the 
effort to write about his home community and if he and others 
had not dared to risk some money in its publication. 

Book making is expensive. Book publication in a field of 
limited sales is risky, and certainly regional and local history is 
a field of limited sales. The Naylor Publishing Company has 
produced many good books in this field of limited sales, and thus 
performs in the cause of Texas history a function, frequently 
misunderstood and occasionally criticized, that is of more down- 
right, honest value than is often recognized. The essential hurdle 
over which every Naylor book must climb in the academic race 
is the fact that it is a commercial product in which a part of the 
cost of publication is usually borne by the author. The very na- 
ture of the process tends to limit the Naylor stable to manuscripts 
that could not be handled by the benevolent presses for one rea- 
son or another and to open the stable to nearly any author who 
is willing to risk a little money to see his name on the spine of a 
book. 

The really surprising thing, actually, is the consistent good 
quality of the Naylor productions. Without question, this pub- 
lishing house has raised considerably the standards for marginal 
publication. Texas historians should be grateful, rather than 
critical, since Naylor has made possible the appearance of much 
worthwhile material and presented it in increasingly attractive 
form and format. If comparisons of Naylor books are made, not 
with the products of the richly endowed university presses, but 
with the products of other vanity presses, this reviewer believes 
the Naylor books will come out consistent winners. 

The First Hundred Years in Cooke County is a winner by any 
standard. It covers the history of Cooke County from the time of 
its creation in 1848 through its centennial celebration in 1948. 
The author, A. Morton Smith, a Gainesville newspaperman, 
served as chairman of the Cooke County Centennial Commis- 
sion. 

There are fourteen chapters in rough chronological sequence, 
each built on topics typical of the period it represents. For 
instance, Chapter Two, roughly covering the period 1850-1860, 
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is concerned with the Butterfield Stage Line, while the next 
chapter is entitled “The Great Hanging,” which, as any school- 
boy knows, was the major event of the Civil War—in Cooke 
County. The first signature in the book contains sixteen pages 
of interesting pictures, including photographs of famous Cooke-ys 
Joseph Weldon Bailey, Frank (Bring ’Em Back Alive) Buck, and 
Gene Autry. The end papers are printed with a neat pictorial 
map of the county, and between the end papers lies far more 
substance in factual matter than in most county histories, yet 
the book is written in a solid, readable, and literate style. 
Equipped with a good index and an attractive format, the book 
is well worth the price for persons interested in Texas county 
any SEYMOUR V. CONNOR 

Texas Technological College 





Brokenburn: The Journal of Kate Stone, 1861-1868. Edited by 
John Q. Anderson. Baton Rouge (Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press) , 1955. Pp. xxii+378. $4.95. 


When the Civil War broke out, Kate Stone was living with 
her mother and five brothers at Brokenburn, a twelve-hundred 
acre plantation in northeast Louisiana. Her journal, with entries 
from 1861 through 1868, records the reactions of a proud, sensi- 
tive, and altogether partisan Southern girl to the vicissitudes of 
war and reconstruction. 

Kate was an ardent Confederate. The entries in her diary fair- 
ly reek with contempt for local shirkers, with indignation at 
Southern deserters, with resentment against neighbors who took 
the Oath, and with impatience at the Confederate Army for not 
carrying the war to “Washington City.” Because of the intensity 
of her devotion, she was an excellent emotional barometer, sensi- 
tively recording the various mental stages ranging from the fierce 
joy of the revolutionists to the brooding despair of the van- 
quished. In the early days of the war, her writings reflected great 
optimism. As the young men left home for their Great Adven- 
ture, Kate’s entries mirrored a smug confidence: “Our cause is 
just and must prevail.” This easy optimism gave way to fierce 
hatred as the war moved closer to Brokenburn in 1862, as Grant 
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began his movement against Vicksburg and Louisiana was oc- 
cupied by Federal troops. Even while engaged in burning stored 
cotton valued at twenty thousand dollars, Kate took time out 
to hurl verbal anathema upon Butler, the “Nero” of New Or- 
leans. As the war continued, bringing with it shortages, doubts, 
and more often than not, defeat, Kate’s attitude became one of 
dogged determination; a determination that remained unshaken 
in spite of her flight from home before an advancing enemy 
army, enforced exile for two and a half years in strange sur- 
roundings, and the loss of three brothers. Then, finally, as the 
Confederacy crumbled, she gave way to the bleak bitterness of 
defeat: “Conquered, Submission, Subjugation, are words that 
burn into my heart. ” “T cannot bear to hear them talk of 
defeat,” she wrote, as she lashed out against those who were mak. 
ing their adjustment to unpleasant reality. The abrasive pain of 
defeat brought out a streak of vindictiveness. When the news 
of Lincoln’s assassination reached her, she made the following 
notation: “We are glad he is not alive to rejoice in our humilia- 
tion and insult us with his jokes,’ and added, defiantly, “All 
honor to J. Wilkes Booth.” From the depths of her despair, she 
wrote with Faulkneresque resignation: “Nothing is left but to 
endure.” 

Of particular interest is Kate’s description of her two-year 
exile in “the wildest most remote section of civilization,” East 
Texas, which she found abominable for its tolerance of Unionism 
and its prejudice against “unfortunate refugees.” She complained 
of boredom (“No visitors, no books, no letters, no anything.’”’) , 
the weather (“The New Year came wailing in, borne on the 
wings of a freezing norther’’), and even the “mean whiskey,” 
(“It smacked of Texas’). She condemned the natives for their 
callousness to violence and their scheming natures: (“These wily 
Texans want to bind one with all kinds of written documents, 
unintelligible but terrible in my eyes’) . By time of her departure, 
however, she confided to her diary that she would look back 
on the last year as the happiest of her entire life: a sentiment 
which can easily be understood when one realizes that during 
the “last year” she met the man whom she eventually married. 

Like all worthwhile diaries, this one tells a good deal more 
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than the diarist originally intended. Within its pages are con- 
tained many bits of information concerning plantation manage- 
ment, literary trends, popular songs, and everyday problems of 
living in a beleaguered land. The feminine touch is persistently 
apparent from the preoccupation with make-do fashions to what 
might easily be described as the classic statement of extended 
patriotism: “One must not distress a soldier by saying No when 
he is on furlough.” 

Professor Anderson has done a commendable job of editing. 
He has neither overwhelmed the reader with a profusion of foot- 
notes nor has he interfered with the easy flow of the narrative. 
As befits a competent editor, he has kept himself in the back- 
ground and let Kate speak for herself. The end result is an in- 
teresting, informative, and frequently entertaining volume which 
sheds considerable light upon civilian life in the trans-Mississippi 


Confederacy. 
] Otis A. SINGLETARY 


The University of Texas 





The Southern Claims Commission. By Frank W. Klingberg. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles (University of California Press) , 
1955. Pp. xii+1+262. One map and index. $3.50. 


In the southland in the tragic era of the Civil War many peo- 
ple remained steadfastly loyal to the United States, some pro- 
fessed loyalty at opportune moments, and some bleating and 
blatant secessionists turned loyalist when the smoke cleared away 
and the “lost cause” had become a reality. Many of these loyalists 
or would-be loyalists gave aid and comfort to the Unionist 
Armies and at war's end presented claims against the United 
States Government for supplies furnished or for compensation 
for property destroyed by the Federals. The Southern Claims 
Commission was created by an act of Congress on March 3, 1871, 
to settle these claims. 

The author has examined, in a meticulous and_ scholarly 
fashion, family history, letters, diaries, folklore, ledgers, entry 
journals, account books, wills and testaments, maps, surveyor’s 
reports, newspapers, magazines, plantation accounts, crop inven- 
tories, parish records, congressional records, attorney general’s 
rulings, justice department rulings, treasury department pay- 
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ments, comptroller’s records, and the general accounting office 
files for information. His wide and exhaustive study also took 
him to the home towns of the three commissioners. 

The book is divided into eleven chapters with appendices, 
bibliography, and index at the end. The author treats quite 
adequately the difficulties of the Commission as it ran into con- 
flicting testimony and lack of proof of individual claims, the 
techniques used by the Commission in its investigations, the test 
of loyalty, the test of property, and the refinements and restric- 
tions of policy of the Commission. The treaties on conflicting 
testimony, techniques adopted, and tests administered make for 
very good and interesting reading in spite of the prosaic nature 
of the subject. The investigator very wisely spared the reader 
much endless statistical material by including eight tables, table 
six, for instance covering six full pages. 

During an active ten years the Commission received 22,298 
petitions claiming more than sixty million dollars, and heard 
the testimony of approximately 220,000 witnesses. It appears 
that the Commission was rather conservative, allowing only about 
four and one-half million dollars to the claimants. 


CLAUDE ELLIOTT 


Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College 





Mountains of the Mind. By Horace Wilson Morelock. San An- 
tonio (The Naylor Company), 1955. Pp. x+246. Photo- 
graphs. $3.50. 


This is the autobiography of Horace Wilson Morelock, presi- 
dent emeritus of Sul Ross State College since his retirement in 
1945. In an easy, informal style and in episodic form, Dr. More- 
lock retraces his career from his birth in the mountains of Ten- 
nessee to the conclusion of his active professional life in the 
mountains of the Big Bend country of ‘Texas. He tells briefly of 
his background, boyhood, and education in Tennessee and how 
his experiences there ended with his acceptance of an offer to 
become superintendent of the Kerrville, ‘Texas, school system in 
1903—a point that “marked the beginning of my lifetime career 
in the profession of teaching.” He remained in Kerrville for 
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seven years, and while there he married Miss Willa Royston Bat- 
taile, of Houston, in 1907. He shortly became well known in 
the educational circles of the state, and when, in 1910, West 
Texas State Normal College opened at Canyon, he was offered 
and accepted the position of head of the English department. 
Remaining there for thirteen years (except for the year 1917- 
1918, when he took further work at Harvard University), he 
was elected to fill the recently-vacated position of president of 
Sul Ross State Normal College at Alpine in 1923. 

Dr. Morelock devotes more than half the book to his Alpine 
experience, and deservedly so, for during his long term of twenty- 
three years as Sul Ross’ president, he contributed much to the 
rising stature and the growth of the school and to the develop- 
ment of the Big Bend region as a whole. He tells of the tribu- 
lations suffered by the young school during its formative years 
as well as during the lean war years, and how they were over- 
come. Important in this connection was the author’s concept of 
Sul Ross as a regional school which should take advantage of the 
unique geographical position it enjoys. Since he was an important 
figure in the development of the Big Bend National Park, he 
discusses in many interesting pages the fruition of that plan. 

This is more, however, than a simple relation of the events 
of Dr. Morelock’s life. It contains many observations he has 
made on the training of students during his years as student, 
teacher, and administrator, as well as an exposition of some of 
his pedagogical theories and how he implemented them. Run- 
ning throughout the book is a plea for freshening and democra- 
tizing the teaching process. Fleeting but illuminating glimpses of 
great Texans with whom the author has come in contact add to 
the interest of the work—in the Hill Country of Kerrville, in 
Canyon, and finally in Alpine. 

An informative addition to the story of education in Texas, 
this book will be particularly rewarding to those who are ac- 
quainted personally with the career of Dr. Horace Wilson More- 


lock. 


Davin M. VIGNEss 
Texas Technological College 
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Arid Domain: The Santa Fe Railway and Its Western Land 
Grant. By William S. Greever. Stanford, California (Stan- 
ford University Press) , 1954. Pp. x+184. Maps, appendices, 
bibliography, index. $4.00. 


All sorts of histories have been written on the Santa Fe Rail- 
way, and all sorts of histories of railway and grant policies have 
been compiled by such noted practitioners as Richard C. Over- 
ton and Paul W. Gates under the stimulus of Professor Frederick 
Merk of Harvard University. But now comes William S. Greever, 
a professor at the University of Idaho, to give a new look at this 
phase of Western American history. 

For one thing, although there have been any number of Santa 
Fe histories, the Santa Fe land grant story has not been told be- 
fore in any detail. In the second place, unlike its sister railroads 
in the West, the Santa Fe never made any particular attempt to 
colonize its lands, mainly because its lands were in the arid areas 
and therefore generally unfit for conscientious colonization. 
Most of its acreage was in New Mexico and Arizona and had 
some validity as pasturage, but for timber resources or for gen- 
eral agriculture the land generally was valueless. But through 
canny sales and through a patient policy of waiting for the coun- 
try’s land values to develop, the Santa Fe realized a net profit 
of nearly $16 million between 1897 and 1952, though when you 
subtract the half-price freight rates which had to be given the 
government under the land-grant arrangement, you can, perhaps, 
reduce that net profit figure right out of sight. 

Regardless of whether Santa Fe profited, it apparently had a 
land department that could resist the temptation of promoters 
who wished to colonize its arid lands without providing adequate 
water. And the Santa Fe undoubtedly played a considerable 
role in the economic development of New Mexico and Arizona, 
both from operating a railroad and from slowly dispensing a 
huge land holding. 

Although the Texas Panhandle can lay claim to the Santa 
Fe as one of its roads, Professor Greever’s book has little mention 
of ‘Texas, a natural omission, since the federal government had 
no Texas lands with which to smooth the Santa Fe’s financial 
path. 
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Apparently the Santa Fe made as generous a landlord as any 
state government. Originally it charged a half-cent an acre for 
large grazing tracts, $25 for an ordinary section, $50 for three 
ordinary sections, and $50 for a section with water. These figures 
compare with the usual Texas fee of 3 cents or more an acre. New 
Mexico and Wyoming average between 2 and 3g cents an acre 
for arid land and 5 cents for watered. It was 1946 before Santa 
Fe made enough off grazing leases to pay taxes. 

Professor Greever has here written a sober, careful, and judi- 
cious study that makes a real contribution. 


Jor B. Frantz 
The University of Texas 





The Indian and the Horse. By Frank Gilbert Roe. Norman 
(University of Oklahoma Press) , 1955. Pp. xvi+434. $5.00. 


The Civilization of the American Indian Series of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press has, with The Indian and the Horse, 
published its forty-first volume. The author is well acquainted 
with the area into whose past he delves, for, even though a na- 
tive of England, he has lived in the Canadian West since 1894 
and has published The North American Buffalo and several re- 
lated articles. 

This volume is a discussion of the relationship between the 
Indian and the horse in the American West, although it would 
be open to damaging criticism if the author did not immediately 
admit the limitations of his subject. There is no written record 
of Indian life before the coming of the European, and since that 
time the Indian’s habits have changed. Therefore all evidence 
is in the form of travelers’ accounts, personal recollections, or 
all too often, merely what other scholars have thought. Mr. Roe’s 
sources are mainly—and necessarily—secondary material; he has 
compiled all the evidence in the several dozen pertinent vol- 
umes that are generally known to the student of the subject. But 
for the reader who likes the subject and who is faced with the 
impossibility of finding new evidence, it can now be read again. 
And as might be expected from material based on faulty memory 
and exaggerated contemporary accounts, the evidence presented 
on nearly every facet of the problem discussed is conflicting and 
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contradictory to the point that the reader may be inclined to 
admit to no more than the somewhat cautious conclusion that 
at some time in the past there were Indians and there were 
horses. 

Mr. Roe takes up several of the usual theories concerning the 
Indian and the horse. He discards the idea that there were well- 
defined Indian trails on the Plains or that the use of the horse 
made the Indian more nomadic or more warlike, and he dis- 
counts any changes in the method of Indian warfare that the 
horse might have produced. The author develops logically his 
theses that Indians got their horses as gifts from the Europeans 
or stole them, only the wild herds being strays, and that the use 
of the horse caused the Indian to do less mass-slaughtering of the 
buffalo than before. 

In attempting to determine the influence of the horse on va- 
rious tribal customs, Mr. Roe reaches the not very startling con- 
clusions that the Indians learned to handle horses in various 
ways, that sometimes they ate them when hungry, that the horse 
was valuable and sometimes served as a medium of exchange, 
and that dogs and later horses were used as beasts of burden. 

The author devotes many pages to a study of when each Indian 
tribe acquired horses and of how many each tribe had. Since 
much of the evidence needed for any conclusion is contradictory 
or non-existent, the reader cannot expect an exact answer. Al- 
though there is nothing new presented in this work, the author 
recognizes the limitations of his subject when he quotes Rice 
Holmes as saying that the inquirer can do little more than use 
“disciplined imagination, working upon a basis of ascertained 
fact. ”* And Mr. Roe is in agreement with other modern 
scholars of the subject when he reaches the conclusion that the 
horse merely intensified the original traits of the Plains Indians. 


Davin B. TRIMBLE 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 





A Hundred Pennsylvania Buildings. Edited by Harold E. Dick- 
son. State College, Pa. (Bald Eagle Press), 1954. Introduc- 
tion, 100 illustrations, and accompanying notes. 


The editor provides views of interiors as well as exteriors, but 
the latter are far more numerous. All are interesting to study; he 
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has made his selections with care. The examples are arranged 
in historical order, and come down to the middle of the present 
century. Among the latest are 1953 factory buildings and a 
Gropius community project. Earlier are illustrations of a Swedish 
log house, of old stone barns, meeting houses, churches, taverns, 
Georgian residences, and so forth. The editor has written archi- 
tectually informative notes for each cut. The illustrations them- 
selves have been well reproduced, and the book is a pleasant one 
to pore over. 

This publication was made possible by a grant-in-aid from: 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission which 
supported the research, the writing, and the printing of this 
work. 

Before it is too late, architects, photographers, and historians 
should survey the old buildings of Texas and compile a work of 
the kind. Dickson furnishes the model to follow. 


FuLMER Moop 
The University of Texas 





Minor and Major Mansions in Early Austin. By August Watkins 
Harris. Austin (Von Boeckmann-Jones Company), 1955. 
Pp. 3g. Illustrations, floor plans. $25.00. Limited edition of 
150 copies, each numbered and signed by the author, and 
distributed by him. 


The distinctive, indigenous architecture of Austin is rapidly 
disappearing, as month by month the old-time stone residences 
and business blocks are torn down to make space for the steel 
and concrete structures of our own era. The amount of demoli- 
tion that has occurred in Austin, even since 1950, is saddening 
to contemplate. A few years more, and the special charm and 
peculiar characteristics of Austin’s local styles will have all but 
vanished. 

The city is fortunate, however, in that among her residents 
she counts August Watkins Harris, a native of the place, a 
trained architect, and an experienced reconstructor of the old 
stone houses of the district. Still more fortunate for Austin is 
it that Mr. Harris undertook to make sketches and write descrip- 
tions of fourteen of the old structures. Thanks to his accomplish- 
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ment, the men of the future will be enabled to gain some 
knowledge of the appearance of the town as it was just about 
1860. The professional qualifications of the author and artist 
assure the production of an authoritative report, gracefully 
turned out. 

Mr. Harris presents a drawing or sketch of the exterior of 
each of his chosen houses; these sketches aim to bring out the 
major elements in the design of the structures, as well as the de- 
tail and refinements. He contributes carefully rendered floor 
plans (24 in all), drawn to scale. And he offers brief historical 
notes which contain information on the nature of the materials 
used for the construction, the date of the building, the name of 
the builder, and something about the owner and the later history 
of the house. Thoroughly versed as he is in the lore of these 
buildings, Mr. Harris could with ease have written on them at 
length, but on this occasion he chose to be concise. We learn 
from him of the cedar and pine timbers that were brought in 
from Bastrop, of the rock that was pulled out from neighborhood 
quarries, of slave labor that was trained to create elegance in 
wood and stone, and of several master builders whose capacities 
enriched and adorned the Austin district. Foremost among these 
was Abner Hugh Cook, responsible for the governor’s mansion, 
the Pease house, the Neill-Cochran house, and the John Milton 
Swisher house, to mention only those four authenticated edifices 
dealt with in this study. 

The old stone houses of Austin reflect and express several 
architectural styles: Louisiana modes, French modes, classic 
modes. Cottage and comfortable dwelling and stately mansion, 
the builders knew how to fashion any and all of them. Their ex- 
perience, good taste, and familiarity with a living, reasonable 
architectural tradition produced charming, dignified results, as 
the author’s illustrations well attest. 

The houses studied range from the simplicity of the Wahr- 
mann house, a stone cottage of two rooms, through the two- 
story Sneed house of stone, known as “Comal Bluff,’ on to the 
subdued majesty of the governor’s mansion and so to a grand 
climax in architectural magnificence, the ample, spacious classi- 
cally-columned “Woodlawn House,” built in 1853. 

One may hope that architects residing in other Texas cities 
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will carry on what Mr. Harris has so well begun. This book is 
one that will give keen pleasure to any person interested in the 
historic local architectures of ‘Texas. 
FULMER Moop 
The University of Texas 





Bells Over Texas. By Bessie Lee Fitzhugh. El Paso (Texas West- 
ern Press), 1955. Pp. vii+143. Drawings by José Cisneros. 
Photographs, notes, and index. 


Bread for the body, hyacinths for the soul. According to the 
poets, these are the essentials. Bessie Lee Fitzhugh’s book, Bells 
Over Texas, meets these requirements as applied to literature. 
The plan for the book, the editing, and the typographical work 
were done by Carl Hertzog. His stamp of approval is an assur- 
ance of merit. Those who know his meticulous craftsmanship 
expect the ultimate in symmetry, texture, proportion, and beau- 
ty. In this book he is at his best. It is lovely, golden binding, 
ivory paper, unusual typography. Many pen and ink sketches by 
José Cisneros and numerous photographs add to the attractive- 
ness of the book as well as to the value of the text. 

During twenty years of search and research, the author has 
acquired a surprising amount of historical and scientific data 
about bells in general and particularly about the bells of Texas. 
Out of this she has woven her story. With it she has integrated 
current religious beliefs, legends, customs, and details of design 
and architecture. The documentation notes and references are 
fully adequate. 

The book is divided into chapters according to the use of the 
bells. The diction is excellent, the style clear and charming with 
an element of poetry. There are many references to literature, 
and each chapter is prefaced with an appropriate quotation. 
The stories are well told. Through skillful choice of words, the 
author has created effects which enable one almost to hear the 
tones of the bells she is describing: the tinkling of the small bell, 
the tolling of the annointed bell, the monotonous tone of the 
lowly cowbell, the insistent demanding of the handbell ringing 
out ‘Hear Ye!” Mrs. Fitzhugh graphically tells of a bell named 
Oscar and of a bell that was punished. She closes with a dis- 
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cussion of a new type of bell music—that of peals, chimes, and 
carillons. Her enthusiasm for her subject is epitomized in the 
last quotation. “Music melodies floating down... can hardly 
help lifting the thoughts of men above sordid things. 7 

This book will be an addition to any library, not merely to 
a collection of ‘Texana. 

Recently Mrs. Fitzhugh’s book has received recognition which 
justifies the enthusiasm of all reviewers. It was awarded the 
Summerfield G. Roberts award given annually for the best book 
written about Texas. And appropriately Mr. Hertzog won recog- 
nition for the most artistic and beautiful book of the year. 


MERLE M. DuNCAN 
Baylor University 








Book Notes 


Among the graduates of West Point in June of 1881 was 
Enoch H. Crowder who was assigned to duty with the Eighth 
Cavalry at Fort Brown, Brownsville, Texas. He remained there 
until July, 1884. Except for the prevalence of such animals as 
rattlesnakes, centipedes, tarantulas, and yellow fever, Fort Brown 
was an excellent assignment. 

Lieutenant Crowder was given quarters with Dr. William 
Crawford Gorgas who had been sent to help with the yellow 
fever epidemic raging on both sides of the Rio Grande. They 
became life long friends. Although there was much social ac- 
tivity and outdoor sports such as hunting and fishing, the lieu- 
tenant found time to study the branches of the services and 
to read widely. Becoming interested in law he began an intensive 
study of both military and civil law. Under the guidance of 
J. B. Wells of the Brownsville bar, Crowder succeeded in _ be- 
coming a licensed attorney to practice in the courts of Texas. 
Later he was enrolled as an attorney and counselor at law and 
solicitor in chancery in the Circuit Court of the United States 
for the Western District of Texas at Brownsville. 

Lieutenant Crowder’s career in Texas is recounted in Chapter 
III of a well written volume entitled Enoch H. Crowder, Soldier, 
Lawyer and Statesman, 1859-1932, by David A. Locksmith, presi- 
dent of Chattanooga University, and published as volume XXVII 
of The University of Missouri Studies. 

Since Lieutenant Crowder went on to become a judge advo- 
cate, served in the Spanish-American War, was the father of 
Universal Selective Service in the First World War, served on 
many special assignments under Presidents Theodore Roosevelt 
and William Howard Taft, and was elected as ambassador to 
Cuba in 1921, it is of some interest to Texas that he served his 


apprenticeship at Fort Brown. 
PP P Cora. H. TuL.is 


The University of Texas 


In Crisis in Coastal Shipping: The Atlantic-Gulf Case, Dr. 
John L. Hazard states that of the three types of American water 
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carriers the importance to domestic trade of the coastal seagoing 
lines has been brought least to the attention of the general 
public. World War II and its aftermath practically extinguished 
this type of common carrier and the resulting crisis receives 
careful consideration here. It is a case study. 

An introductory chapter on the background of the crisis pre- 
pares the average reader, and those following, though a bit 
technical, discuss ably and scholarly phases of water rate differ- 
ential, federal policy, the place of railroads and other competi- 
tors, and postwar line operation. 

There is included much statistical data which will be meaning- 
ful especially to business groups and those interested in trans- 
portation. Appendix B, ‘Evolution of Federal Government Con- 
trol over Domestic Water Carrier Rates,” is an excellent example 
of the writer’s ability to combine, condense, and present data 
in an effective manner. 

This publication should benefit Texas businessmen, teachers 
and students in the field, and will acquaint others with the 
forces at play on a vital means of transportation. 

SisTER M. GErRaArD, O.P. 
Sacred Heart Dominican College 


Contributors 


Leita CLarK Wynn, “A History of the Civil Courts in Texas,” 
took her B. A. degree at Smith College in 1953. She did sub- 
sequent graduate study at the University of Mississippi and the 
University of Texas, from which she received her M. A. degree 
in 1955. In addition to judicial history, Mrs. Wynn is particu- 
larly interested in the growth and development of East Texas, 
with especial emphasis on the San Augustine area. She presently 
resides in Greenville, Mississippi. 


Marvin C. Burcu, “The Indigenous Indians of the Lower 
Trinity Area of Texas,” is a principal in the La Porte schools. 
He received his B. A. and M. A. degrees at the University of 
Texas, and he has done additional graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Houston. Mr. Burch is a native of Liberty County, and, 
with the exception of two years in army service during World 
War II, he has taught school in or near the Lower Trinity 
River region since 1933. He is, therefore, intimately acquainted 
with the setting of his subject. His Quarterly article is one part 
of an extended study of the Lower Trinity River region before 
1836. 


Otis A. SINGLETARY, “The Texas Militia During Reconstruc- 
tion,” is a member of the history department at the University 
of Texas. He took his B. A. degree at Millsaps College in Jackson, 
Mississippi, and his M. A. and Ph. D. degrees at Louisiana State 
University. In 1955 Dr. Singletary received the Moncado Award, 
granted biennially by the American Military Institute for the 
best unpublished manuscript on any phase of American military 
history. His extended study of the negro militia movement dur- 
ing Radical Reconstruction has been scheduled for publication 
by the University of Texas Press. 


WAYNE Garp, “Retracing the Chisholm Trail,” is a fellow 
and life member of the Association and has been an editorial 
writer on the staff of the Dallas Morning News for the last 
twenty-three years. Of his four books, the latest is The Chisholm 
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Trail, which the New York Times called ‘‘a magnificent piece 
of work” and listed as one of the outstanding books of 1954. 


Rosert Lee Bossitt, “Inaugural Address on Retracing the 
Chisholm Trail,” is eminently qualified to inaugurate any cele- 
bration commemorating a phase of Texas history and particularly 
the 1956 Chisholm Trail Celebration Drive. A native son of 
Texas, whose father and grandfather were both trail drivers, 
Judge Bobbitt has actively supported the preservation of the 
traditions and history of the Texas cattle kingdom and is present- 
ly a vice president of the Old Trail Drivers Association of ‘Texas. 
High among his many material contributions to Texas was his 
service as attorney general of the state. Judge Bobbitt, who is 
a life member of the Association, is widely known as a leading 
patron of Texas history. 


WALTER E. Lone, “Notes on the Longhorn-Chisholm Trail,” 
has established an enviable record as a local historian in Central 
Texas. As manager of the Austin Chamber of Commerce for 
thirty-five years, Mr. Long took advantage of the splendid op- 
portunities and obligations of his position to discover, collect, 
and preserve the irreplaceable pictorial and written record of 
Austin, Travis County, and the surrounding area. In addition 
to numerous pamphlets, Mr. Long’s writings include contribu- 
tions to various newspapers that have been compiled in some 
twenty-five extensive scrapbooks. He is presently the supervisor 
of the Texas Legislative Service. 


GLENN O. Witson, “Red River Station—An Address,” a 
prominent lawyer and leading citizen of Nocona, Texas, has 
long been a student of Texas and Western history. For a number 
of years he has concentrated his investigations particularly on 
Old Red River Station. As a result of his researches, he has 
become a recognized authority on this important historical site, 
which has been called the “Jumping Off’ point of the Chisholm 
Trail in ‘Texas. 


VirGInIA H. Taytor, “Calendar of the Letters of Antonio 
Martinez,” is the archivist of the Texas State Library. 
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SaLLiE Hattom, “My Life in Tarrant County and Other 
Parts of Texas,” is a resident of Colorado City. A native Texan 
and a school teacher in the 1880's, Miss Haltom’s invaluable 
account of pioneer Texas vividly reconstructs the frontier en- 
vironment in which her parents settled and in which she was 
born and reared. 


GEORGE PriERcE GarRISON, “The First Twenty-five Years of 
the University of Texas,” is remembered and honored as one 
of the outstanding pioneers of Texas scholarship and education. 
Although he had attended schools in Tennessee and his native 
Georgia, he was largely self-taught when he came to East Texas 
as a teacher in 1874. In 1879-1881 he continued his formal train- 
ing in Scotland in the University of Edinburgh, and in 1896 
he received the Ph. D. degree from the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Garrison began his association with the University of Texas 
in 1884 as an instructor in English literature and history. In 
1888 he was named head of the new history department and 
retained this position until his death on July 3, 1910. Dr. E. C. 
Barker, the dean of Texas historians, described Dr. Garrison 
as ‘‘an able teacher, respected and revered by students and 
recognized by his colleagues as an important figure in the build- 
ing of the University of Texas.’’ Despite his unceasing work and 
heavy teaching schedule at the University of Texas, Dr. Garrison 
wrote numerous articles and published several books: Civil 
Government of Texas (1898); Texas, A Contest of Civilizations 
(1903); Westward Extension (1906); and Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence of the Republic of Texas (3 volumes, 1908, 1911). 
In addition, he was instrumental in securing the Bexar Archives 
for the University; he instituted the program of transcribing 
documents from the Mexican National Archives; and he was 
largely responsible for the ultimate donation of the Austin Papers 
to the University of Texas. He was one of the founders of the 
Texas State Historical Association in 1897 and edited the 
Quarterly until his death. 


EpwarD M. CorrMan, “Ben McCulloch Letters,” is a graduate 
student in history at the University of Kentucky. Mr. Coffman 
has done considerable research on Captain Thomas H. Hines, 
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during the course of which he discovered the McCulloch letters 
that appear in this issue of the Quarterly. 


CATHERINE YouNnG Crack, “Old Marriage Book: Texana,” 
attended the Texas College of Arts and Industries, Columbia 
University, and the University of Texas. She has taught school 
in Texas and served as a Girl Scout Executive in Texas and 
Hawaii. From 1938 to 1940 Mrs. Clack was state president of 
Delta Kappa Gamma. Her particular field of Texas history is 
the period of the Republic, with especial reference to Jackson 
County and the ghost town of Texana. 





—————_ 
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The Heritage Society of Waco has just published as 
its Bulletin Number Three The Memoirs of Major 
George B. Erath, as dictated to his daughter Miss 
Lucy Erath, and first published in the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly in 1923. A remarkable source 
biography of this veteran of San Jacinto, pioneer legis- 
lator, surveyor, and Indian fighter. 110 pages, decora- 
tive cloth. $3.75 per copy, postpaid. 


Direct orders to: 


THE HERITAGE SOCIETY OF Waco 
P. O. Box 1160 
Waco, Texas 
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BIG FOOT WALLACE by John C. Duval 

Historians have acclaimed the amazing accuracy of this biography 
of Wallace, one of the saltiest and most individual of the pioneer 
Indian fighters. Rugged frontier life is portrayed in a vigorous 
robust style. A Facsimile; 292 pp.; $3.50 








EARLY TIMES IN TEXAS by John C. Duval 

J. Frank Dobie calls this book ‘‘the Robinson Crusoe of Texas.” 
Originally published in 1892, Duval’s account of the Massacre at 
Goliad and his story of Fannin’s campaign are both accurate and 
exciting. The sequel, 7he Young Explorers, is included in this 
edition. A Facsimile; 253 pp.; $3.50 








THE EVOLUTION OF A STATE by Noah Smithwick 

Reminiscences of Texas from 1827 to 1860 as told by the author, 
a blacksmith and gunsmith who put wheels to the cannon which 
fired the first shot in the Texas Revolution. “Best of all books 
dealing with life in early Texas.” —J. Frank Dobie. A Facsimile; 


354 Pp.; $3.50 








TEXAS AND THE TEXANS by Henry S. Foote 

Originally published in 1841, this readable history contains rare 
documents on the Fredonian Rebellion and Fannin’s command, as 
well as interesting letters such as Lamar’s letter to the Texas 
Cabinet about Santa Anna. A Facsimile; 2 vols.; 717 pp.; Set, 
$7.50 
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What makes Esso Extra the famous gasoline? 


This year, as in every year, Esso Extra is the 
acknowledged quality leader among all the gasolines 
offered Texas motorists. 

It is the leader in anti-knock performance, in 
power and pick-up, in engine flexibility, in quick 
starting and fast warm-up, in gasoline mileage—in 
all the gasoline qualities that make your car run 
better, last longer, and operate more economically. 


Give your car a chance to perform its best— 
fill up with famous Esso Extra gasoline under any 
Humble sign. 
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Southwestern Life Serves 
The Growing Southwest 


During 53 years, including two World Wars, 
panic, epidemic, depression and inflation, South- 
western Life has grown steadily in size, financial 
strength, and service to the public. 


The Company now provides financial protection 
of more than $1,370,000,000 for more than 300,000 
policyowners and their dependents, and its assets 
total more than $370,000,000. As it has grown in 
size and financial strength, so has it grown in 
service. For many years Southwestern Life has 
distributed more than 10 per cent of all the life 
insurance benefits paid by all companies to policy- 
owners and beneficiaries in its home state, Total 
policy benefits paid by the Company since it was 
organized in 1903 now exceed $225,000,000. 


Now a Southwestern institution in fact as well 
as in name, Southwestern Life serves the States 
of New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana 


and Texas. 
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Two important and lovingly carved 
stones in the larger Mosaic; 
Our Proud Heritage— 


By 
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Illustrated $7.50 


The original Milam County grant in- 
cluded such a vast area of central and 
central west Texas that fifty-three new 
counties were eventually carved from 
it. Although Milam was at first settled 
almost exclusively by American immi- 
grants from the older states of the 
Union, the Czechs and the Germans 
did come along later, and made their 
fine contribution. 


Like all the early counties of the state, 
the first settlers of Milam were plagued 
and often murdered by Indians. 


Mrs. Batte has a refreshing and un- 
usual approach to her subject. While 
she does not in the least neglect the 
larger currents of her county’s history, 
nothing is too small to escape her at- 
tention. It is this folksy concern with 
people and events which lifts the au- 
thor’s history out of the familiar frame 
that all too often contains dull pic- 
tures. 
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Illustrated $7.50 


Kerr is a scenic region, known country- 
wide for its beauty and its healthful 
climate. Its beginnings, a hundred 
years ago, were both brutal and ro- 
mantic. The American settlers from 
the old states met and conquered 
every hardship of the frontier. Indians 
harassed them for decades and the 
Civil War almost ruined them. 


All this Mr. Bennett has set down in 
clear and highly readable style. His 
sure and experienced hand is every- 
where visible in this interesting and 
valuable book. 
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The Texas State Historical Association Announces 
the Publication of the Second Volume in the 
Texas County and Local History Series 


A History of Young County, Texas 


by 
CARRIE J. CROUCH 


LIMITED EDITION $5.00 


In thirteen chapters this new Young County history 
traces the account of a Texas frontier area from its 
earliest period to the present. Peters’ Colony, Fort 
Belknap, the Brazos Indian Reservation, and the Texas 
Cattle Raisers Association are a few of the topics 
treated in detail by the author. Photographs, maps, 
and an index make the history a type persons have 
come to expect from the Texas State Historical As- 
sociation. The introduction has been written by the 
late H. Y. Benedict, former president of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


Order from: 


TEXAS 
STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011 
University Station 
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tion I should like to recommend the following persons 
for membership: 


1. Name 
Address 


Occupation 











2. Name 
Address 


Occupation 











3. Name 
Address 


Occupation 














4. Name 
Address 
Occupation 











5. Name 
Address 





Occupation 





6. Name 
Address 


Occupation 











Signed_ 
(0 You may use my name in solicitations. 





[1 Do not use my name in solicitations. 
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Fred R. Cotten L. W. Newton 

I, J. Cox P. I. Nixon 

R. C. Crane William H. Oberste 
M. L. Crimmins R. N. Richardson 
Harbert Davenport C. C. Rister 

G. B. Dealey Joseph W. Schmitz 
E. L. DeGolyer Charles Seymour 
J. Frank Dobie L. F. Sheffy 

David Donoghue Harriet Smither 
Claude Elliott C. L. Sonnichsen 
George C. Engerrand Ralph W. Steen 

L. J. FitzSimon Rex W. Strickland 
Henri Folmer Harris Gaylord Warren 
Herbert Gambrell E. W. Winkler 
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